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Why More Michelangelo? 


William E. Wallace 


Why More Michelangelo? Because, Michelangelo's champion, Giorgio Vasari, 
was correct. In the preface to part three of his Lives of the Artists, Vasari wrote: 
“But the man whose work transcends and eclipses that of every other artist, 
living or dead, is the inspired Michelangelo Buonarroti, who is supreme not in 
one art alone but in all three." As mightily as we may try to disagree, as much as 
we might disparage a five hundred year old opinion, as reluctant as we are to 
subscribe to such exaggerated rhetoric, Vasari's judgment has proven remark- 
ably resilient. 

Having achieved exceptional renown during his lifetime, Michelangelo was 
celebrated as "Il Divino," or the Divine One. In five hundred years his fame 
has scarcely diminished. Michelangelo is universally recognized to be one of 
the greatest artists of all time. He set new and still unsurpassed standards of 
excellence in all fields of visual creativity—sculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture, as well as being an accomplished writer, poet, and engineer. Along with 
Dante and Shakespeare, Mozart and Beethoven, he stands as one of the pillars 
of Western culture. 

Michelangelo's career spanned the glories of Renaissance Florence and 
the discovery of the new world to the first stirrings of the Catholic Counter- 
Reformation. Living nearly eighty-nine years, that is, twice as long as most 
contemporaries, he witnessed the pontificates of thirteen popes and worked 
for seven of these enlightened patrons. Although his art occasionally was criti- 
cized (he was accused, for example, of impropriety in the Last Judgment), his 
stature and influence have rarely been questioned. During a long and produc- 
tive career, he fashioned some of best-known and most meaningful images of 
Western art. Many of his works—including the Pietà, David, Moses, and Sistine 
Chapel ceiling—are ubiquitous cultural icons. 

Although there have been famous artists before and after Michelangelo, 
none commands the same degree of familiarity and admiration, with the possi- 
ble exception of Leonardo da Vinci. However, as Vasari wrote, no other artist — 
including Leonardo, Raphael, or Titian—achieved such significant and still 
relevant success in so many diverse fields of endeavor. Moreover, Michelangelo 
did more than any previous artist to raise the prestige and stature of his pro- 
fession while firmly establishing the notion of the artist as genius. One would 
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not have the same Bernini, Borromini, Tintoretto, or Caravaggio without 
Michelangelo. One cannot fully and properly appreciate Henry Fuseli, Joshua 
Reynolds, Auguste Rodin, or Henry Moore without reference to Michelangelo. 
His influence is not always positive, as we see in hundreds of anatomically 
exaggerated figures that Leonardo characterized as looking like “sacks of nuts,” 
and the many bulbous females that undergraduates complain look like “men 
with breasts." Whether good or bad, Michelangelo probably has been the single 
most influential artist in history. Even the young Jackson Pollock learned by 
drawing from Michelangelo. 

In her introduction to this volume, Tamara Smithers mentions an edito- 
rial that Benedict Nicholson wrote in 1975 expressing his exasperation at the 
continuous flow of Michelangelo literature. “Hasn’t the bull been milked?” 
Nicholson asked with obvious impatience. Just a few years later, in vetting one 
of my articles for a prestigious journal, an anonymous reader testily asked: 
"Do we really need to know everything about Michelangelo?" A different but 
equally irritated reviewer of my book, Michelangelo at San Lorenzo: The Genius 
as Entrepreneur, asked if we learned anything about Michelangelo by knowing 
how much rope was required to transport marble from Carrara to Florence? 
Was this a legitimate concern of art history? Even before embarking on a dis- 
sertation, a professor of mine at Columbia University asked if there really was 
anything new to say or write about Michelangelo. Hadn't Charles de Tolnay cov- 
ered every conceivable topic? Subsequently, that same skeptical scholar went 
on to publish two books and several articles on the artist. Another professor 
advised me against ever working on Michelangelo, since one would be reduced 
to “burping bibliography.” These experiences, I suspect, are symptomatic of a 
widespread sentiment: don't we suffer a glut of Michelangelo scholarship? 

The resistance is understandable. Art history has evolved; scholars have 
broadened their horizons and methodologies; we are increasingly skeptical of 
"master narratives,” and we shy away from such loaded words as genius, beauty, 
and masterpiece. Yet, no matter what the feelings of scholars, the general pub- 
lic remains eager and curious, and our undergraduate students are more likely 
to sign up for a course on Michelangelo Buonarroti than one on Michelangelo 
Cerquozzi. Are we being fair or responsible in saying that there is nothing left 
to be discovered, nothing new to be said, seen, interpreted, and published? 
Fortunately, another mentor, the late Howard Hibbard offered an alternative 
view. 

When I mentioned to Professor Hibbard (as I then addressed him) that 
several highly respected senior scholars had discouraged me from writing on 
Michelangelo, he sighed, then cursed, and finally gave me the advice that I have 
followed ever since: it is the task of every generation to re-examine the great 
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figures and accomplishments of the past, not only because we can still learn 
from them, but also because we have an obligation to celebrate and preserve 
them for future generations. Hibbard staunchly maintained that no author 
“owned” Michelangelo, and it was utterly fallacious to imagine that the “last 
word” had been or ever could be written about a great artist or the familiar 
works of the past. Every generation brings fresh eyes and alternative perspec- 
tives, different questions, and new methods. Hibbard, of course, was himself the 
author of a superb introduction to Michelangelo's life and art (Michelangelo, 
1974); nonetheless, he strongly urged Dr. Robert 5. Liebert, a clinical professor 
of psychiatry, to publish Michelangelo. A Psychoanalytic Study of His Life and 
Images (1983). And, despite the initial resistance to an unproven student enter- 
ing “the minefield of Michelangelo scholarship," Hibbard encouraged me to 
join a field already crowded with "experts." 

In the spirit of Howard Hibbard's generosity and openness, I offer these 
few remarks to the authors and readers of this volume, and especially to those 
younger scholars who will follow in their footsteps. There is still much to be 
seen, written, and thought about an artist who continues to attract, intrigue, 
and mystify us, even 450 years after his death. Yes, much has been written, but 
there is much yet to be written. 

There are two published bibliographies of Michelangelo literature—one 
by Ernst Steinmann and Rudolf Wittkower (1959) and another by Luitpold 
Dussler, bringing the publication history up to 1970. Together, those two bib- 
liographies list more than 4,300 books and articles on the artist... already a 
formidable body of scholarship, indeed, probably the most extensive literature 
on any artist in the world. Since I was a graduate student in the 1970s, I have 
continued the project initiated by Steinmann, Wittkower, and Dussler. In the 
past forty-five years, however, we have experienced an exponential growth in 
the published literature. Thus, while I have more resources at my disposal— 
most obviously, the Internet—I am certain that my bibliography is not nearly 
as complete as those of my predecessors. With this caveat firmly in mind, I 
estimate that there have been more than 4,000 newly published books and 
articles on Michelangelo since 1970, that is, somewhere between seventy-five 
and one hundred publications every year... with no evidence of diminution. 
Another way to look at this astonishing output is to realize that the number of 
publications in the last forty-five years nearly equals that of the first 450 years. 

These are rough estimates and, at some point, such numbers really do not 
matter. As this volume demonstrates, not only have we not milked the bull, 
but also there is much yet to be written about Michelangelo—now and in the 
future. The Michelangelo bibliography is indeed daunting, but much of it is 
excellent; some of the finest and most influential writers on art have contributed 
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to our understanding of the artist, including Herman Grimm, John Addington 
Symonds, Henry Thode, Bernard Berenson, Sigmund Freud, Adrian Stokes, 
Erwin Panofsky, Johannes Wilde, Edgar Wind, Rudolf Wittkower, Herbert von 
Einem, Charles Seymour, James Ackerman, Frederick Hartt, Sydney Freedberg, 
Leo Steinberg, and most notably, Charles de Tolnay. The scholars in this vol- 
ume, therefore, can be rightly proud to be part of a distinguished scholarly 
tradition, especially since they too offer new insights, interpretations, and per- 
spectives that permit us to see Michelangelo afresh. 

For five hundred years, people have been looking, describing, and inter- 
preting Michelangelo's Sistine Chapel. I have been going to Rome for forty 
years; I never fail to see new things in the chapel, and I continue to marvel 
at Michelangelo's stupendous accomplishment. There will always be a bright 
future for Michelangelo studies. This volume of essays confirms Giorgio Vasari's 
judgment that there has never been an artist quite like Michelangelo. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Michelangelo in the New Millennium* 


Tamara Smithers 


During Michelangelo’s lifetime, and in the decades following his death in 1564, 
countless painters, sculptors, and printmakers assimilated and responded to 
his style. Moreover, numerous artists and authors commemorated him in por- 
traiture, poetry, and prose.! The artist— brother, son, uncle, painter, sculptor, 
architect, engineer, poet, worshipper, teacher, capo, and friend—intrigues us 
today perhaps not only because of these definable roles but also because of the 
inscrutability and complexity of the legend that is "Michelangelo." In bestow- 
ing the epithet "Il Divino" during his lifetime, itis clear that his contemporaries 
felt the same when faced with his formidable personality and remarkable 
talent.^ The individual, and the art he produced in variety, skill, scale, and 
quantity, seemed to defy intelligible human capability. 

Modern scholars have been no less hagiographic. Art historians of the twen- 
tieth century wrote an estimated five thousand books on the artist's life and 
work.? Today, when faced with a stack of Michelangelo publications more 





I would like to thank John Hunt, Marcia Hall, and William Wallace for offering comments 

on an earlier draft of this introduction. I am also indebted to Walter S. Melion, the editor of 

Brill's Studies on Art, Art History, and Intellectual History, for his suggestions. Additionally, 

I extend my appreciation to the two anonymous reviewers for challenging me to more thor- 

oughly review the scholarship of the new millennium. 

1 Over one hundred images of Michelangelo were made during the sixteenth century 
alone, which served as expressions of admiration of the artist. See Ernst Steinmann, Die 
Portraitdarstellungen des Michelangelo (Leipzig: Klinkhardt & Biermann, 1913). 

2 Scholars who have recently explored contemporary critical reception of Michelangelo's per- 
sona include Stephen J. Campbell and Patricia A. Emison. See Campbell, “Fare una Cosa 
Morta Parer Viva’: Michelangelo, Rosso, and the (Un)Divinity of Art,’ The Art Bulletin 84 
(2002): 596—620; and Emison, Creating the “Divine” Artist from Dante to Michelangelo (Leiden: 
Brill, 2004). I discuss the epithet "Il Divino" as well as Michelangelo's reception in my dis- 
sertation, Tamara Smithers, "Memorializing the Masters: Renaissance Tombs for Artists 
and the Cults of Raphael and Michelangelo" (PhD diss., Temple University, 2012), 83-92, 
205-14, which is, in part, an aspect of my current book project on the cults of Raphael and 
Michelangelo. 

3 This number results from a WorldCat search for "Michelangelo Buonarroti" for non-fiction 

books and does not include articles or media, which would yield a much higher number. In 

considering this, one must recognize that the amount published certainly does not equate to 
the same amount of high quality scholarship. 
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than twice as tall as St. Peter's dome, one might be as overwhelmed as Mark 
Twain's companion was during a tour of Italy. In response to the guide's seem- 
ingly never-ending show of Michelangelo's artworks and monuments, Dan 
exclaimed, “Enough, enough, enough! Say no more!” Twain also had his fill 
of Michelangelo, not wanting him for breakfast, lunch, and dinner? Similarly, 
some scholars found their appetites beyond satiated with the outpouring of 
publications around the time of the centenaries of the artist's death and birth 
in 1964 and 1975, respectively. In his 1975 editorial “Milking a Bull," Benedict 
Nicholson cynically comments, "Indeed, there seems to be little hope of any 
appreciable slackening [of publications on Michelangelo] until the world has 
run out of trees and all possible substitutes for paper have been exhausted.”” 
Twenty years after Nicholson's essay, William E. Wallace responded. In the 
introduction of his series of collected essays Michelangelo: Selected Scholarship 
in English (1995), Wallace asks, “Has the Bull Been Milked?”8 Decidedly he 
answers, “There are still many cows to milk"? As he notes in the concise ver- 
sion Michelangelo: Selected Readings (1999), the quantity of scholarship on 
Michelangelo significantly rose in the last five years of the twentieth century.!0 
This has been followed by a steady flow of high-quality scholarship into the 
twenty-first century. In the last decade and a half, Wallace's own engaging 
studies utilize primary sources in new ways on subjects such as Michelangelo's 





4 St. Peter's dome rises to nearly 450 feet (5400 inches) above the ground. There are over 
10,000 publications in all formats (not including articles) with the subject of "Michelangelo 
Buonarroti" to be found in WorldCat as of 2015. 

5 Mark Twain, The Innocents Abroad: Or, The New Pilgrim's Progress (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1911), 300-01, accessed December 2, 2011, http://books.google.com/books?id-2 
3RaAAAAMAAJ&printsec-frontcover£v-onepage& q&f-false. I thank Michelle DiMarzo 
for drawing my attention to this passage. Twain's roommate and companion in the story 
named "Dan" was Daniel Slote. 

6 Ibid., зоо. Twain's words at seeing too much Michelangelo: *. .. Ido not want Michelangelo 
for breakfast—for luncheon—for dinner—for tea—for supper—for between meals." 

7 Benedict Nicolson, “Milking the Bull,” Burlington Magazine 117 (1975): 131. 

8 Wallace, Michelangelo: Selected Scholarship, x. Wallace’s volume presents the work of 
many of the major scholars of the last century who published their work in English. 

9 Ibid. At that time, he observed “new perspectives and the broader contours of 
Michelangelo's person, his life and art” may be lacking. See p. xi. 

10 Foranoverview of scholarship on Michelangelo in English from 1995 to 1999, see William E. 
Wallace, Michelangelo: Selected Readings (New York: Garland Publishing: 1999), 8. See 
also Michael Rohlmann and Andreas Thielemann, eds., Michelangelo: Neue Beiträge, 
Akten des Michelangelo-Kolloquiums veranstaltet vom Kunsthistorischen Institut der 
Universitàt zu Kóln, 7-8 November, 1996, (Munich and Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 
2000). 
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self-perceived patrician status, his reciprocal working relationship with col- 
leagues, and his last eighteen years, for example." 

Also with sustained scholarly attention to the art and biography of 
Michelangelo since 2000, Paul Barolsky reflects upon a wide variety of top- 
ics in dozens of often brief but always insightful essays written in his unique 
literary style. A survey of articles published in the new millennium illus- 
trates the breadth of the field today: Laura Camille Agoston problematizes 
Michelangelo's “voice” in Francisco de Holanda's dialogues; Carmen Bambach 
examines Michelangelo's drawing method and technique; Kim E. Butler inter- 
prets the bodily perfection shown in the Sistine Chapel Ceiling in relation to 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception; Stephen J. Campbell discusses 
contemporary views of Michelangelo’s artistic divinity as witnessed in his cre- 
ative performance; Antonio Corsaro reviews the significance of Michelangelo's 
poetry and its reception; Caroline Elam reflects upon Michelangelo's archi- 
tectural language; Christian Kleinbub reads the interaction between Mary 
Magdalene and Christ in Noli me tangere using philosophical theory on the 
sense of touch; and Maria Ruvoldt assesses the significance of the artist's cal- 
culated gifts to the Strozzi, just to name a few.!8 Additionally, Lynn Catterson's 





11 See William Wallace, "MICHAEL ANGELVS BONAROTVS PATRITIVS FLORENTINVS," 
in Innovation and Tradition: Essays on Renaissance Art and Culture, ed. Dag T. Andersson 
and Roy Eriksen, 60—74 (Rome: Edizioni Kappa, 2000); "Michelangelo, Tiberio Calcagni, 
andthe Florentine Pietà,” Artibus et Historiae 42 (2000):81—99; "Michelangelo and Marcello 
Venusti: a case of multiple authorship, in Reactions to the Master: Michelangelo's effect on 
art and artists in the sixteenth century, ed. Francis Ames-Lewis and Paul Joannides, 137- 
156 (Adlershot: Ashgate, 2003); and "The 2014 Josephine Waters Bennett Lecture 'Certain 
of death’: Michelangelo's late life and art” Renaissance Quarterly 68, no. 1 (Spring 2015): 
1-32. 

12 Fora few samples from the Source alone, see Paul Barolsky, “Michelangelo and the gravity 
of God,” Source: Notes in Art History 21 (2002): 23-25; “Michelangelo’s Mole,” Source: Notes 
in Art History 24 (2005): 36-37; “Michelangelo’s Misery: a fictive autobiography,” Source: 
Notes in Art History 27 (2007): 22-24; “Michelangelo’s dental work,” Source: Notes in Art 
History 28 (2009): 11-12; and “The genius of Michelangelo's Creation of Adam and the 
blindness of art history,” Source: Notes in Art History 33 (2013): 21-24. 

13 бее Laura Camille Agoston, “Michelangelo as Voice versus Michelangelo as Text," Journal 
of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 36, no. 1 (2006): 135-67; Carmen C. Bambach, 
"La ‘virtù dei disegni del giovane Michelangelo," in 1564/2014 Michelangelo. Incontrare 
un artista universale, ed. Cristina Acidini, Elena Capretti, and Sergio Risalitti, exh. cat., 
52—65 (Florence: Giunti Editore, 2014); Kim E. Butler, "The Immaculate Body in the Sistine 
Ceiling,” Art History 32, no. 2 (April 2009): 250-89; Campbell, “Fare una Cosa Morta Parer 
Viva’: Michelangelo, Rosso, and the (Un)Divinity of Art,” 596—620; Antonio Corsaro, “La 


prima circolazione manoscritta delle Rime di Michelangelo,” Medioevo e Rinascimento 25, 
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theory that Michelangelo carved the Laocoón; Keith Christiansen's proposal of 
a new first painting; Antonio Forcellino's findings of two "lost Michelangelos”; 
and Paul Joannides and Vicki Avery's recent discovery of two large bronzes 
offer new attributions to Michelangelo, even if many of these are still being 
debated.!* 

Numerous book-length studies published in the new millennium also push 
the boundaries both of what we know about Michelangelo and how we per- 
ceive his work. In a provocative new way of thinking at the turn of the century, 
Alexander Nagel's revisionist contextualization of Michelangelo's art, specifi- 
cally images of Christ, within the history of Catholic Church reform delves into 
the subject of Michelangelo’s spirituality. This popular topic is addressed by 
other authors such as Timothy Verdon, who highlights Michelangelo's Christian 
beliefs with regard to many of the major artworks made throughout the course 
of his long career, and Maria Forcellino, who considers Michelangelo's rela- 
tionship with the reform-minded “Spirituali” during the rule of Pope Paul 111.16 





n.s. XXII (2011): 279-297; Caroline Elam, “‘Tuscan dispositions’: Michelangelo’s Florentine 
architectural vocabulary and its reception,” Renaissance Studies 19, no. 1 (2005): 46-82; 
Christian Kleinbub, “To Sow the Heart: Touch, Spiritual Anatomy, and Image Theory in 
Michelangelo's Noli me tangere," Renaissance Quarterly 66, по. 1 (March 2013): 81-129; and 
Maria Ruvoldt, “Michelangelo’s Slaves and the Gift of Liberty,’ Renaissance Quarterly 65, 
no. 4 (Winter 2012): 1029-59, for an example of one piece of literature for each author. 

14 бее Lynn Catterson, “Michelangelo” Laocoón?," Artibus et historiae 26 (2005): 29—56; 
Keith Christiansen, “The Earliest Painting by Michelangelo,” Nuovi studi 14 (2010): 37-46; 
Antonio Forcellino, La Pieta perduta: storia di un capolavoro ritrovato di Michelangelo 
(Milano: Rizzoli, 2010) and The Lost Michelangelos, trans. Lucinda Byatt (Hoboken: Wiley, 
2011); and Paul Joannides and Victoria Avery, A Michelangelo Discovery: The Rothschild 
bronzes and the case for their proposed attribution (Cambridge: The Fitzwilliam Museum, 
2015). For additional new attributions in the new millennium, see Silvia Danesi Squarzina, 
“Il ritrovamento del Cristo Giustiniani,” in 1564/2014 Michelangelo. Incontrare un artista 
universale, ed. Cristina Acidini, Elena Capretti and Sergio Risalitti, exh. cat., 90-99 
(Florence: Giunti Editore, 2014) on the attribution of the first Risen Christ; Giancarlo 
Gentilini, “Michelangelo giovane: un piccolo Crocifisso in legno di tiglio” in Michelangelo 
giovane: il crocifisso ritrovato, ed. Cristina Acidini and Giancarlo Gentilini, 17-38 (Turin: 
Umberto Allemandi, 2008) on the attribution of a wooden crucifix bought by the Italian 
State; and Francesco Caglioti, “Il ‘San Giovannino’ mediceo di Michelangelo da Firenze 
a Ubeda,” Prospettiva 145 (January 2012): 2-81 on the attribution of the Il San Giovannino 
from Ubeda. 

15 See Alexander Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000). 

16 See Timothy Verdon, Michelangelo Teologo: fede e creatività tra Rinascimento e 


Controriforma (Milan: Àncora, 2005); Maria Forcellino, Michelangelo, Vittoria Colonna e 
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Anne Dillon's study not only reveals more about the artists’ relationship with 
certain Catholic reformers but also proves him to have been at the center of 
the English Counter Reformation in the 15508. 

Regarding Michelangelo's spiritual poetry with connections made to his 
art making, Sarah Rolf Prodan examines the artist's verses within the con- 
texts of religious devotion, the Counter Reformation, and contemporary 
Augustinianism.!8 Michelangelo's poetry, in particular, studied in-depth by 
scholars such as Grazia D. Folliero-Metz, who also views his poems in relation 
to his artwork, continues to engage art historians and literary scholars alike.!9 
Oscar Schiavone evaluates Michelangelo's literary art with the goal of uncov- 
ering the motivating principles of the creation of his visual art.2° In a study 
emphasizing the reciprocal relationship of writing and drawing in particular, 
Leonard Barkan investigates "the psychopathologies of his [Michelangelo’s| 
everyday life," revealing previously overlooked aspects of Michelangelo's artis- 
tic process by examining the relation between image and word in his works on 
paper.?! 

Scholarship on Michelangelo's architecture has been advanced in recent 
years as well, especially in regard to the symbiotic nature of Michelangelo's 
working practice and the importance of the idea-on-paper stage of the artis- 
tic process. Cammy Brothers argues that Michelangelo's buildings are best 
understood with consideration of his painting and sculpting practices.22 Other 
architectural studies review the lengthy history of important Roman sites. 





gli "spirituali": Religiosità e vita artistica a Roma negli anni Quaranta (Roma: Viella, 2009). 
On a related topic, see also Abigail Brundin, Vittoria Colonna and the Spiritual Poetics of 
the Italian Reformation (Aldershot: Ashgate Press, 2008). 

17 See Anne Dillon, Michelangelo and the English Martyrs (Farnham: Ashgate, 2012). 

18 See Sarah Rolf Prodan, Michelangelo's Christian Mysticism: Spirituality, Poetry and Art in 
Sixteenth-Century Italy (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 

19 See Grazia D. Folliero-Metz, Le "Rime" di Michelangelo Buonarroti nel loro contesto 
(Heidelberg: Winter, 2004), as well as the edited volume with 29 essays mostly about 
Michelangelo poetry and prose, Grazia Dolores Folliero-Metz and Susanne Gramatzki 
eds., Michelangelo Buonarroti: Leben, Werk und Wirkung/Michelangelo Buonarroti: Vita, 
Opere, Ricezione. Positionen und Perspektiven der Forschung/Approdi e prospettive della 
ricerca contemporanea (Frankfurt-am-Main: Peter Lang, 2013). 

20 бее Oscar Schiavone, Michelangelo Buonarroti. forme del sapere tra letteratura e arte nel 
Rinascimento (Firenze: Edizioni Polistampa, 2013). 

21 бее Leonard Barkan, Michelangelo: Life on Paper (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2012). 

22 See Cammy Brothers, Michelangelo, Drawing, and the Invention of Architecture (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2008). 
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Anna Bedon chronicles the political shaping of Capitoline Hill from the fif- 
teenth through the twentieth century while Horst Bredekamp's publication, as 
well as Federico Bellini's two large volumes, discuss the fabbrica of St. Peter's 
Basilica.23 Alessandro Brodini and Barbara Baldrati focus on Michelangelo's 
particular contributions at St. Peter's in their studies on the cupole minori and 
the cupola, respectively.?* 

Other books place emphasis on Michelangelo's most famous works in 
stone. Jack Wasserman's fortuna critica of the Florentine Pietà intended for 
Michelangelo's own grave contains a debate over the subject as an entomb- 
ment, deposition, pietá, or lamentation.?? Christoph Luitpold Frommel docu- 
ments Michelangelo's forty-year engagement with the construction of the 
tomb of Julius 11, which originally intended to have forty life-size sculptures, 
with discussions on contextual aspects of the workshop, Neoplatonic interpre- 
tation, development of style, and recent restoration.?9 Regarding the David, 
A. Victor Coonin takes the reader on a five hundred-year long journey concern- 
ing the statue as a cultural icon while John T. Paoletti examines the context 
in which the sculpture was made and viewed with an emphasis on the social 


23 бее Anna Bedon, Il Campidolio: Storia di un monumento civile nella Roma papale (Milano: 
Electa, 2008); Horst Bredekamp, La fabbrica di San Pietro: Il principio della distruzione 
produttiva (Torino: Einaudi, 2005), which proceeds the earlier German version; Federico 
Bellini, La Basilica di San Pietro da Michelangelo a Della Porta, vols. 1 and 2 (Roma: Argos, 
2011). 

24 See Alessandro Brodini, Michelangelo a San Pietro: Progetto, cantiere e funzione delle 
cupole minori (Roma: Campisano, 2009); Barbara Baldrati, La Cupola di San Pietro: 
Il metodo costruttivo e il cantiere (Roma: Edizioni Studium, 2014). See also Caroline 
Elam, ed., Michelangelo e il disegno di architettura, Centro Internazionale di Studi di 
Architettura Andrea Palladio and Fondazione Casa Buonarroti (Venice: Marsilio Editori, 
2006); Pietro Ruschi, ed., Michelangelo architetto a San Lorenzo: Quattro problemi aperti 
(Florence: Mandragora, 2007); Mauro Mussolin, ed., Michelangelo: Architetto a Roma, 
exh. cat. (Milan: Silvano Editoriale, 2009); and Golo Mauer and Alessandro Nova, eds., 
Michelangelo e il linguaggio dei disegni d'architettura, Atti del convegno internazionale 
(Venice: Marsilio Editori, 2012), which offer important observations about various aspects 
of Michelangelo's building projects. 

25 See Jack Wasserman, Michelangelo's Florence Pietà (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press 2003), with contributions by Franca Trinchieri Camiz, Timothy Verdon, and Peter 
Rockwell. 

26 бее Christoph Luitpold Frommel, Michelangelo: Marmor und Geist: das Grabmal Papst 
Julius' 11. und seine Statuen (Regensburg: Schnell & Steiner, 2014). 
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and political impact of its public nudity at the time.?” The conservation of the 
David completed in 2004, along with the Moses the year before, has garnered 
popular interest in the sculptures. The Rondanini Pietà, Michelangelo’s last 
sculpture, concluded cleaning in 2004 as documented through photography 
in Maria Teresa Fiorio’s study, and was relocated to the Ospedale Spagnolo in 
Milan in 2015 for permanent display.?8 

However, nothing in the history of Michelangelo scholarship matches the 
profusion of publications in the '9os regarding the conservation of the fres- 
coes in the Sistine Chapel, which reopened to the public in 1994.7? Capping off 
the long list of literature resulting from the newly cleaned vault and altar wall, 
Marcia B. Hall offers commentary on the frescoes in a beautifully illustrated 
volume featuring new photography by Takashi Okamura.?? Other studies con- 
centrate on themes not previously discussed. For example, Giovanni Careri 
deliberates upon the marginalization of the Jewish ancestors of Christ in the 
ceiling lunettes who carry out mundane acts in contrast to the rest of the cel- 
ebratory scenes in the program.?! Concerning Michelangelo's Last Judgment, 
Valerie Shrimplin-Evangelidis suggests a cosmological interpretation related to 
the circular composition, which centers on the Apollonian Sun-Christ.?? In a 
different reading, Marco Bussagli proposes that the fresco conceals a giant face 
of God recalling the famous Vatican Veronica relic desecrated in the Sack of 


27 See A. Victor Coonin, From Marble to Flesh: The Biography of Michelangelo's David (Prato: 
B'Gruppo, 2014); and John T. Paoletti, Michelangelo's David: Florentine History and Civic 
Identity (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2015). 

28 See Maria Teresa Fiorio, ed., The Pietà Rondanini (Milano: Electa, 2005); Claudio Salsi, ed., 
Michelangelo: La Pietà Rondanini nell'Ospedale Spagnolo del Castello Sforzesco (Milano: 
Officina Libraria, 2015). 

29 Тһе ceiling underwent conservation between 1980 and 1992, while the altar wall was 
cleaned between 1990 and 1994. 

30 бее Marcia B. Hall, Michelangelo: The Frescoes of the Sistine Chapel (New York: Harry N. 
Abrams, 2002). 

31 See Giovanni Careri, La torpeur des ancétres: Juifs et chrétiens dans la chapelle Sixtine 
(Paris: Editions de EHESS, 2013). Ross King, Michelangelo and the Pope's Ceiling (New 
York: Bloomsbury, 2002); and Benjamin Blech and Roy Doliner, The Sistine Secrets: 
Michelangelo's Forbidden Messages in the Heart of the Vatican (New York: HarperOne, 
2009), although both intended for popular culture, should also be mentioned here in the 
discussion on the recent literature on the ceiling. 

32 See Valerie Shrimplin-Evangelidis, Symbolism and Cosmology in Michelangelo's “Last 
Judgment" (Kirksville: Truman State University Press, 2000). 
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Rome in 1527.9? Other publications offer broad studies on the paintings in the 
chapel such as those by Heinrich W. Pfeiffer, s.J., and Ulrich Pfisterer.34 Next 
to the Sistine, in the Pauline Chapel, conservation efforts of Michelangelo's 
lateral frescoes the Conversion of Paul and the Crucifixion of Peter concluded 
in 2012.35 In an earlier study on the former, Edith Balas proposes a new self- 
portrait of the artist.?6 

Furthermore, newstudiesuncovermore of whatwe knowabout Michelangelo 
as a person, even the day to day. Resulting from meticulous archival work, Rab 
Hatfield discloses the artist’s enormous personal wealth and equally surprising 
frugality?" Michelangelo’s letters, and the letters written to him, continue to 
be used as essential primary sources regarding his personal matters and have 
only been made available in full relatively recently.38 Deborah Parker, however, 
thoroughly analyzes Michelangelo’s nearly five hundred letters for the value 
of their “intrinsically literary qualities,” uncovering the expressive nature of 





33 See Marco Bussagli, Michelangelo: Il volto nascosto nel ‘Giudizio’: Nuove ipotesi sull'affresco 
della Cappella Sistina (Milan, Medusa, 2004). 

34 See Heinrich W. Pfeiffer, s.j., The Sistine Chapel: A New Vision (New York: Abbeville 
Press, 2007), which offers a new iconographical reading of the ceiling based on his dis- 
covery of theological texts related to the Immaculate Conception; Ulrich Pfisterer, La 
Cappella Sistina (Roma: Campisano, 2014), expanded from the previously published 
Die Sixtinische Kapelle, which reviews the various phases of decoration in the chapel, 
including Michelangelo's two frescoes. See also Meredith Gill, Augustine in the Italian 
Renaissance: Art and Philosophy from Petrarch to Michelangelo (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005), which offers a survey of Augustine's philosophy and theology in 
Michelangelo's Sistine Chapel paintings. 

25 See Maurizio De Luca, Arnold Nesselrath, Antonio Paolucci, and Ulderico Santamaria, 
eds., La Cappella Paolina (Città del Vaticano: Musei Vaticani, 2013). 

36 бее Edith Balas, Michelangelo Double Self-portraits (Pittsburgh: Carnegie Mellon 
University Press, 2004), for a discussion of the double self-portraits in the Conversion of 
Paul as well as in the marble sculpture of the Victory. 

37 бее Rab Hatfeild, The Wealth of Michelangelo (Roma: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 
2002). 

38 See Il Carteggio di Michelangelo, 5 vols., ed. Paola Barocchi and Renzo Ristori (Florence: 
Sansoni, 1965-1983). For the searchable on-line version provided by Fondazione 
Memofonte founded by Barocchi, see http://www.memofonte.it/autori/carteggio- 
michelangelo-buonarroti-1475-1564-10.html; Il Carteggio Indiretto di Michelangelo, ed. 
Barocchi, Kathleen Loach Bramanti, and Renzo Ristori (Florence: s.P.E.S., 1988-1995). For 
the searchable on-line version, see http://www.memofonte.it/autori/carteggio-indiretto- 
michelangelo-buonarroti-1475-1564.html. Michelangelo's records and contracts should 
also be noted as an important primary sources. See / ricordi di Michelangelo, ed. Barocchi 
and Lucilla Bardeschi Ciulich (Florence: Sansoni, 1970); I contratti di Michelangelo, ed. 
Lucilla Bardeschi Ciulich, (Florence: s.P.E.S., 2005). 
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his linguistic style.89 In addition to the letters, Giorgio Vasari's 1550 and 1568 
vite of Michelangelo, as well as Ascanio Condivi's 1553 biography sanctioned 
by the artist, remain crucial to the studies of many scholars.*° Paul Barolsky 
ponders an expansive array of ideas related to Michelangelo's writings and art- 
works as well as to Vasari's biographies on the artist in a singular study.^! Also 
with regard to Vasari's writing, which featured Michelangelo as the pinnacle 
artist known for his individual style, Marco Rufini examines the concept of 
authorship during the age of corporate and collective art under the academy 
in Florence founded by Vasari in same year Michelangelo died.*? 

In regard to recent biographies, there has been an inundation of scholarly 
accounts on the artist's life and works.^? In a readable study, John T. Spike 
focuses on reevaluating Michelangelo's early career, and William E. Wallace 
vividly brings the artist to life through the weaving together of a variety of 
primary sources in a comprehensive narrative.^^ Michael Hirst makes use 
of new archival discoveries to illuminate the first half of the artist's career.^? 
Other new biographies include those by the historian Volker Reinhardt and art 
restorer Antonio Forcellino that each offer particular perspectives related to 
each authors’ respective fields of study.*9 





39 бее Deborah Parker, Michelangelo and the Art of Letter Writing (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2010). 

40 See Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de piv eccellenti architetti, pittori, et scvltori italiani, da Cimabve 
insino a’ tempi nostril (Florence: Lorenzo Torrentino, 1550) and Le vita de’ piv eccellenti 
pittori, scvltori, e architettori, scritte da M. Giorgio Vasari... di nuouo dal medesimo riuiste 
et ampliate con i ritratti loro et con l'aggiunta delle vite de’ viui, & de’ morti dall'anno 1550. 
insino al 1567 (Florence: Giunti, 1568); Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelagnolo Buonarroti 
(Rome: Antonio Blado, 1553). 

41 See Paul Barolsky, Michelangelo and the Finger of God (Athens: Georgia Museum of Art, 
University of Georgia, 2003). 

42 See Marco Rufini, Art Without an Author: Vasari's Lives and Michelangelo's Death (New 
York: Fordham University Press, 2011). 

43 See Martin Gayford, Michelangelo: His Epic Life (London: Fig Tree, 2013); and Miles Unger's 
Michelangelo: A Life in Six Masterpieces (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2014), for two recent 
biographies intended for popular consumption. 

44 See John T. Spike, Young Michelangelo: A Path to the Sistine (New York: Vendome Press, 
2010); William E. Wallace, Michelangelo: The Artist, The Man and His Times (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2010). 

45 See Michael Hirst, Michelangelo: The Achievement of Fame, 1475-1534, vol. 1 (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2011). 

46 бее Volker Reinhardt, Der Góttliche: Das Leben des Michelangelo (München: Beck, 2010); 
Antonio Forcellino, Michelangelo: A Tormented Life (Hoboken: Wiley, 2011). 
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Moreover, wide-ranging studies on Michelangelo's full corpus include 
Frank Zóllner's biographic essay and a four-part catalogue of paintings, sculp- 
tures, architecture, and drawings.^" In a review of nearly two hundred fifty of 
Michelangelo's drawings, Hugo Chapman takes a thorough chronological look 
at the importance of disegno in Michelangelo's artistic process.48 On the other 
hand, Paul Joannides's studies concentrate on drawings by Michelangelo and 
his copyists in the Louvre Museum, and focus on works in the Ashmolean, 
including copies of lost drawings.49 In two substantial volumes, Cristina 
Luchinat Acidini reviews forty-six of Michelangelo's sculpted works in mar- 
ble, wood, and clay, including many recently debated attributions in one, and 
Michelangelo's painting career from his early days in the bottega of Ghirlandaio 
to the making of his last frescoes in the other.°° 

Tying together a theme that spans both Michelangelo's two- and three- 
dimensional works, James Hall investigates the artist's preoccupation with 
the nude figure.?! More recently, Michael Cole assesses the differing notions 
of Michelangelo and Leonardo's figural art, highlighting the moment when the 
two artists worked side by side for the Florentine government in the Palazzo 
Vecchio.°? Further defining Michelangelo's working relationship with and 
impact on other sixteenth-century artists has been a principal concern to many 
art historians. Authors such as Rona Goffen, Patricia A. Emison, Bernardine 
Barnes, Morten Steen Hansen, and Maria Loh explore various forms of con- 
temporary written reception and artistic responses to Michelangelo's persona 
and works.53 





47 See Frank Zöllner, Michelangelo: das vollständige Werk (Köln: Taschen, 2007), with con- 
tributions by Christof Thoenes and Thomas Pópper, and published in English in 2014 to 
commemorate the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the artist's death. 

48 бее Hugo Chapman, Michelangelo Drawings: Closer to the Master (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2005). 

49 See Paul Joannides, Véronique Goarin, and Catherine Scheck, Michel-Ange: Éléves et 
Copistes (Paris: Réunion des musées nationaux, 2003), and The Drawings of Michelangelo 
and his Followers in the Ashmolean Museum (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2007). 

50 Cristina Luchinat Acidini, Michelangelo scultore (Milano: F. Motta, 2006) and Michelangelo 
pittore (Milano: F. Motta, 2007), which also appear in English. 

51 бее James Hall, Michelangelo and the Reinvention of the Human Body (New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 2005). 

52 See Michael Cole, Leonardo, Michelangelo, and the Art of the Figure (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2015). 

53 See Rona Goffen, Renaissance Rivals: Michelangelo, Leonardo, Raphael and Michelangelo 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2002), which engagingly tackles the topic of artistic 
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As current trends show, our understanding of the artist, his work, and the 


context in which he lived continues to огоу.5 In considering the substantial 


additions to the field since the turn of the century, the future of Michelangelo 





54 


» 


competition with Michelangelo positioned as protagonist; Emison, Creating the "Divine 
Artist from Dante to Michelangelo (2004), which reviews the concept of artistic genius 
and the contemporary rhetoric of the notion of the "divine artist" with Michelangelo 
at the forefront of much of the discussion; Bernadine Barnes, Michelangelo in Print: 
Reproductions as Response in the Sixteenth Century (Farnham: Ashgate, 2010), which 
focuses on the importance of the various printed responses to Michelangelo's artwork 
during the Cinquecento; Morten Steen Hansen, In Michelangelo's Mirror: Perino del Vaga, 
Daniele da Volterra, and Pellegrino Tibaldi (University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 2013), which discusses artistic dialogues with Michelangelo's work; and Maria Loh, 
Still Lives: Death, Desire, and the Portrait of the Old Master (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2015), which looks at how images of artists such as Michelangelo played a factor in 
the heightening of celebrity status. 

While it is my intention to be thorough, it is not my intention so be cumbersome so in 
most cases only one publication per author has been mentioned as an introduction to his 
or her work. Additional scholars who have also published studies on Michelangelo in the 
new millennium—many of whom are new to publishing on Michelangelo include—in 
an undifferentiated alphabetical list: Rosella Alberti, Michaél J. Amy, Rita Balleri, Amy R. 
Bloch, Gerd Blum, David Boffa, Lizzie Boubli Benjamin Braude, Piers Dominic Britton, 
Valeria Bruni, Stephanie Buck, Marco Bussagli, Francesco Cagliotti, Ida Campeggiani, 
Elena Capretti, Paula Carabell, Silvia Catitti, Rebekah Compton, James Gill Cooper, 
Andrea Corsaro, Janet Cox-Rearick, Claudio Crescentini, Andrea Dei, Una Roman 
D'Elia, Andrea Donati, David Drogin, Martha Dunkleman, Claudia Echinger-Maurach, 
Karen L. Edwards, David Ekserdjian, Larry J. Feinberg, Philipp Fehl, Andrea Felici, Emily 
Fenichel, Emanuela Ferretti, Jennifer H. Finkel, Chiara Franceschini, Luba Freedman, 
Maia Wellington Gahtan, Mary D. Garrard, Rachel L. Geschwind, Creighton E. Gilbert, 
Achim Gnann, David Hemsoll, Berthold Hub, Fredrika Jacobs, David E. Karmon, Joost 
Keizer, Margaret A. Kuntz, Norman E. Land, Anne Varick Lauder, Anne Leader, Elena 
Marconi, Marcella Marongiu, Thomas F. Mayer, Erin Sutherland Minter, John F. Moffitt, 
Philip Morel, Jonathan Nelson, Arnold Nesselrath, Fabrizio Nevola, Antonio Paolucci, 
Ulrich Pfisterer, Elizabeth Pilliod, Maura Pratesi, Rudolf Preimesberger, Pina Ragionieri, 
Guido Rebecchini, Sergio Risaliti, Raphael Rosenberg, Georg Satzinger, Enrico Sartoni, 
Oscar Schiavone, Melinda Schlitt, Eike Schmidt, Andreas Schumacher, Rick Scorza, 
Giandomenico Semeraro, Lothar Sickel, Patricia Simons, Carl Smith, Tamara Smithers, 
Stefano Soci, Martin Sonnabend, Franco Speroni, Riccardo Spinelli, Regina Stefaniak, 
David Summers, Ben Thomas, John Turner, Franz-Joachim Verspohl, Aileen June Wang, 
Dena M. Woodall, Vitale Zanchettin, and Shelley Zuraw. I apologize for any oversights. For 
a complete and annotated Michelangelo bibliography currently up to 2011, see William E. 
Wallace, "Michelangelo" bibliography for the Oxford Bibliography Online (ово), ed. 
Margaret L. King, 20n. http://www.oxfordbibliographiesonline.com/view/document/ 
obo-9780195399301/0b0-9780195399301-0103.xml. 
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scholarship will surely be just as stimulating and informative.°> As exhibited 
in the massive body of research on Michelangelo, the field is not dead, as 
Nicholson may have cynically envisioned several decades ago. In 2014, when 
we celebrate the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the artist's death, it is 
alive and well.°© However, Michelangelo scholars today are challenged to not 
only summit the steep and ever-growing mountain of Michelangelo literature 
but also to discover a new vantage point. 

There is more to be done: more in-depth exploration about Michelangelo's 
portrayal of women; further nuancing of gender issues; additional consider- 
ation about his late architectural projects in Rome; and certainly more to glean 
from the artist's letters. Scholars of the new millennium must seek to look 
through new lenses: macroscopic wide-angle views offer expansive, theme- 
based considerations that draw from multidisciplinary sources, while micro- 
scopic zoom-lenses offer narrow studies that uncover details not previously 
examined. Both visions present fresh outlooks about Michelangelo's life and 
work and are offered in this volume. Surprisingly, since the turn of the century, 
anthologies on Michelangelo have numbered only a few in English outside the 
category of exhibition catalogues. They have focused on specific themes and 
works of art, such as Francis Ames-Lewis and Paul Joannides' Reactions to the 
Master: Michelangelo's Effect on Art and Artists in the Sixteenth Century, which 
provides studies on how artists worked "after" Michelangelo, and Marcia B. 





55 . Works in progress and forthcoming books include Laura Camille Agoston's Ambivalent 
Sovereign: Michelangelo's Funeral in San Lorenzo; Carmen Bambach's The Quest for 
Authenticity in Michelangelo s Drawings; Bernardine Barne's Michelangelo and the 
Renaissance Viewer; Kim E. Butler's Splendid Corporeality in the Sistine Chapel; Joost 
Keizer's Michelangelo and the Politics of Art, Christian Kleinbub's Michelangelo's Spiritual 
Anatomies; Stuart Lingo's Bronzino’s Bodies: Fortunes of the Ideal Nude in an Age of Reform 
(with discussions on Michelangelo's Last Judgment); Maria Ruvoldt's, Michelangelo in 
Multiple: The Gift Drawings for Tommaso de'Cavalieri and Their Afterlife; Tamara Smithers' 
The Cults of Raphael and Michelangelo, 16th-19th Centuries; and William E. Wallace's God's 
Architect: Michelangelo's Late Life and Art. 

56 See Sandro Bellesi and Francesca Petrucci, eds., L'immortalità di un mito: L'eredità di 
Michelangelo nelle arti e negli insegnamenti accademici a Firenze dal Cinquecento alla 
contemporaneità (Florence: Edifir-Edizioni, 2014). This exhibition in Florence hosted by 
the Accademia delle Arti del Disegno in Florence also celebrated the anniversary of the 
founding of the academy in 1564. Similarly, Rome held a large exhibition in Michelangelo’ 
honor at the Musei Capitolini. See 1564/2014 Michelangelo. Incontrare un artista univer- 
sale, ed. Cristina Acidini, Elena Capretti and Sergio Risalitti (Florence: Giunti Editore, 
2014). There have been a large number of excellent Michelangelo exhibitions over the last 
decade and a half, which are not possible to review in full here. 
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Наз Michelangelo’ ‘Last Judgment, which brings together a broad range of 
essays about Michelangelo's Sistine Chapel altar wall fresco.°” 

Michelangelo in the New Millennium: Conversations about Artistic Practice, 
Patronage and Christianity constitutes a response to the question often voiced 
at academic gatherings over the last decade, "Why more Michelangelo?” —a 
question to which William Wallace responds in the foreword of this volume.°® 
The novelty of the organization of this volume lies in the pairing of six stud- 
ies by scholars new to publishing on Michelangelo in this century. Each essay 
responds briefly to its partnered study, drawing connections between the two. 
The three sections reflect upon artistic intention, probe deeper into the artist's 
early religious works, and consider his late papal painting commissions for 
Popes Paul 111 and rv. The contributors employ an assortment of methodolo- 
gies: they propose alternative iconographic readings of familiar works; offer 
various contextual insights; explore novel themes; or derive new observations 
from close visual analysis. 

The volume begins with the section "Artistic Mobility" which features stud- 
ies that show how Michelangelo evoked, whether intentionally or not, mobility 
in his art making—its variability of placement regarding location and intent, 
and its ability to serve as social and political leverage. How did Michelangelo 
assert artistic agency? How did he allow for agency of the object? What hap- 
pened to the artwork once it left his hands and took on its own meaning? 





57 Francis Ames-Lewis and Paul Joannides, eds., Reactions to the Master: Michelangelo's 
Effect on Art and Artists in the Sixteenth Century (Burlington: Ashgate, 2003); Marcia B. 
Hall, ed., Michelangelo's ‘Last Judgment’ (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2005). 

58 Wallace importantly continues the running dialogue of conversations led by himself and 
others at academic gatherings in the last decade such as Wallace's "Michelangelo" session 
at the College Art Association's annual conference in Seattle, wA, February 19-21, 2004, 
which included papers by Randi Klebanoff, Maria Ruvoldt, Donald R. Schrader, Cammy 
Brothers, and Shelley E. Zuraw. See also the “Rethinking Michelangelo" Symposium at 
Syracuse University, NY, October 3-5, 2008 organized by Gary Radke. For more informa- 
tion, see http://michelangelo.syr.edu/symposium/symposium.html. This also includes 
the "Michelangelo" roundtable at the Renaissance Society of America annual confer- 
ence in Montreal March 24-26, 201, chaired by Carmen Bambach with discussants 
William Wallace, Paul Barolsky/Jonathan Nelson, Leonard Barkan, and Deborah Parker. 
In response, my session "Michelangelo Tomorrow: Hearing from Junior Scholars" con- 
vened at the 2012 Sixteenth Century Society Conference in Cincinnati to hear the talks 
of three rising Michelangelo specialists with Wallace as commentator. See See Eric R. 
Hupe, “Re-thinking Patrons: Michelangelo's Strozzi Tondo,” Emily Fenichel, “Wisdom 
and Prophecy in Michelangelo's ‘Sibylline’ Madonnas,” and Sarah Rolf Prodan, “Vat. Lat. 
3211: Michelangelo’s spiritual aesthetics?" (papers presented at the annual meeting of the 
SCSC, Cincinnati, OH, October 26—28, 2012). 
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Michelangelo often got lost in the sculptural process, oblivious to the origi- 
nal intention, which resulted in a lack of site-specificity. While this allowed 
Michelangelo to maintain full artistic control in his studio, it also meant his 
art could be marketed or gifted if the commission did not turn out as planned. 
The two studies in this section offer new ways of looking at Renaissance art as 
a series of social, creative, and emotional exchanges— between not only the 
maker and receiver of the work but also between the maker and the artwork 
made—erasing the notion of a static function of Renaissance art. 

In Chapter 1 “Site-Specificity,” Joost Keizer reflects upon two of the most 
remarkable features of Michelangelo's sculptures and his working process: 
the absence of intention and the presence of intimacy when carving. Most 
of Michelangelo's sculptures were never situated in the place for which 
they were intended, including his large-scale statues. Keizer argues that the 
missed destination of many of Michelangelo's sculptures was not just the 
result of coincidence. Rather he submits that their lack of site-specificity was 
informed by a completely new way of thinking about large-scale sculpture in 
which more energy was invested in process and experiment than in finish. 
Michelangelo worked on several large-scale sculpture projects simultane- 
ously but paid remarkably little attention to their destination.>9 The Slaves, 
now in the Accademia in Florence, that Michelangelo had contracted to sculpt 
for the tomb memorial of Julius 11, were carved in his workshop in Florence, 
and Michelangelo proved reluctant to send them to Rome. Some years ago, 
a discussion arose over the question whether the Slaves were made for the 
tomb of Julius 11 or for the San Lorenzo Facade in Florence.9? Similar battles 
were fought over the original location of Michelangelo's David.9! None of the 





59 As Keizer assesses, this was pointed out in Michael Hirst's recent biography on the artist. 
See Michael Hirst, Michelangelo: The Achievement of Fame, 1475-1534 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2011). I thank Joost Keizer for providing a summary of his chapter used 
as the basis of this overview. 

60 Edith Balas, “Michelangelo’s Florentine Slaves and the S. Lorenzo Facade,” The Art Bulletin 
65 (1983): 665-71; Howard Hibbard, “Michelangelo’s Slaves,’ The Art Bulletin 66 (1984): 
673—78. On artistic process, see Amy Bloch, “Michelangelo’s Atlas Slave and the Movement 
of Stone" in Making and Moving Sculpture in Early Modern Italy, ed. Kelley Helmstutler Di 
Dio (Farnham: Ashgate, 2015), 59-85. 

61 бее Charles Seymour, Michelangelo’ David: A Search for Identity (Pittsburg: University of 
Pittsburg Press, 1967); Saul Levine, “The Location of Michelangelo's David: The Meeting 
of January 25,1504, The Art Bulletin 56 (1974): 31-49; N. Randolph Parks, “The Placement of 
Michelangelo's David: A Review of the Documents, The Art Bulletin 57 (1975): 561-70; and 
Irving Lavin, "David's Sling and Michelangelo's Bow: A Sign of Freedom,” in Past-Present: 
Essays on Historicism in Art from Donatello to Picasso (Berkeley: University of California 
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parties considered the possibility that Michelangelo was less determined about 
the destination of his statues than historians today expect from a Renaissance 
artist. Keizer importantly proposes a flexible model for the understanding of 
the relationship between sculpture and place—an idea that Michelangelo was 
one of the first artists to explore. 

In chapter 2, “Michelangelo’s Strozzi Tondo?: Securing Status with Art,” 
Eric R. Hupe discusses how Michelangelo maneuvered Florence's vacillating 
political climate through art making. By utilizing a selection of sources never 
before considered in the context of Michelangelo, Hupe, through a close 
inspection of familial relations, expands our comprehension of the artist's 
associations with the noble Strozzi family. Michelangelo strategically gifted art 
to ingratiate himself with the family or to express his gratitude. A gift, however, 
is free from the constraints of a commission where the giver and the recipient 
determine its intention. The ambiguous nature of the gift also allows one, if 
need be, to deflect and mask its original intentions. Because Michelangelo's 
relationship with the Strozzi was founded on a long chain of gifts and favors, 
it was easy for the artist to conceal ties when the relationship was no lon- 
ger beneficial to him.9? Hupe proposes a calculated interpretation of how 
Michelangelo used his art to climb Florence's social ladder, using it as a sort of 
social currency. In doing so, he reconstructs the Doni Tondo's original context 
through evaluation of the artist's long relationship with the Strozzi, consider- 
ing the painting as one of the means by which Michelangelo attracted the fam- 
ily as potential patrons. 

The next section “Sycretic Seers" presents studies that explore Michelangelo's 
Christian images of prescient figures from his early career. These two essays 





Press, 1993), 51-58. See also John T. Paoletti, Michelangelo's David: Florentine History and 
Civic Identity (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2015); On the placement and mov- 
ing of David, see Wallace, "An Impossible Task" in Making and Moving Sculpture in Early 
Modern Italy, ed. Kelley Helmstutler Di Dio (Farnham: Ashgate, 2015), 47—58. 

62 While there is no all-encompassing theory of how these gifts function, Hupe builds upon 
our understanding of the immense power wielded by Michelangelo in giving his works 
of art. He notes that Alexander Nagel and Maria Ruvoldt have most recently discussed 
Michelangelo's gift giving. See Alexander Nagel, "Art as Gift: Liberal Art and Religious 
Reform in the Renaissance, in Negotiating the Gift: Pre-Modern Figurations of Exchange, 
ed. Gadi Algazi, Valentin Groebner and Bernhard Jussen, 387-413 (Paris: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 2003); Alexander Nagel, “Gifts for Michelangelo and Vittoria Colonna,” Art 
Bulletin 79 (1997): 647-68; Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 169-79; Maria 
Ruvoldt, “Michelangelo’s Slaves and the Gift of Liberty" Hupe notes that the majority of 
these studies focus on Michelangelo's “presentation” drawings. I thank Eric Hupe for the 
summary of his essay used in part for the discussion of his study in this introduction. 
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work in tandem not only because of the shared interest in exploring and elabo- 
rating upon and suggestions made by Charles de Tolnay, but also more impor- 
tantly because of the attention they bring to Michelangelo's formal borrowing 
and how it affects meaning.9? Why did he choose certain formal models and 
how does this influence our reading of them? How can we go further than 
mere visual analysis and attach meaning to Michelangelo's selected artistic 
precedents as translated into his work? The first essay documents a search for 
and exploration of the sibyls and prophetic knowledge from a pagan into a 
Christianized and Renaissance context while the second proposes a Lucretian 
reading of the nudes in the Doni Tondo and the Ignudi on the Sistine Ceiling. 
In Chapter 3 “The Pitti Tondo: A "Sibylline" Madonna,” Emily Fenichel exam- 
ines the theme of the prophetic Madonna in numerous drawings and finished 
works— particularly the Pitti Tondo—showing that Michelangelo created inno- 
vative iconographies engaged with Marian theology. Michelangelo's treatment 
of the theme reflected earlier renderings by the Trecento master Giovanni 
Pisano, revealing that he actually drew his source for Mary from images of 
sibyls. Tolnay saw Michelangelo's images of the Madonna as imbued with the 
power to see into this future and the inevitable fate of her son by referring 
to them as “sibylline,” which linked them with the ancient prophetic women 
known as sibyls.9^ However, nowhere does he explore the gravity of the theo- 
logical implications.9? Fenichel argues for а more theoretically grounded art- 
ist and considers how Michelangelo expressed the Virgin's prescience in light 
of contemporary theology in the Pitti Tondo. Her study presents new patris- 
tic understandings of Mary as a prophetess as explored in the books of Isaiah 
and Wisdom as well as the interchangeability of the Virgin and the sibyls in 





63 | See Charles de Tolnay, Michelangelo. 5 vols. (Princeton: Princeton University Press); The 
Youth of Michelangelo, vol. 1 (1943), The Sistine Ceiling, vol. 2 (1945), The Medici Chapel, 
vol. 3 (1948), The Tomb of Julius 11, vol. 4 (1954), The Final Period: Last Judgment, Frescoes of 
the Pauline Chapel, Last Pietás, vol. 5 (1960). 

64 Tolnay, Michelangelo, Youth, vol. 1, 126, 158, 160, 162. Throughout this first book, Tolnay 
ascribes the "sibylline type" to the Madonna of the Stairs, the Bruges Madonna, and the 
Pitti and Taddei Tondi. As Fenichel discerns, he is the first to separate such works out as a 
series. See Charles de Tolnay, The Art and Thought of Michelangelo (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1964), 58-59. I thank her for the summarization of her chapter used as the basis of 
the discussion of her study in this introduction. 

65 Tolnay, Art and Thought, 58-59. Tolnay was also primarily interested in the formal devel- 
opment of these works, not their potential devotional use. According to Fenichel, a prob- 
lem lies in the fact that Tolnay privileged the term's pagan implications over its Christian 
ones, arguing that the artist's early Virgins exhibit a “pre-Christian ecstasy” and a “pagan 
element," thereby appealing to humanist patrons. 
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contemporary religious literature, topics previously not discussed in relation 
to Michelangelo's works. 

In Chapter 4 “Christ-Bearers and Seers of the Period Ante Legem: On the 
Male Nudes in Michelangelo's Doni Tondo and Sistine Ceiling Frescoes,” 
Jonathan Kline elucidates the meaning of the /gnudi on the Sistine Chapel 
Ceiling. Working from an idea presented by Tolnay, Kline seeks to expound 
upon their significance in the framework of a chain of related works.99 In 
doing so, he defines the repetition and redaction of the male nude as a formal, 
signifying motif in a series of images: a Roman cameo in the Medici collection, 
in a medallion in the Palazzo Medici courtyard, as well as on the vault of the 
vestibule of the sacristy of Santo Spirito through Michelangelo's Doni Tondo, 
ultimately to the Sistine /gnudi. Michelangelo was able to borrow the forms 
seen in each earlier work of art and invest them with new meaning. In the Doni 
Tondo, Mary is characterized as christotokos, Christ-bearer. The male figures 
behind her may relate by functioning as Christ-bearers from the period ante 
legem, the era before Jewish Law and Christian Grace. Kline posits that the 
Ignudi are from the same period but are endowed with attributes that illustrate 
them to be Lucretian “primitives” and seers with a knowledge of events from 
the era of Mosaic Law. 

In the last section “Papal Patronage: The Pauls" the authors discuss 
Michelangelo's paintings commissioned by Paul 111 and Paul Iv for chapels 
at the Vatican Palace. What more can we glean from Michelangelo's papal 
projects, especially those in the last decades of his life? What do the paint- 
ings and studies for the sacred spaces of the Sistine Chapel and the Pauline 
Chapel reveal about Michelangelo's understanding of Christian mission and 
vocation within in the larger religious framework of reform and in the con- 
text of ecclesiastic ceremony and tradition? While Michelangelo worked for 
a total of seven popes, Pope Paul 111 was arguably his most important patron, 
but remarkably little scholarship is devoted to their partnership. The first 
study considers how the Last Judgment contributed to Paul 111’s spiritual and 
political agendas. It also examines the visual aspects of the fresco that scholars 
have seldom discussed: the physical properties of the painted relics, the eccle- 
siastical personages represented, and Michelangelo's use of the natural light 





66 As Kline observes, Tolnay proposed that some of the male nudes are similar in pose and 
appearance to figures depicted in sculpted medallions in the courtyard of the Palazzo 
Medici in Florence. See Tolnay, Michelangelo: The Sistine Ceiling, vol. 2, 65-66. See also 
Ernst Steinmann, Die sistinische Kapelle, vol. 2: Michelangelo (München: Verlagsanstalt F. 
Bruckmann A.G., 1905), 252-54, who was the first to mention this, although briefly. I thank 
Jonathan Kline for the information on his study for use in this introduction. 
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entering the chapel to engage the worshipper. Similarly, the last chapter uses 
careful visual observation to reconsider Michelangelo's Expulsion drawings 
thought to be studies for the lunette above the door in the Pauline Chapel. 
Insights are revealed into Michelangelo's working method and his relationship 
with Marcello Venusti regarding the commission that is here proposed to be 
for Paul ту, not Paul 111, as previously assumed. 

In Chapter 5 “Virtuous Prelates, Burdensome Relics and a Sliver of Gold in 
the Last Judgment,’ Erin Sutherland Minter discusses how the representation of 
relics and ecclesiastical figures in the painting as well as the use of natural light 
in the chapel engaged the audience to effectively convey messages supporting 
Pope Paul 1115 personal and papal objectives. Sutherland Minter evaluates how 
the Last Judgment constitutes a deliberate papal response to Protestant criti- 
cisms, in how the altar wall illustrates the exemplary devotion of the found- 
ers of the Church as part of papal agenda, emphasizes the centrality of Christ 
in the Church, and places importance on the sanctity of relics.°” Renaissance 
Rome equated the weight of relics with sanctity. Sutherland Minter observes 
that preparatory drawings of the fresco show that this weightiness is a con- 
sistent feature of the martyr group. She also considers the dynamic effects of 
light on the fresco at different times of day noticing that without electric light, 
sunlight entering the chapel shines on the blessed, leaving the damned strug- 
gling in shadow. Illuminated by the same light, the painted figures seemingly 
share the chapel with the viewers, blurring the boundaries between painted 
and physical space. 

In Chapter 6 "Michelangelo the Lefty: The Expulsion Drawings and Marcello 
Venusti," Margaret Kuntz also relies on careful looking. Kuntz investigates the 
evolution of Michelangelo's four drawings for the Expulsion of the Money 
Changers as products of a left-handed draftsman. Here, she reviews a previ- 
ously unexplored subject: how handedness impacted an artist's design pro- 
cess and evolution of graphics on paper. Kuntz argues that Michelangelo's 
designs, among his last drawings, were for the Cappella Paolina and likely 
commissioned by Paul rv Carafa in order to further the pope's religious and 





67 Per Sutherland Minter, few scholars have considered at length the nature of the relics 
that the martyrs hold, or their physical exertion in lifting them. Bernadine Barnes dis- 
cusses the association of some figures with important relics in Rome, especially relics 
desecrated in the Sack of 1527, for example. See Bernadine Barnes, Michelangelo's Last 
Judgment: The Renaissance Response (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998), 56. 
See also Bernadine Barnes, "Skin, Bones, and Dust: Self-Portraits in Michelangelo's Last 
Judgment, Sixteenth Century Journal 35, no. 4 (2004): 979. I thank Erin Sutherland Minter 
for providing a summary of her essay for use in this introduction. 
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political agenda, and were not commissioned by Pope Paul III Farnese, the 
original patron of the chapel.68 Moreover, the inclusion of this subject, which 
would be viewed in conjunction with Michelangelo's last frescoes on the lat- 
eral walls, the Conversion of Paul and the Crucifixion of Peter, directly relates 
to the functions of the chapel as both the Sacrament and Conclave Chapel 
for the Vatican Palace. The Expulsion, designed by Michelangelo, would have 
had particular potency in this space as a tangible manifestation that spoke to 
Carafa's unyielding desire for Church reform, and more broadly to his efforts 
to recapture the Church of the Holy Sepulcher both physically and metaphori- 
cally in the Cappella Paolina. Kuntz importantly brings attention to drawings 
that otherwise have received relatively little attention in the Michelangelo lit- 
erature as they fall into the liminal category of “cartonetti” drawings made by 
Michelangelo for use by other artists such as Marcello Venusti.5? 





68 As Kuntz notes, in 1971 Tolnay tentatively suggested that the black chalk Expulsion draw- 
ings might be studies for the lunette over the door of the Cappella Paolina and associated 
them with the decorative campaign of Paul 111 Farnese. See Tolnay, Michelangelo, The 
Final Period, vol. 5, 78 and catalogue entries 211-13, where the sequence of execution is dis- 
cussed. In 1979 John Gere dismissed Tolnay's hypothesis by redating the drawings to the 
late 1550s. See John Gere, Drawings By Michelangelo From The British Museum (Pierpont 
Morgan Library: New York, 1979), 103. This idea echoes Thode's suggestion that this sub- 
ject was a topic of conversation between Michelangelo and Vittoria Colonna and particu- 
larly reform of the Church and papacy, as noted by Tolnay, Final Period, 213. Most recently 
Hugo Chapman, like Kuntz, dates the drawings to c.1555-60. See Chapman, Michelangelo 
Drawings: Closer to the Master, 267. Chapman briefly discusses the three sheets in the 
British Museum and the panel by in the National Gallery London, but does not pro- 
pose what the designs were intended for. Ibid., 265-69. Alexander Perrig, Michelangelo's 
Drawings. The Science of Attribution, trans. Michael Joyce (New Haven and London: Yale, 
1991) 105-09, attributes this set of drawings to Daniele da Volterra and suggests a new 
attribution to Giulio Clovio for the National Gallery Expulsion painting. I thank Margaret 
Kuntz for the summary of her essay used as the basis of the discussion of her study in this 
introduction. 

69 Ibid. 144-51. Kuntz concludes that these sheets may have received less scholarly atten- 
tion also because they do not have the same intrinsic interest as “finished” drawings, 
nor were they intended as gifts. Venusti, for example, used the final figure study for the 
panel now in the National Gallery, London. See Jill Dunkerton and Nicholas Penny, From 
Dürer to Veronese (New Haven and London: Yale, 1999), 177. As noted by Dunkerton and 
Penny, “The figures, ..., are now clothed but exactly as Michelangelo preferred, with skin- 
tight garments or gowns that reveal the body beneath." Building on the work of Wallace, 
Kuntz's study will address Michelangelo's artistic relationship with Venusti. See William 
E. Wallace, "Michelangelo admires antiquity ... and Marcello Venusti" in Ashes to Ashes: 
Art in Rome between Humanism and Maniera. Early Modern and Modern Studies, vol. 1, 
eds. Roy Eriksen and Victor Plahte Tschudi, 125-53 (Rome: Edizioni dell'Ateneo, 2006), 
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The coda concludes these studies by offering an exploration of Michelangelo’ 
persona in a brief anecdotal portrait."? “Michelangelo’s Suicidal Stone" pres- 
ents a gathering of Michelangelo's reactions to his peers and friends, and the 
reaction of patrons, collectors, art writers, and artists to him. As a pious man 
who kept to himself, Michelangelo avoided direct personal conflict and artistic 
debate whenever possible. Nonetheless, contemporary sources reveal his stead- 
fast sense of humor, sometimes fiery personality, and infrequent rash conduct. 
The artist's retorts to threats, antagonism, and potential trouble demonstrate 
that he used strategic wit and aphorisms to evade disagreements. Other times, 
he simply lost his temper, or perhaps better described as lost his patience. 
Michelangelo elicited a strong reaction from others as well by bringing out the 
colorful and unusual temperament in those in his realm (and the things in his 
realm?). According to legend, when the stone quarried to be the pendant to 
David heard it was no longer to be carved by Michelangelo and instead Baccio 
Bandinelli, it jumped ship into the Arno! On one hand, Michelangelo attracted 
undying devotion from his admirers and close friends (and apparently his 
stones), and on the other, drew contempt from some contemporaries, such as 
Bandinelli. This study investigates situations in which tempers flared or overly 
intense emotions came into play in Michelangelo's relationships, revealing 
that he not only cleverly used humor to evade personal conflict but also to 
dispense good advice.” 

In closing, this compilation of essays importantly brings together a variety 
of studies that use an assortment of methodological approaches, resituating 





“Michelangelo and Marcello Venusti: A case of Multiple Authorship” in Reactions to the 
Master, 137—56, and “Michelangelo and Venusti Collaborate: The Agony in the Garden,” 
Source 22 (2002): 36-43. 

70  Inbringing together highlights from otherwise disparate sources, this short essay intends 
to be both accessible to students and of interest to scholars. 

71 On Michelangelo's humor in art, see Paul Barolsky, “Michelangelo’s Sense of Humor” in 
Infinite Jest: Wit and Humor in Italian Renaissance Art (Columbia: University of Missouri 
Press, 1978), 51-74. On his humor and use of wit see also Charles Speroni, "Wit and 
Wisdom in Michelangelo's Letters," Italica 41, no. 3 (September 1964): 281-93; Robert J. 
Clements, Michelangelo: A Self-Portrait (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1963), 46-51 
for ironic anecdotes, p. 151 for puns, and pp. 79-81 for aphorisms; Deborah Parker, 
"Michelangelo's Words: Sayings, Doing, Meaning" in Michelangelo and the Art of Letter 
Writing (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 116-44. See also William E. 
Wallace, “Michelangelo Ha Ha,” in Reading Vasari, ed. Anne Barriault, 235-44 (London: 
Philip Wilson Publishers, 2005); The Greatest Ass in the World': Michelangelo as Writer 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska, 2006); and Michelangelo: The Artist, the Man, and His 
Times (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2010). 
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and re-contextualizing Michelangelo's personality, working method, and art- 
work from the days of his early career in Florence to his last works in Rome. 
It attests to unwavering academic interest in the artist and exhibits that every 
era has a new way of looking at, interpreting, and synthesizing the past.’ We 
know Michelangelo and his work fascinated his contemporaries, and five hun- 
dred years later in the new millennium, we can reflect upon the question, 
“why does Michelangelo still intrigue us today?”73 





72 Оп е matter, Wallace wrote: "Every generation must come to grips with an ever enlarged 
Michelangelo and, in a sense, must reinvent him." See Wallace, Michelangelo: Selected 
Scholarship in English, xi. 

73 Students in particular cannot get enough of him as confirmed by countless university art 
history programs offering courses that center on Michelangelo and his times. In my own 
Michelangelo course, I took the opportunity to ask my students this very question. The 
answers comprised of a variety of musings but one unassuming statement seemed best 
to express the inexplicability of the question at hand, and perfect in which to conclude 
here: simply put as if it did not warrant an explanation or could not possibly be explained, 
"because he is Michelangelo." 


PART 1 


Artistic Mobility 


CHAPTER 1 
Site-Specificity 


Joost Keizer 


We teach our students today that Renaissance art is site-specific. Paintings and 
statues were made with a specific location in mind. Site-specificity helps to 
distinguish pre-modern from modern art. Most narratives about the modern- 
ization of art tell the story of art—usually painting—as gradually getting rid 
of restrictions of site and purpose. There is no consensus about when exactly 
art assumed a modern sense of freedom from site. Some authors believe that it 
happened in the early sixteenth century, in the wake of the Reformation, when 
German and Flemish artists stopped making altarpieces.! The altarpiece is 
often used as a kind of pivoting point, for when paintings were being removed 
from their altars in the sixteenth-century Northern countries, art started to 
change radically. Artists started to experiment with other kinds of subjects: 
scenes from quotidian life, like peasants and butchers, still-lives, landscapes, 
and so on. In short, art became more secular. In these interpretations, the secu- 
larization process walks in step with the loss of site-specificity. Other authors 
put more emphasis on the seventeenth-century art market as a catalyst for site- 
unspecific art. An artist working for the open market had little or no clue about 
the person who was going to buy his ware and was therefore little concerned 
with a specific destination for his or her stuff. In the seventeenth century, 
paintings were hung on a wall when formats and dimensions became more 
uniform.? In the end, these explanations are related. The removal of paintings 
from the altars of Northern European churches incited a more liberal system of 
producing art—an art less involved with the doctrines of the Church and less 
concerned with a specific destination. 

These arguments are specifically tailored to painting. The altar features less 
prominently as a site in the history of Italian Renaissance sculpture. Nor does 





1 Joseph Leo Koerner, The Reformation of the Image (London: Reaktion, 2004); Victor Stoichita, 
L'instauration du tableau: Métapeinture à l'aube des Temps modernes (Paris: Méridiens 
Klincksieck, 1993). I would like to thank the two anonymous reviewers for their suggestions 
and comments on an earlier version of the text, as well as Tamara Smithers for her advice and 
excellent editing. 

2 Amy Powell, “Painting as Blur: Landscapes in Paintings of the Dutch Interior” Oxford Art 
Journal 33 (2010): 143-66. 
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the idea of the open market. Most statues were rather big and expensive to 
make, particularly marble and bronze statues. Statues therefore remained a 
commissioned kind of art and therefore an art tied to the specific place selected 
by the patron. The small-scale bronzes that were being made in Italy since the 
late fifteenth century mostly consisted of variations on famous existing stat- 
ues, such as Donatello's bronze David.? The artist Pier Jacopo Alari Bonacolsi, 
better known as Antico, produced a seemingly endless stream of bronze copies 
of famous antique sculptures on a small scale.* The very fact that the originals 
were unmovable and expensive to replicate to scale provoked the making of 
bronze, miniature versions. No miniature industry existed for painting on a 
similar scale.» Even the small-scale bronzes that are not apparently copying 
existing statues still somehow look like copies. Their small scale evokes the size 
of models made by the master in preparation for the larger works. 

If site-specificity provides one way to measure art's modernity then sculp- 
ture came late to modernity. It was at least three centuries later than painting. 
In "Sculpture in the Expanded Field," Rosalind Krauss located the origins of a 
modern, site-free kind of statuary in two statues by Auguste Rodin, his Gates 
of Hell (1880) and his Balzac (1891). Both of these works, Krauss argued, had 
stopped listening to the rules of the Monument, the sculptural variety of the 
altarpiece. Multiples of both works existed in various places, but no original 
could be found at the spots for which they were made. And importantly, the 
works had dismantled their own site-specificity. The doors were not structur- 
ally sound and Rodin himself wrote of the Balzac that it was too subjective for 
acceptance in the public realm. "With these two sculptural projects," Krauss 
diagnosed: 


one crosses the threshold of the logic of the monument, entering the 
space of what could be called its negative condition—a kind of 





3 They are summed up in John Pope-Hennessy, Luca della Robbia (Oxford: Phaidon, 1980), 
264-65. See also James Draper's entry in Italian Renaissance Sculpture in the Time of 
Donatello (Detroit: Founders Society, 1985), 225-28. For the bronzes, see Small Bronzes in the 
Renaissance, ed. Deborah Pincus (Washington: National Gallery of Art, 2001); and Luke Syson 
and Dora Thornton, Objects of Virtue: Art in Renaissance Italy (London: British Museum Press, 
2001). 

4 Now see the excellent catalogue Antico: The Golden Age of Renaissance Bronzes, exh. cat., ed. 
Eleonora Luciano (Washington: National Gallery of Art, 2012). 

5 Michelangelo's paintings were sometimes copied in miniature form. Marcello Venusti made 
asmall copy of Michelangelo's Last Judgment and Giulio Clovio produced miniature versions 
of the Ganymede. I would like to thank one of the anonymous reviewers for pointing these 
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sitelessness, or homelessness, an absolute loss of place. Which is to say 
one enters modernism, since it is the modernist period of sculptural pro- 
duction that operates in relation to this loss of site, producing the monu- 
ment as abstraction, the monument as pure marker or base, functionally 
placeless and largely self-referential.$ 


For Krauss, the loss of a fixed site comes with a necessary erosion of function 
(civic, political, dynastic) and a move towards a kind of art that only references 
itself. Viewed that way, post-war art that again claims to be site-specific—the 
art of Richard Serra, Robert Barry and others—can be seen as a return— 
whether consciously perceived as a return or not—to the site-specific sculp- 
tures of the pre-modern period." 

Michelangelo's sculptures complicate the case. Many of them were never 
delivered to the sites for which they were made. Most of these siteless statues 
were left unfinished. Yet undelivered and unfinished, these statues still lived 
quite a successful life. They were copied, admired, and recommended for edu- 
cational purposes. This essay explores the lack of site-specificity in some of 
these statues. The thesis that I am defending (but that I am not entirely able to 
prove) is that Michelangelo's blindness to the specific site of some of his sculp- 
tures was the direct result of his working methods. If not exactly deliberate, it 
was also unavoidable that these works never met their destination. 

In the late spring of 1506, Michelangelo began carving the Saint Matthew 
(Fig. 1.1). He worked on it through the summer, but left the sculpture unfinished 
in the courtyard of the Florentine Opera del Duomo, the institution responsi- 
ble for the maintenance and decoration of the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
Florence Cathedral. The statue was the first and last Michelangelo would begin 
out of a series of twelve apostles the commission for which he had accepted on 
April 24, 1503. The Apostles were to be placed in niches attached to the piers 
of the cathedral's nave and crossing; the Saint Matthew was meant for the last 
pier of the nave on the right. There had been some delay in the marble supply 
from the quarries in Carrara, and Michelangelo himself had been absent from 
Florence for over a year, which is why he only began carving more than three 
years after he had accepted the commission.® 





6 Rosalind Krauss, "Sculpture in the Expanded Field,” October 8 (1979): 34. 

7 Forthis claim, see Alexander Nagel, Medieval Modern: Art Out of Time (London: Thames & 
Hudson, 2012). For post-war site-specific art, read Miwon Kwon, One Place After Another: Site- 
Specific Art and Locational Identity (Cambridge: MIT Press, 2002). 

8 Michaél Amy, "The Dating of Michelangelo's St. Matthew, The Burlington Magazine 142 
(2000): 493-96. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Michelangelo, Saint Matthew, May-November 


1506, Carrara marble, Galleria dell’Accademia, 
Florence. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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Different commissions were pulling Michelangelo in different directions 
in these years. When he started work on the Saint Matthew in May of 1506, 
much other work remained unfinished: an altarpiece with the Entombment 
(now in London), a projected fresco for the room of the Great Council at the 
Palazzo della Signoria in Florence, a bronze statue of David, and a commission 
for the grave memorial of Pope Julius II, awarded to the artist in the spring of 
1505. He only finished the bronze statue and Julius's memorial; the latter took 
him a lifetime. Michelangelo's relationship with Julius was troubled, partly 
because the artist felt that the pope did not respect his wishes. Weeks before 
Michelangelo started to work on the Saint Matthew, he and Julius had a fall- 
out that spurred the artist's return from Rome to Florence. The enraged pope 
tried to lure him back to his employ when Michelangelo was working on his 
apostle. By November of that year, Michelangelo's Florentine diplomacy and 
papal insistence resulted in the artist joining the pope in Bologna. The Saint 
Matthew stayed behind in the courtyard. Michelangelo would never touch it 
again. It remained in the courtyard of the Opera del Duomo until 1831. 
Michelangelo's Saint Matthew was therefore not purposely left unfinished. 
Papal demands interfered. Other artists had left their works unfinished. In 
1466, Agostino di Duccio left a giant statue of David uncompleted, and in 1474, 
Andrea del Verrocchio abandoned his work on the Forteguerri monument in 
the Cathedral of Pistoia. But in both of these cases, other artists finished the job. 
Lorenzo di Credi brought Verrocchio's work to completion, and Michelangelo 
more famously succeeded in finishing the David.? What is remarkable about the 
Saint Matthew is not that Michelangelo left it incomplete, but that nobody was 
ever asked to finish it. Michelangelo's Florentine patrons were keen on having 
the project for the twelve apostles completed. In the early 1510s, numerous art- 
ists were commissioned to carve the eleven remaining statues. Saint Matthew 
continued to hold some prominence in the cycle. In 1580, when the cycle still 
lacked five apostles, Vincenzo de' Rossi carved a second Saint Matthew, which 
was installed in the niche reserved for Michelangelo's version.!° The fact that 
Michelangelo's sculpture was "replaced" by the end of the sixteenth century 





9 Cf. Jürgen Schulz, “Michelangelo’s Unfinished Works,” The Art Bulletin 57 (1975): 366—73. 

10 А commission for a statue of Bartholomew is not documented. Statues of Thaddeus 
and Matthias were ordered from Andrea Sansovino on June 28, 1512, but never executed; 
Giovanni Poggi, Il Duomo di Firenze: Documenti sulla decorazione della chiesa e del campa- 
nile, ed. Margaret Haines (Florence: Edizione Medicea, 1988), 2, 147—48 (no. 2162). A statue 
of Simon was commissioned from Giovanni di Alessandro Fancelli in 1583, but was never 


carved; Francesco Vossila, Il ciclo degli Apostoli nel Duomo di Firenze (Florence: Alinea, 
2002), 34—35. 
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suggests that, at least by that time, the sculpture was considered as a separate 
item; it could no longer be part of the original Apostle commission. In fact, in 
the course of the sixteenth century nobody ever again mentioned the statue in 
the context of the commission for Twelve Apostles of 1503." The fact that it was 
never installed inside the cathedral had some consequences for the statue's 
meaning. It would have been difficult, for example, to interpret the work sym- 
bolically as a pillar of the church now that it did not stand in the cathedral 
against a column; nor could it serve as an ideal model for Florentine citizens to 
follow, like other statues of saints could at the time.'? 

The statue instead entered a different realm of meaning. Rare for an unfin- 
ished, abandoned statue, it wasn't forgotten. In the second half of the sixteenth 
century, both Giorgio Vasari and the historian and poet Benedetto Varchi 
advised Michelangelo's unfinished sculpture to young sculptors as a demon- 
stration piece of sorts. Varchi said that the sculpture evidenced the "profundity 
and excellence of [Michelangelo's] intellect and talent." If not an apprecia- 
tion of the unfinished (non finito) per se, Vasari's and Varchi's assessments do 
point to a life beyond the statue's site and finish. For them, intention mattered 
more than delivery, conception more than completion. We don't have to wait 
until the late Cinquecento for an appreciation of Michelangelo's statue. The 
young Raphael already knew about the location of the statue in 1507, when he 
made a drawing of it at the spot. Raphael used the sculpture's pose, in reverse, 
in his painting of The Entombment of Christ of 1507.4 And he reused it in the 





11 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori e architettori nelle redazioni del 1550 
e 1568, ed. Rosanna Bettarini and Paola Barocchi (Florence: Sansoni, 1966-71), 6: 22; and 
Benedetto Varchi, Orazione funerale di M. Benedetto Varchi, fatta e recitata da lui pubbli- 
camente nell'essequie di Michelagnolo Buonarroti in Firenze, nella Chiesa di San Lorenzo 
(Florence: Giunti, 1564), 28. Perhaps the road to the statue's self-sufficiency had been 
opened up half a year before Michelangelo started carving the Saint Matthew, when the 
Opera breached their contract with the sculptor by renting out the house promised to 
Michelangelo in the original contract to a third party, because "the apostles have not been 
carved nor does it seem as if they are either being, or can be, carved" (Poggi, Duomo, 
2: 146-47). 

12 For the interpretation of Michelangelo's projected Apostles as pillars of the Church, see 
Michaél Amy, "Imagining Michelangelo's Saint Matthew in its Setting," in Santa Maria del 
Fiore: The Cathedral and its Sculpture, ed. Margaret Haines (Fiesole: Cadmo, 2001), 149—606. 
For saints as ideal models of conduct, see Geraldine Johnson, *The Lion and the Piazza: 
Patrician politics and public statuary in central Florence,” in Secular sculpture, 1350—1550, 
ed. Philip Lindley and Thomas Frangenberg (Stanford: Shaun Tyas, 2000), 54—73. 

13 Varchi, Orazione funerale, 28. 

14 London, British Museum, 1855-2-14-1, pen over underdrawing in chalk, 230 x 319 mm. For 
the drawing, see Eckhart Knab, Erwin Mitsch, Konrad Oberhuber, with the assistance of 
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School of Athens for the figure sometimes identified as Permenides, just left to 
the portrait of Michelangelo added later. 

The early and vibrant life of Michelangelo's Saint Matthew probably explains 
why Vincenzo de' Rossi was asked to make a replacement for the statue rather 
than finish it. Finishing it would have destroyed a Michelangelo. This early 
appreciation of an unfinished statue allowed Michelangelo the freedom to 
reconsider the relationship between artwork, site, and finish in later sculptures. 

In1505, without work on the Apostles for Florence even begun, Michelangelo 
accepted the commission from Julius 11 to design and execute his grave memo- 
rial, both the architecture and the sculpture. Work on the tomb would cover the 
next four decades of Michelangelo life. It overlapped with many other large- 
scale sculptural projects: The Florentine apostles, the San Lorenzo Facade, 
the Minerva Christ, and the statues for the Medici Chapel. The overlap has 
caused some confusion in modern scholarship. Most scholars take the Victory 
and the Four Slaves in the Galleria dell'Accademia in Florence as statues for 
Julius's tomb, yet some believe that they were made for projects in Florence 
(Figs. 1.2—1.5).1° Michelangelo carved the first phase of the tomb sculptures— 
the Louvre Slaves and the Moses—in Rome between 1513 and 1516, in tandem 
with the first version of the Minerva Christ. But the second phase, which 
included the Accademia statues and the Victory, were carved in Florence, in 
Michelangelo's Via Mozza workshop, where they could still be found at the 
time of the his death in 1564. The Accademia Slaves shared the workshop with 
the sculptures Michelangelo was carving for the Medici Chapel. When the heirs 
of Julius II (d. 1513) started to get worried that Michelangelo was carving the 
Slaves at his own initiative, perhaps to use them for some other project, one of 
Michelangelo's friends tried to comfort them by saying that Michelangelo kept 
the two projects strictly separated.!9 





Sylvia Ferino-Pagden, Raphael. Die Zeichnungen (Stuttgart: Urachhaus, 1983), 574—75, and 
fig. 206. 

15 Edith Balas, "Michelangelo's Florentine Slaves and the S. Lorenzo Facade,” The Art Bulletin 
65 (1983): 665—71. For a critical rejoinder, see the letter by Howard Hibbard and the reply 
by Balas in The Art Bulletin 66 (1984): 673-78. 

16 Il carteggio di Michelangelo, ed. Paola Barocchi and Renzo Ristori (Florence: Sansoni, 
1965-83) (hereafter cited as Carteggio), 3: 345 (no. 833). Michelangelo often worked on 
statues for different projects simultaneously, for which see William E. Wallace, “A Week 
in the Life of Michelangelo, in Looking at Italian Renaissance Sculpture, ed. Sarah Blake- 
McHam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 203-22. 
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FIGURE 1.2 Michelangelo, Prisoner (Atlas), 1530—34, Carrara marble, 


Galleria dell’Accademia, Florence. 
PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 1.3 Michelangelo, Prisoner (Bearded Slave), 1530-34, 


Carrara marble, Galleria dell’Accademia, Florence. 
PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 1.4 Michelangelo, Prisoner (Young Slave), 
1530-34, Carrara marble, Galleria 
dell’Accademia, Florence. 

PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 1.5 Michelangelo, Prisoner (Awakening Slave), 1530-34, 


Carrara marble, Galleria dell’Accademia, Florence. 
PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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But the confusion about the destination of the Accademia Slaves is under- 
standable. Michelangelo's decision to carve the statues for Julius in Florence 
was remarkable, if only because it was risky to ship the large sculptures from 
Florence to Rome. Even when pressure from Julius's heirs mounted to bring the 
unfinished works to Rome, Michelangelo remained reluctant to send them off. 
We learn from a letter by Sebastiano del Piombo that the Slaves had become 
too dear to Michelangelo. He did not want to run the risk of damaging them by 
shipping them to Rome." Michelangelo's friends in Rome continued to tell the 
heirs that Michelangelo would eventually ship the marbles. But Michelangelo 
never did. 

Perhaps Michelangelo had started to carve the marble blocks for the Slaves 
with the tomb in mind. Two of the prisoners were carved for the corners, and 
two for the sides. But their sizes exceeded the dimensions of the tomb, whose 
architecture had since long been ready when Michelangelo began working on 
the Slaves.!8 The statues would never fit. Working on the sculptures far away 
from Rome, Michelangelo had either forgotten about the size of the monu- 
ment or he had granted the sculptures a remarkable self-sufficiency. At work 
in his workshop, Michelangelo lost sight of their site. The fears of Julius's heirs 
that the Accademia statues had evolved into private projects might not have 
been unfounded. 

Michelangelo admitted that he sometimes lost his mind while sculpting. 
In a long postile to a letter of 1542 to an unnamed Monsignore in which he 
tried to defend his conduct with the tomb, the artist wrote that he was “bound 
sometimes to get obsessed [pazzo]."? Carving made him forget about every- 
thing else, including site and purpose. To sculpt was to immerse in the work. 
No other artist reflected more deeply on what it meant to be confronted with 
a piece of stone than Michelangelo. To carve was to look inward. "The excel- 
lent artist has no concetto / that one single marble block doe not enclose / 
within its excess; and that is only attained / by the hand that obeys the 
intellect Michelangelo rhymed in the wake of his work on the Accademia 
statues.2° The poem—Michelangelo’s most famous art theoretical statement— 
is mainly about love and desire. Like the sculptor, the lover should look inward, 
at himself, rather than at the subject of his desires. Beauty (“my enemy") was 





17  Seethe postscript to Sebastiano del Piombo's letter to Michelangelo (Carteggio, 3: 342—47 
[no. 833]). 

18 The Slaves measure between 4.38 and 4.74 braccia. The height of the architecture was less 
than 4.5 braccia. The misfit was emphasized by Balas, "Michelangelo's Florentine Slaves." 

19 Carteggio, 4:150—55 (no. 1001). 

20 Michelangelo Buonarroti, Rime, ed. E.N. Girardi (Bari: G. Laterza, 1960), no. 151. 
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projected onto and into a subject. Longing was never the fault of the longed 
for. In his lecture on the poem, Benedetto Varchi explained that an excellent 
artist was able to imagine an ideal subject inside any block of marble. The sub- 
ject, Varchi argued, does not really exist inside the stone; the artist imagines 
it to be there, just like the lover imagines his love for the passive beloved.” To 
sculpt was to learn about yourself. It was a lesson in getting to know about your 
own intimacy. 

The concetto Michelangelo mentions as his model in the poem was nothing 
stable. There was no clear-cut design when Michelangelo started to carve. Form 
emerged out of stone in the act of carving, when the artist immersed himself in 
his art. One of the reasons why Michelangelo left so much work unfinished was 
that he kept changing his mind when he worked. His hand obeyed a concetto 
that was volatile. An idea only formed when work was already underway. This 
is also why the Accademia Slaves could never be finished. Michelangelo started 
carving in the center of the block without paying any attention to the bottom. 
He forgot about how the statue would touch the ground. The figures cannot 
stand on their own; they are held by the excess marble. The Accademia Slaves 
exist not in spite of being unfinished but because of their non-finito.2 What is 
so remarkable about them is not just that all four Slaves were left incomplete, 
but that none of them could ever be completed. Four times, Michelangelo ran 
into the same structural problem. Three times he did not learn from his mis- 
takes. Or perhaps he did not want to learn. 

Michelangelo carved the Accademia Slaves to replace the smaller Louvre 
Slaves, carved between 1513 and 1516 in Rome. The latter statues fitted the 
architecture of the tomb, yet Michelangelo somehow abandoned the plan to 
install them. The Louvre sculptures started to drift. They assumed a remark- 
able autonomy. Michelangelo kept them in his Roman workshop until the mid 
1540s, when he offered them as gifts to Roberto Strozzi, a Florentine friend 
who had been exiled to Lyon by the Medici family. The Strozzi had taken 
care of Michelangelo during a serious illness and on top of that Michelangelo 





21 Bendetto Varchi, Due Lezioni... (Florence: Lorenzo Torrentino, 1549), 17-25. 

22 For other interpretations of non-finito, see Schulz, “Michelangelo’s Unfinished Works”; 
Creighton Gilbert, “What is Expressed in Michelangelo's Non-Finito?, Artibus et historiae 
24.48 (2003): 57—64; Michael Hoff, "Epiphanie im non-finito: Nichtvollendung als Strategie 
der Frómmigkeit und Auslóser von Sinnzuschreibung in der Kunst der Florentiner 
Renaissance," in Modelle künstlerischer Produktion, ed. Friedrick von Weltzien and Amrei 
Volkmann (Berlin: Reimer, 2003), 39-56. 
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supported their resistance against the Medici.?3 In this volume, Eric R. Hupe 
points out in his essay “Michelangelo’s Strozzi Tondo?: Securing Status with 
Art” how Michelangelo explored the possibility of social mobility in the 
Strozzi gifts. But it also true that Michelangelo's gifts define Michelangelo's art 
as relatively site-unspecific. The Accademia Slaves insisted both on their own 
autonomy and the autonomy of the Louvre statues they replaced. The commis- 
sion for the Julius tomb spurred a string of experiments in the sitelessness of 
statuary—experiments that inaugurated a modern idea of independent 
sculpture. 

The loss of a firm idea of the destination of art came with a completely new 
idea of the function of the workshop. “I was never the kind of painter or sculp- 
tor who ran a workshop (boctega),’ Michelangelo once claimed.?^ It is true 
that the artist never had a bottega like traditional Renaissance artists, like his 
teacher Domenico Ghirlandaio. He employed assistants, but he hired them for 
specific tasks.2° But the claim was not just a quip about his working methods. 
Michelangelo made the comment in the context of an argument about the 
ancient status of his family, whose status did not befit the base connotations of 
manual labor that he associated with the Renaissance bottega.*® 

The traditional workshop was a busy place, buzzing with activity. Pigments 
were ground, business transacted, pictures painted, and sculptures carved— 
all in the same space. Many men worked side-by-side in rooms that opened 
directly onto the street, in most Italian cities flanked by the workshops of other 
artists.27 Michelangelo instead favored quietness and seclusion. Pietro Aretino 
wrote of Michelangelo's solitude and social seclusion as a kind of artistic per- 
sona (whose sincerity Aretino doubted).?8 Vasari wrote that the artist was “а 
lover of solitude, devoted as he was to Art, which demands the whole man, 
with all his thoughts, for herself" "And whoever shall attribute this love of 
solitude to caprice or eccentricity does wrong," Vasari defended the earnest- 
ness of Michelangelo's devotion to art. "The man who would produce works of 
merit should be free from cares and anxieties, seeing that Art demands earnest 





29 For the fullest documentation of this episode, see Caroline Elam, “Art in the Service of 
Liberty: Battista della Palla. Art Agent for Francis І” I Tatti Studies 5 (1993): 33-109. 

24 Carteggio, 4: 299 (no. 1909). 

25 William E. Wallace, “Michelangelo at Work: Bernardino Basso, Friend, Scoundrel, and 
Capomaestro,” I Tatti Studies 3 (1989): 235-77. 

26 William E. Wallace “Michel Angelus Buonarotus Patritius Florentinus," in Innovation and 
Tradition: Essays on Renaissance Art and Culture, ed. Dag T. Anersonn and Roy Eriksen 
(Rome: Edizioni Kappa, 2000), 60—74. 

27 For the workshop culture in Florence, see Annabel Thomas, The Painter’s Practice in 
Renaissance Tuscany (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995). 

28 See note 50 below. 
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consideration, loneliness and quietude; she cannot permit wandering of the 
mind.”29 

This new work ethic favored an intimate relationship between artist and 
work that the traditional model of the bottega did not allow for. In part, the 
idea of the Renaissance studio was modeled on the studio or studiolo, a private 
space where men (and in rare cases women) could withdraw to read, write, 
and think. The point of the studio—both of the artist and the scholar—was 
that it was quiet, secluded and separated from the world.?? The artist's with- 
drawal from the buzz and business of the workshop into a small and quite 
space was, however, associated with a kind of madness and not necessarily 
with the elevated status of the artist. "I can tell you that you will be thought 
mad [pazzo], Leonardo da Vinci appended his advice to the painter to 
withdraw “so far" that the chatter of his assistants cannot reach and disturb 
him.?! We saw that Michelangelo introduced madness as an excuse for his 
inability to deliver the statues for the Julius tomb. Withdrawal into the pri- 
vate confines of a secluded space made him forget about the world of patron- 
age, deadlines, site, and purpose that regulated traditional art-making at the 
time. The modern idea of the artist working alone in seclusion met with some 
social resistance in the Renaissance. The famous loners of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from Piero di Cosimo to Pontormo, were all considered pazzi by their 
contemporaries.?? Where the status of the scholar rose when he locked himself 
up in a backroom of the home, the artist was deemed eccentric and strange 
when he was working outside the public eye.33 

The Renaissance bottega was a space that anyone could enter. People 
came in to see the work and the artist at work. When the antiquarian Ciriaco 





29 Vasari, Vite, 6: 109. 

30 For the relationship between the artist's studio and the studio of learned men, see 
Christopher S. Wood, *Indoor— Outdoor: The Studio Around 1500,” in Inventions of the 
Studio: Renaissance to Romanticism, ed. Michael Cole and Mary Pardo (Chapel Hill: 
University of Carolina Press, 2005), 36—72. 

31 Leonardo da Vinci, The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, ed. Jean-Paul Richter (London: 
Phaidon, 1970), 1: 248-49 (no. 494). 

32 Vasari, Vite, 4: 59—71 (Life of Piero di Cosimo); 5: 307-34 (Life of Pontormo). 

33 For the exceptional social status of artists in the Renaissance, see Ernst Kris and Otto 
Kurz, Legend, Myth, and Magic in the Image of the Artist: A Historical Experiment (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1979). For Michelangelo's (and Leonardo's) eccentricity, see 
Jill Burke, “Missed Deadlines and Creative Excuses: Fashioning Eccentricity for Leonardo 
and Michelangelo,’ in Una insalata di piu erbe: A Festschrift for Patricia Lee Rubin, ed. Jim 
Harris, Scott Nethersole, and Per Rumberg (London: Courtauld Institute of Art, 2011), 
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d'Ancona visited Florence in 1450, he was taken on a tour with Carlo Aretino. 
The tour started with a visit to Cosimo de’ Medici's library and the viewing of 
the famous classical objects in that collection, and ended with visits to the 
workshops of Ghiberti and Donatello to admire their works.?^ The workshop 
was a destination before destination. Botticelli advised an assistant to hang a 
commissioned painting high on the walls of his Florentine workshop, where 
they would be better lit when clients came to check on the paintings they had 
огаегеа.35 

Michelangelo, however, kept the spaces where he worked tightly sealed— 
whether it be a workshop he rented, an ad hoc location somewhere else, or the 
Florentine home of his father. He once asked his father to shelter the unfin- 
ished Bruges Madonna, which he carved in the courtyard behind his father's 
house, from view.?? And he had a large part of the drawings he made for the 
Sistine Ceiling destroyed.? “He doesn't show anything to anyone,” an agent 
of the Marquis of Mantua reported to his master іп 1527.38 Michelangelo was 
secretive about how he made his work. Carving, painting, and drawing were 
too private to share with the world. Nobody knew the artist's intentions, not 
even his patrons, his friends, or the occasional assistants he hired.?? 





34 Francesco Sacalamonti, “Vita viri clarissimi et famosissimi Kyriaci Anconitani, ed. 
and transl. Charles Mitchell and Edwar B. Bodnar S.J., in Transaction of the American 
Philosophical Society 86.4 (1996): 70, 132. First published in Volker Herzner, “Regesti 
donatelliani, Rivivsta dell'Istituto Nazionale dArchaeologia e Storia dell'Arte (second 
series) 2 (1979): 223. 

35 Vasari, Vite, 3: 5317-18. 

36 Carteggio, 1:12 (no. 7). 

37 Vasari, Vite, 6:108—09. And see Carteggio, 1: 318 (no. 255), which documents Michelangelo's 
order to Leonardo Sellaio to destroy the cartoons made for the Sistine Ceiling. 

38 Karl Frey, Michelagniolo Buonarroti: Quellen und Forschungen zu seiner Geschichte und 
Kunst (Berlin: Curtius, 1907), 1: 138. 

39 For instance, Michelangelo's contemporaries had little understanding of Michelangelo's 
“original” intentions for the New Sacristy, not even Vasari; see his letter to the artist of 
March 17(?) 1563, in Der Literarische Nachlass Giorgio Vasaris, ed. Karl Frey (Munich: 
Georg Müller, 1923), 1: 736-40. Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelagnolo Buonarroti, ed. 
Giovanni Nencioni (Florence: S.P.E.S., 1998), 41, seemed better informed, mentioning 
Michelangelo's intention to carve a mouse for the chapel, which invited modern scholars 
to further speculate about Michelangelo's intentions and to propose ever more elabo- 
rate reconstruction of the chapel's “original” program; see, for example, Erwin Panofsky, 
“The Mouse that Michelangelo Failed to Carve,” in Essays in Memory of Karl Lehman, ed. 
Lucy Freeman Sandler (New York: Augustin in Komm, 1964), 242-51. At the same time, 
there was a sustained interest in seeing Michelangelo's work in progress, witnessing the 
public showing of the unfinished David on the feast day of San Giovanni (Jun 23), 1503; 
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As a result of Michelangelo's secrecy, the way his artworks came about 
became the subject of speculation and imagination. In the lower-left cor- 
ner of a page in Sigismondo Fanti's Triumph of Fortune, published in Venice 
in 1527, Michelangelo sits on top of his statue of Dawn, dressed merely in a 
loincloth and completely submerged in the act of sculpting.4° His griming 
face is expressive of dedicated madness, what Michelangelo's contemporaries 
called his terribilità. The term terribilità named a relationship between artist 
and work that was particular to Michelangelo and that verged on madness. It 
described the way in which Michelangelo worked, or as David Summers wrote, 
the character of his artistic performance.*! Michelangelo's friend Sebastiano 
del Piombo quoted Pope Leo x as having said: “Behold the works by Raphael, 
who immediately after he saw the works by Michelangelo departed from the 
style [maniera | of Perugino and soon accustomed him to that of Michelangelo. 
But he is teribile, as you see; you cannot work with him." Michelangelo refused 
to cooperate or communicate, even with the pope with whom he had shared 
a household in his youth. Michelangelo worked alone with no regard for the 
world. Sebastiano quickly replied to Leo that Michelangelo's terribilità was 
real, but that it pertained less to his person than to the manner in which he 
worked. Michelangelo was only terribile when he making art. Unlike Raphael, 
who could adopt Perugino's style without adopting the persona, Michelangelo 
was simply unable not to be his true self when he worked. His relationship with 
his work was too intimate and too private to allow room for the kind of man- 
nered distance and disengagement that Raphael displayed in Ais works. The 
Michelangelo-at-work was hard to communicate with.^? There were no social 
models and no art theory to describe the relationship between Michelangelo 
and his work. About the Last Judgment Vasari said that its "terribilità and great- 
ness is something one cannot describe"? It could only be felt. 

Many people understood the other-worldly character of both the man and 
his work as something divine. The wild, seemingly uncontrolled movement 





see Michael Hirst, "Michelangelo in Florence: 'David' in 1503 and 'Hercules' in 1506," The 
Burlington Magazine 142 (2000): 487-92. 

40 For the image of Michelangelo in the context of Fanti's Triompho, see Geraldine A. 
Johnson, "Michelangelo, Fortunetelling & the Formation of Artistic Canons in Fanti's 
Triompho di Fortuna,’ in Coming About...: A Festschrift for John Shearman, ed. Lars К. 
Jones and Louisa C. Matthew (Cambridge: Harvard University Art Museums, 2001), 
199-205. 

41 David Summers, Michelangelo and the Language of Art (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1981), 234. 

42 Carteggio, 2: 247. 

43 Vasari, Vite, 6: 73. 
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of the frenzied sculptor sculpting and the suggestion that his statues want 
to break free from the marble block that contains them suggested a capac- 
ity to create equal to God, that ultimate sculptor of їе. The poet Francesco 
Lancilotti, for example, compared the artist to a second God, because he can 
"make a dead thing appear alive."^* Michelangelo could claim divine manu- 
facture on the basis of his name, Michel Agnolo, "Michael the angel” In the 
Pietà (1498-1500) in Rome, the signature carved in Roman capitals over the 
piece of fabric on Mary's chest, spelled his name with an interpunct between 
"Michel" and “Angelus,” allowing it to be read as “Michael the Angel.”46 Angels 
are messengers from God. They use human subjects to affect God's will on 
earth, for instance through the first gospel, which text was miraculously dic- 
tated to Matthew by an angel. Divine inspiration only comes in the most lone- 
some moments. Exclusion from the world is one of the few prerequisites for 
God to communicate with mortals. Visions and words come when nothing 
can be heard and when no witnesses are around. Michelangelo often prayed 
during work.*” Sometimes these prayers appear scribbled in the margins of 
study sheets, as documented witnesses of private moments of devotion at the 
moment of creation. In 1503, he noted the first lines of Psalm 53 on a sheet 
that contains the first studies for the Saint Matthew: "Deus inomine tuo saluum 
me." Included in the Roman Missal, the psalm evokes God's intervention in 
human affairs. That Michelangelo wrote it down in the margins of a study sheet 





44 СЁ Summers, Michelangelo, 86. 

45 Francesco Lancilotti, Tractato di picture (Roma 1509), ed. Hessel Miedema (Amsterdam: 
Kunsthistorisch Instituut van de Universiteit van Amsterdam, 1976), 14, 18: "Et sappi che 
chi dir vorrà pittura, / Per dir correcto el proprio nome, dica / Un altro Iddio e un'altra 
natura." And: “Fare una cosa morta parer viva / Quale iscienza è più bella che questa? / 
O felice colui che qui arriva!” See Stephen J. Campbell, “Fare una Cosa Morta Parer Viva’: 
Michelangelo, Rosso, and the (Un)Divinity of Art,’ The Art Bulletin 84 (2002): 596-620. 
According to Edgar Wind, the animated bodies of the Ignudi on the Sistine Ceiling, itself 
a kind of allegory of creation, served to announce that the hand that painted them was 
divine in origin; see Wind, “Michelangelo’s Prophets and Sibyls,” in Art and Politics in 
Renaissance Italy, ed. George Holmes (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 280-91. Also 
see Summers, Michelangelo, 69, 175. 

46 Recent research has shown that the inscription was not an afterthought, as Vasari pro- 
posed. See Vite, 6: 17. Michelangelo added it upon completion of the statue in 1500. See 
Aileen June Wang, “Michelangelo’s Signature,” Sixteenth Century Journal 35 (2004): 447— 
73, for the technical evidence and for an excellent analysis of the signature in relation to 
Michelangelo's work. 

47 See Robert J. Clements, "Prayer and Confession in Michelangelo's Poetry,’ Studies in 
Philology 62 (1965): 101-10. 

48 Тһе sheet is British Museum 1895, 0915.496. 
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while at work in the private confines of his home or workshop suggests an inti- 
mate relation with God at the stage of invention, when inspiration was needed 
most. It also bears witness to his being alone when he worked. Michelangelo 
was known to have lived in imitation of Christ, in poverty despite his tremen- 
dous wealth, even advising his father to live like him, like Christ.49 

Everyone knew that Michelangelo claimed to be working alone. It formed 
part of his public persona. Michelangelo himself cultivated the impression 
that a strong relationship existed between his Christ-like way of living and 
the divine inspiration of his art. Not everyone believed in the sincerity of this 
claim. Pietro Aretino, for example, asked Michelangelo how “you...through 
being divine [wishes to] not condescend to the company of men” could have 
also been responsible for the Last Judgment, an anti-Catholic travesty accord- 
ing to the Venetian poet.>° Aretino blamed Michelangelo for cultivating the 
illusion that he lived and worked without the “company of men,” like Christ, 
while painting a fresco whose effect was catered towards a public interested in 
foreshortened nude figures. 

The Renaissance invented the concept of style.?! Style names a relation- 
ship between artist and work that is unique. It makes it possible to attribute 
a work to a certain period, place, or even person. There were two kinds of sty- 
listic concepts current in Michelangelo's time, aria and maniera. In his Libro 
dellarte of around 1400, the Florentine painter Cennino Cennini advised the 
young apprentice to copy established masters in order to form his own style. 
“Proceeding thus day in and day out,’ Cennini wrote, “it would be unnatural 
for you not to come close to his [the older master’s] manner [maniera] and to 
his air [aria]. 5? Both maniera and aria might be translated as style, but they 
are not synonymous.?? The word maniera, close to the Italian word stile or stilo, 





49 Carteggio, 1: 140-41. On Michelangelo impoverished way of living, see Rab Hatfield, The 
Wealth of Michelangelo (Rome: Edizione di Storia e Letteratura, 2002), 186—88. 

50 Carteggio, 4: 215: “Adunque quel Michelangelo stupendo in la fama, quel Michelangelo 
notabile in la prudentia, quel Michelagnolo ammiranno nei costumi ha voluta mostrare 
а le genti non meno impieta di irrelegione che perfettion di pittura." For Aretino's criti- 
cism of Michelangelo's Last Judgment, see Melinda Schlitt, "Painting, Criticism, and 
Michelangelo's Last Judgment in the Age of the Counter-Reformation," in Michelangelo's 
Last Judgment, ed. Marcia B. Hall (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 113-49. 

51 Philip Sohm, Style in the Art Theory of Early Modern Italy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2001). 

52 Cennino Cennini, I libro dell'arte, ed. Franca Brunello (Vicenza, 1982), 3—5 ($1). 

53 David Summers, "Aria 11: The Union of Image and Artist as an Aesthetic Ideal in 
Renaissance Art,” Artibus et historiae 20 (1989): 15—31, who claims that the two words basi- 
cally mean the same. 
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denotes an acquired kind of behavior, like а way of dressing or talking.°* In the 
words of Leo x quoted by Sebastiano del Piombo above, Raphael adopted and 
dropped the maniera of Perugino with an ease normally reserved for a change 
of clothes. Maniera described a way of doing things that is artificial and staged. 
It could be acquired or learned. 

The word aria instead described a relationship between an artist and his 
work that was natural, almost biological. It was a quality already present at 
birth. Aria was not so much a particular way of doing things but a way of being, 
which is how it is indeed sometimes translated. Poets believed that painters 
had invented the concept of aria. When Petrarch tried to explain the relation- 
ship between a text and its model, he evoked the likeness between a father 
and a son, a likeness that was not an exact similarity but rather a "certain sug- 
gestion," “something subtle,” a relationship between work and model “that our 
painters call air” aria.>> And when Lorenzo Ghiberti described the art of the 
ancient artist Parrhasios, a description indebted to Pliny, he wrote of a particu- 
lar "measure" (misure) of his figures, of the way the head was attached to the 
shoulders, of the beautiful mouth and facial features, adding that "these are 
things that cannot be taught, and to give gracious air [aria |, it is necessary that 
nature has bestowed it upon you.”°® 

Aria belongs to man and it belongs to art, and the two cannot be separated. 
Leonardo da Vinci believed that painters were inclined to paint faces that 
resembled their own. An ugly painter painted ugly faces, “for often the figures 
resemble the master.”°’ A late fourteenth-century commentator of the Divina 
Commedia wrote that Dante noted the discrepancy between the ugly appear- 
ance of Giotto and his children and the beauty of his works, but only after 
assuming that there was a correlation between the physical appearance of the 
artist and the appearance of the figures he paints (To which Dante famously 
quoted the Roman writer Macrobius, “I conceive | fingo] in the dark and paint 
[pingo] in the light."55). The making of art bound the body of the painter to the 





54 For fashion, see among others, Giovanni Boccaccio, Das Ninfale Fiesolano Giovanni 
Boccaccios, ed. Berthold Wiese (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1913), 47: “Fatti una vesta fatta in 
tale stile, / ch'ella sie larga e lunga insino a’ piedi, / tutta ritratta ad atto feminile.” 

55 Francesco Petrarch, Letters on Familiar Matters: Rerum familiarum libri XVII—XXIV, transl. 
Aldo S. Bernardo (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1985), 301-02 (- Familiares, 
23.19). 

56 Lorenzo Ghibertis Denkwürdigkeiten (I commentarii), ed. Julius von Schlosser (Berlin: 
Julius Bard, 1912), 22. 

57 Leonardo, Literary Works, 1: 119 (820), 1: 342-43: "spesso le figure somigliano il maestro." 

58 Benvenuto da Imola, Comentum Super Dantis Aldigherij Comoediam (Florence: С. Barbera, 
1887), 3: 312-13. Ambrosius Theodosius Macrobius, Saturnalia, ed. Jacob Willis (Leipzich: 
Teubneri, 1963), 137-38. 
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body of the painted like a father related to his son. Bearing children provided 
the best metaphor to describe the relationship between maker and made. 
Michelangelo eschewed such sexual metaphors to describe what he did 
in the quiet confines of his studio. He concerned himself with reproduction 
only when it came down to giving his nephew advice about marriage рІапѕ.59 
A queer man with a certain aversion to everything sexual, Michelangelo tried 
hard to disassociate his art-making from reproductive sex. During the many 
lonely hours he spent carving, painting, or drawing, he developed a relation- 
ship with his work more alike that between Matthew and his gospel than a 
father with his son. Even if it were made alone, Michelangelo's work was 
never really his own. Nor was it entirely meant to be understood in terms like 
maniera. For maniera is too impersonal and too transitory to account for the 
intimacy between Michelangelo and his marble. It is too artificial, too staged. 
Michelangelo's lone manner of working constituted a middle ground 
between aria and maniera, between being and performing. What he saw in his 
sculptures when the dust had settled was perhaps not entirely what he could 
have expected when he started carving, let alone what his patrons could have 
imagined. What he saw was not a near mirror-image of himself, like the sight 
of a father beholding his son. Nor was the outcome of the work, whether fin- 
ished or not, something calculated or performed. Much was unknown when 
Michelangelo started to work, much more never expected. I imagine a moment 
of surprise when the maker was confronted with what he had just made, fin- 
ished or not. What at the beginning of the work might have looked like a clear 
destination now, in the middle, looked like a site that could never be reached. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Michelangelo's Strozzi Tondo?: Securing Status 
with Art 


Eric К. Hupe 


At the dawn of the Cinquecento, Michelangelo worked tirelessly to complete 
the commissions that resulted from his burgeoning popularity. Between the 
years 1504 and 1508, a period bookended by his completion of the David and 
the commencement of painting the Sistine Chapel ceiling, the artist labored 
to plant himself within the folds of Florentine society. In a unique gesture, 
Michelangelo utilized his art to solidify his bonds with the influential families 
who would prove vital in launching his international career. 

As Joost Keizer's essay "Site-Specificity" in this volume has already pointed 
out, a broader conception of mobility exists within Michelangelo's art. It is 
apparent from ours and earlier studies that the meaning, intention, and desired 
effect of Michelangelo's art was in a constant state of flux. An object's intended 
destination was not "set in stone" until the work was complete. We see in a 
number of cases—the marble Bacchus, bronze dagger, and Louvre Slaves— 
instances in which Michelangelo changed the intended recipient and recycled 
the work of art. As Keizer rightly points out, this flexibility bespeaks a growing 
sense of artistic autonomy, but it also indicates the highly calculating nature of 
Michelangelo—perpetually aware of his station in society and always thinking 
about where his art will best serve his needs. 

One work completed during this period, the popularly titled Doni Tondo 
(Fig. 2.1), now hangs in the Galleria degli Uffizi in Florence. The image of 
the Holy Family garnered its popular appellation from its purported patron, 
Agnolo Doni (1474-1539), and was likely commissioned to commemorate his 
marriage to the more socially prominent Maddalena Strozzi (1489-1540). 

Yet, if one considers in depth the painting's original cultural and social frame- 
work, if one evaluates the Doni Tondo within the long history of Michelangelo’s 
relationship with the Strozzi and considers it as one of the means by which the 
artist ingratiated himself with members of the family, the Doni Tondo emerges 
as the deposit from which we can illuminate the fundamental role the Strozzi 
played as Michelangelo’s patrons. 

Set within the circular confines of its carved frame, Michelangelo rendered 
the Holy Family crouched on the ground, emphasizing their humanity and 
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FIGURE 2.1 Michelangelo, Doni Tondo, c. 1504, oil on panel, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence. 
SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK. 


humility. Nestled between the legs of her husband, Joseph, the Virgin Mary 
raises her arms across her body. She is caught in an ambiguous pose of either 
passing back or receiving the Christ child. Receding into the painting's back- 
ground, the scenery transforms from a lush ground on which the holy figures 
rest to a barren craggy landscape. A stonewall behind which the young St. John 
the Baptist stares admiringly at the Christ child separates the background from 
the foreground. Within a quarry-like setting, five male nudes huddle together 
in what appears to be a friendly tug of war. Beyond these youths, the landscape 
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transforms once again into a primordial world where water and land meet, 
void of figures and any evidence of human intervention. 

Michelangelo rendered the colors of the figures’ garments and the land- 
scape with an intensity that prefigures his palette for the Sistine Chapel ceiling, 
the hues seemingly glowing from within. The paintings surface, which the art- 
ist brought to the highest degree of finish, is most impressive of all. The work 
appears to be a physical manifestation of the contemporary paragone, which 
pitted painters against sculptors as they attempted to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of their craft. Even while Michelangelo sacrificed his chisel for the brush, 
the hard edge of his figures declares the supremacy of sculpture over paint- 
ing. The fact that Michelangelo never identified himself as a painter makes his 
accomplishments in the medium even more impressive. 

Encircling the painted image, a gold gilt frame punctuated with five pro- 
truding heads, reminiscent of Ghiberti's Gates of Paradise, forms a holy halo 
around the fictive scene. Contained between bands of bead and reel, and egg 
and dart molding, the figural heads protrude from a profusion of decorative 
hligree, grotesques, and other imagined forms made of flora and fauna. Three 
abutting crescent moons, the heraldic device of the Strozzi, are positioned in 
the upper left quadrant of the frame. (Fig. 2.2) Secured by over grown tendrils 
and locked together at a central point, this heraldic device is nearly identical to 
the Strozzi imprese found on works commissioned by Filippo Strozzi the Elder 
(1428—91) and his son, Filippo Strozzi the Younger (1489-1538). 

While recent studies have argued that although Michelangelo did not carve 
the frame, he certainly had a hand in its design.! Drawings by the artist now 
held in the Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi and the British Museum 
show similar grotesque figures and vegetal ornamentation as those present 
on the tondo's frame (Figs. 2.3, 2.4). Similarly, the inclusion of five protruding 
heads reminiscent of Ghiberti's bronze doors is strikingly Michelangelesque— 
not surprising given the artists admiration of that earlier masterpiece. 
Nevertheless, Michelangelo entrusted the carving of the frame to the brothers 
Marco and Francesco del Tasso, who were among the most prolific and sought- 
after woodcarvers in Florence.? 


1 Caterina Caneva, “La cornice del Tondo Doni. Nota storico-critica, in Il Tondo Doni di 
Michelangelo е il suo restauro, 49—51 (Florence: Centro Di, 1985). 

2 ThedelTasso brothers connection to the frame was first noticed in 1938 by Ulrich Middeldorf, 
"Del Tasso, Domenico di Francesco,” in Allgemeines Künstlerlexikon, eds. Ulrich Thieme and 
Felix Becker (Leipzig: E.A. Seeman, 1938), 32: 460; Caneva, “Cornice del Tondo Doni,’ 50. Most 
recently Alessandro Cecchi has cited a similarity in the ornamentation of the del Tasso 
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FIGURE 2.2 (Detail) Michelangelo, Marco and Francesco del Tasso, detail of Doni Tondo frame, 
gilt wood, Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence. 
SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK. 


The Victoria & Albert Collection in London houses a del Tasso frame similar to 
Michelangelo's tondo.? The two frames bear an obvious stylistic resemblance 
to one another. Both are decorated with a similar vegetal pattern and profusion 
of animalia including nearly identical lion-like creatures to those found on the 
Uffizi frame. The presence of similar iconographic features calls into question 
previous scholars' attempts to identify the lion-like figures as Doni heraldic 


brother's work on the Choir of the Badia in Florence with the carving of the Doni Tondo; see 
Alessandro Cecchi, “Agnolo e Maddalena Doni committenti di Raffaello," Studi su Raffaello 
2 (1987): 435. 

3 Christine Powell and Zoé Allen, Italian Renaissance Frames at the V&A: A Technical Study 
(Oxford: Elsevier Ltd., 2010), 134-41. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Michelangelo, Drawing of Grotesques and Figures, pen and ink on paper, 233 E 
Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi, Florence. 
ALINARI/ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK. 


symbols. Rather, I would argue that the similar ornamentation found on both 
commissions indicates the larger stylistic imprint of the del Tasso brothers. 

Moreover, the presence of the Strozzi moons on just one of these frames argues 
in favor of its particularity in signaling ownership through the prominence of 
the heraldic device. Further advancing this argument, the V&A frame suppos- 
edly came from the Casa Strozzi in Florence, despite its later date than the 
Doni Tondo. The Strozzi's possession of other works by both Michelangelo and 
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FIGURE 2.4 Michelangelo, Drawing of Grotesque, 1501-1505, pen and brown ink on paper, 


1895-9-15-496v., British Museum, London. 
© THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


del Tasso reveals the family's intimate relationship with the artist and crafts- 
men of the Doni Tondo.4 





4 The brothers Francesco and Marco del Tasso stem from a long lineage of woodcarvers. Their 
father Domenico di Francesco and uncle Chimenti di Francesco are noted to have worked 
on the ceiling of the Great Council Hall in 1496. Domenico's son Chimenti (d. 1525) is known 
to have carved the frame for the Signoria Altarpeice in 1485-86. He is also noted to have 
worked in the Badia Fiorentina on woodwork around the altar which is now lost. It is unclear 
which Chimenti del Tasso, uncle or nephew, worked for the Strozzi in 1488 at Filippo Strozzi's 
palace at Fiesole and who was present at the 1503 meeting discussing the placement of 
Michelangelo's David. See Middeldorf, “Del Tasso Domenico di Francesco,” 32: 459. 
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FIGURE 2.5 Francesco Botticini, The Archangel Raphael and Tobias with a 
Young Devotee, c. 1485, tempera on panel, Soprintendenza 
Speciale per il Polo Museale, Florence. 


SACRISTY OF FLORENCE CATHEDRAL, ITALY/BRIDGEMAN 
IMAGES. 
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In the case of Michelangelo's tondo, his inclusion of Strozzi moons would 
be peculiar if Agnolo Doni had commissioned the object for his marriage to 
Maddalena Strozzi. Following tradition, we would expect to find Agnolo Doni's 
coat of arms included on the frame whether alone or in equal prominence 
to the Strozzi. This is simply not the case. Despite scholars' attempts to iden- 
tify Doni lions in the frame, none of the putative figures are given the same 
emphasis as the Strozzi impresa. The tondo's frame emphasizes the identity 
of Maddalena's family and could further suggest Maddalena's influence in the 
painting's execution.? Identifying the influence of female patronage remains a 
difficult task and our understanding of the Doni Tondo has suffered as a result. 
Considering the painting's original cultural and social context along with key 
features of the works itself, however, suggest that Agnolo Doni did not com- 
mission the Doni Tondo. 

By the time of Agnolo's birth on 29 August 1474 to Francesco Doni (1419-97) 
and Nanna di Bartolomeo Popoleschi, the Doni had newly established roots in 
Florence. Following the Great Schism in the early fourteenth century, the fam- 
ily moved from Florence to Avignon, most likely following the propitious trail 
of the pope. By the end of the fourteenth century, Agnolo's grandfather, Jacopo 
di Lippo Doni (1382—1434) reestablished his family in Florence, working as a 
wool dyer. The Doni, like the Strozzi, made much of their wealth in the boom- 
ing textile industry of Florence. Agnolo's father, Francesco, entered the Arte 
della Lana in April 1449 and is recorded in 1459 working as a wool dyer along 
with his brother Ottaviano.® In 1460, Francesco relocated from the Quartiere 
di San Giovanni to Santa Croce, presumably with his first wife Margherita di 
Giovanni Galli, buying a house in Corso de' Tintori. Two years later, in 1462, 
and likely following his marriage to Nanna Popoleschi, Francesco purchased a 
garden, investing his money into markers of prestige." 

From what little evidence we have, it appears that Agnolo followed closely 
in the footsteps of his father, entering the family wool business and gaining 
entrance to the Arte della Lana in 1488. A painting by Francesco Botticini now 
held in the sacristy of Santa Maria del Fiore but originally intended for the 
Doni family altar of the Badia documents the moment in which Agnolo left the 
shelter of the family business to begin his own botteghe. The image presents 





5 Stefanie Solum, "Attributing Influence: The Problem of Female Patronage in Fifteenth- 
Century Florence,” Art Bulletin 90, no. 1 (2008): 94. 

6 Cecchi, “Agnolo e Maddalena, 430, n. 3. 

7 Francesco Caglioti, “L'Amore-Attis di Donatello: Caso esemplare di un'iconografia d'autore" 
in Il ritorno d'amore: lAttis di Donatello restaurato, ed. Beatrice Paolozzi Strozzi (Florence: 


S.P.E.S., 2005), 62; Cecchi, “Agnolo e Maddalena,” 430. 
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FIGURE 2.6 Unknown, Border with Strozzi emblems, 16th-17th century, silk and linen, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, ROGERS FUND, 1951. 


the Archangel Raphael holding the hand of and guiding forward young Tobias, 
believed by some to be a portrait of the young Agnolo (Fig. 2.5). Purportedly 
commissioned by Agnolo's father, the painting exists as an ex voto intended 
to protect his son as he left the comforts of home.? Francesco's prayers were 
answered as Agnolo opened several successful workshops for selling and dying 
wool and bringing with them financial security. 

With his newly acquired wealth, Agnolo sought a bride that could pro- 
vide the noble lineage his family lacked. His marriage to Maddalena, who 
was from a cadet branch of the Strozzi family, provided him with this desired 
elevation in social prestige. Following Florentine custom, Agnolo invested his 
money into the public display of his new found social class. Around the time 
of his marriage in 1504, he carried out a remodeling of the Doni palace in Via 
Corso de' Tintori, hiring artisans such as Morto da Feltro to decorate the walls 
of the couple's camera.? Agnolo continued to spend lavishly on the arts and 
even managed to assemble a significant art collection, one commented on by 





8 Cecchi, “Agnolo e Maddalena, 431. 

9 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de più eccellenti pittori scultori ed architettori: nelle redazioni del 1550 
e 1568, ed. Rosanna Bettarini and Paola Barocchi, 6 vols. (Florence: Sansoni, 1966), 4: 519 
(hereafter Vasari-Barocchi); for the English translation, Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects, trans. Gaston du c. De Vere, 2 vols. (New York: Everyman’s Library, 
1996), 1: 925 (hereafter Vasari-De Vere). 
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Vasari.!° It is important to note, however, that the majority of his art collection 
was acquired only after his marriage, likely stimulated by his newfound posi- 
tion in society.!! 

Marriage in the Renaissance was almost never based on romantic love, 
especially among the aristocracy. Instead, it was a vital social institution that 
allowed families to strengthen their bonds with other influential families. To 
this end, the process of arranging marriages and the events leading up to the 
exchange of vows developed into a highly structured negotiation between 
wedding parties that was both courteous and manipulative. In addition to 
one's desire for social status, money often girded a husband's desire to wed. 
Writing to her son, Filippo Strozzi the Elder, Alessandra cautions, "Chi to' 
donna, vuol danari” (He who takes a bride, wants cash).!? Yet, the modest 1400 
ducats promised to Agnolo Doni upon his marriage to Maddalena Strozzi sug- 
gests that it was not only the money he was after.? By the time of their mar- 
riage on January 31, 1503/04, Agnolo had already amassed a small fortune of 
his own. What attracted Agnolo to Maddalena was the inestimable increase in 
social prestige he would gain from marrying into one of the Florence's oldest 
and noblest families, even if only a cadet branch. 

The court records of 1536 further reveal Doni's desire to marry up. Having 
failed to receive his promised dowry, Agnolo took Maddalena's brother, 
Strozzo Strozzi, to court in an attempt to reclaim what was lawfully his.!4 Such 
skirmishes were not uncommon, especially in cases in which a husband 
married above his social class. In his treatise Della Famiglia, Leon Battista 





10 Doni’s art collection contained works by some of the leading artists of the Renaissance 
including works by Raphael, Fra Bartolomeo, Donatello and Morto da Feltro. See, Cecchi, 
“Agnolo e Maddalena,” 437, 433; William Wallace, “Doni’s Double,” Source: Notes in the 
History of Art 25, no. 4 (2006), 12-13; Vasari-Barocchi, 4: 94; Vasari-De Vere, 1: 715. 

11  Asimilar parallel can be seen in Lodovico di Nobili's commissioning of the del Tasso 
brothers to ornament his camera nuziale. Lucia Aquino suggests that Lodovico was 
independently unable to attract the del Tasso brothers. It is likely instead that his bride, 
Lisabetta, was responsible for bringing the craftsmen to Nobili's attention because of her 
family's reestablished relations with the workshop. It should be noted that Lisabetta's 
mother was Margherita di Strozza degli Strozzi, making her Maddalena Strozzi's second 
cousin; see Lucia Aquino, "La Camera di Lodovico de Nobili opera de Francesco del Tasso 
e qualche precisazione sulla cornice del Tondo Doni," Paragone 59 (2005): 90. 

12 X Alessandra Macinghi Strozzi, Selected Letters of Alessandra Strozzi, trans. Heather Gregory 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997), 30 (hereafter Strozzi-Gregory). 

13  Inaletter of 20 April 1464, Alessandra Strozzi sneered at the thought of a 1,000-florin 
dowry, stating it was the “dowry of an artisan,” see Strozzi-Gregory, 143. 

14 Cecchi, “Agnolo e Maddalena Doni,” 432, note 12 (AsF, Archivio Strozzi-Uguccioni 196, 
fol. 89). 
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Alberti explicitly warns: “Let them not be too far above himself, lest their great- 
ness overshadow his own honor and position. Too high a family may disturb his 
own and his family's peace and tranquility."* Not only does marrying up unbal- 
ance the social scales, but Alberti warns that the husband runs the increased 
risk of never receiving his promised dowry. The bride's family will perpetually 
delay having to pay, forcing the husband into subservience due to his desire to 
stay in good graces with his new in-laws. The court records of 1536 read as a 
textbook example of what Alberti advises against. 

No aspect of the marriage transaction was more important than the dowry, 
the “cornerstone” of Renaissance marriage practice.!? By the later Middle Ages 
and well into the Renaissance, the practice of dowry exchange had not only 
gained prominence in much of Europe, but it had also transformed into a 
highly intricate system in which the bride's family had to raise enough funds 
to entice an appropriate husband.” Aside from attracting prospective grooms, 
the dowry was intended to provide funds for the bridegroom to care for his 
bride and provide her with financial security should her husband predecease 
her. Husbands also used dowries for investments to start businesses or buy 
property. 

Along with the negotiated amount set as the official dowry, other goods 
became associated with a complicated ritual of gift exchange between 
families.!8 While gifts were not obligatory, the exchange of gifts became popu- 
lar in Renaissance Italy as a means for families not only to cement ties but also 
to compete and assert their ascendency. These gifts accompanied the bride 
on the menare a casa, the day she moved into the husband's house, and were 
known as the bride's donora— similar to the trousseau.!9 

Itis difficult to make generalizations of a donora's contents. Both Jacqueline 
Musacchio and Christiane Klapisch-Zuber have analyzed the few surviving 





15 Leon Battista Alberti, The Family in Renaissance Florence, trans. Renée Neu Watkins 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1969), 117. 

16 Anthony Molho, Marriage Alliance in Late Medieval Florence (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1994), 236; Philip Gavitt, Charity and Children in Renaissance Florence: 
The Ospedale degli Innocenti (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1990), 79. 

17 Diane Hughes, "From Brideprice to Dowry in Mediterranean Europe,’ Journal of Family 
History 3, no. 3 (1978): 262-96. 

18 . Christiane Klapisch-Zuber, “The Griselda Complex: Dowry and Marriage Gifts in the 
Quattrocento” in Women, Family, and Ritual in Renaissance Italy, 213-46 (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1985). 

19 Jane Е. Bestor, “Marriage Transactions in Renaissance Italy and Mauss's Essay on the 
Gift," Past & Present, no. 164 (1999): 6-46; Marcel Mauss, The Gift: Forms and Functions of 
Exchange in Archaic Societies, trans. lan Cunnison (New York: Norton, 1967). 
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sources to discover what they contained.?? The donora frequently included 
personal items such as linens, garments, and lingerie as well as combs and mir- 
rors. Yet, while the donora certainly emphasized the bride's physical appear- 
ance, her "inner appearance" was given equal attention. Families also included 
devotional books of hours, holy dolls, paternosters, and devotional images to 
ensure that the bride cultivated a healthy soul while learning her appropriate 
role in society.?! 

By the sixteenth century, tondi replaced devotional tabernacles and small 
altar forms in domestic devotion, merging both sacred and secular imagery.?2 
Paul Barolsky emphasized the devotional nature of Michelangelo's Doni Tondo 
by analyzing Vasari's rhetorical description of the piece.?3 Placed in the house- 
hold, such a painting held important messages for its female beholders, inform- 
ing them of their role within the domestic sphere and their value in ensuring 
the continuation of the family line. The tondo, therefore, replaced the standard 
tabernacle and rectangular style devotional images commissioned at the time 
of a couple's marriage. Writing in 1587, Giovanni Battista Armenini comments 
on the popularity of this custom in Tuscany and Rome where the men... 
"do not marry women unless with their gift, besides the dowry, there is a beau- 
tiful picture, and it must be well painted, since the Tuscans are most knowl- 
edgeable about the power and excellence of this art.’24 

It was customary for the paintings associated with a marriage to stress 
the identity of the husband. As these objects, like the bride herself, passed 
from one family to the other, they were re-inscribed with the markers of the 
husband's family. It is well known that husbands commonly inscribed their 





20 They note that the donora was organized based on objects that were appraised and 
accounted for and those that were not. The motivation behind this was to allow the bride 
to retain some possession over the goods, as the husband gained ownership of all the 
appraised property. Some scholars have been led to think that the un-appraised objects 
were of lesser value, however there is no evidence to support this claim. See Christiane 
Klapisch-Zuber, “La ‘Zane’ della sposa: La fiorentina e il suo corredo nel Rinascimento,” 
Memoria XI-XII (1984): 12-23; Jacqueline Musacchio, “The Bride and Her Donora in 
Renaissance Florence,” in Culture and Change: Attending to Early Modern Women, ed. 
Margaret Mikesell and Adele Seeff, 177-202 (Newark: University of Delaware Press, 2003). 

21 + Klapisch-Zuber, “La ‘Zane’ della sposa,” 17. Roberta Olson points to many parallels between 
rosary devotion, mirrors, and the rise of tondi. This could further support the notion that 
tondi were commissioned in connection with marriage; see Roberta Olson, The Florentine 
Tondo (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 95-105. 

22 Olson, Florentine Tondo, 29. 

29 Paul Barolsky, "Michelangelo's Doni Tondo and the Worshipful Beholder,” Source: Notes in 
the History of Art 22, no. 3 (2003): 8-11. 

24 Jürg Meyer Zur Capellen, Raphael in Florence (London: Azimuth Editions, 1996), 145. 
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family's imprese on the objects they commissioned or the objects that were 
included in their counter-donora, whether dresses, linens, jewels, or paint- 
ings. For example, in Alesso Boldovinetti's painting, Lady in Yellow (c. 1465), 
the woman dons a yellow dress with prominent vegetal decoration adorning 
her left sleeve. Paola Tinagli has identified this vegetal motif as the Galli coat of 
arms, the family into which the sitter, Francesca degli Stati, married. As Tinagli 
notes, the image emphasizes the family she joins through marriage, rather 
than the family from which she was Богп.25 Thus, the three moons located 
on the Doni Tondo's frame stand out as an aberration from customary prac- 
tice and should encourage serious speculation. Furthermore, the presence of 
this specific impresa on Michelangelo's frame would have clearly marked the 
painting as a Strozzi object and would have been immediately recognizable 
to any Florentine who could recall its flamboyant inclusion on the facade of 
the newly constructed Palazzo Strozzi and a number of other works commis- 
sioned by the family (Fig. 2.6). 

The Strozzi moons have called into question the traditional scholarly under- 
standing of Michelangelo's painting as cementing the kinship of the Strozzi 
to the Doni as Agnolo celebrated his marriage to the more socially promi- 
nent Maddaleana Strozzi. The painting is anything but an ordinary commis- 
sion intended to satisfy a patron and provide income for the artist. Rather, the 
tondo is a direct result of an intensifying relationship between the Strozzi and 
Buonarroti families: a relationship that has been marginalized in Michelangelo 
studies. 

Sparse documentation precludes knowing a precise date for when 
Michelangelo's relationship with the Strozzi began. The first recorded encoun- 
ter dates to the late 1490s, when the artist began using the Strozzi and Salviati 
banks of Florence and Rome for his investments.26 But the Buonarroti fam- 
ily likely established its connection with the Strozzi well before this date.?" 
Indeed, when reflecting back on his life, Michelangelo suggested that his 





25 Paola Tinagli, Women in Italian Renaissance Art: Gender, Representation and Identity 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1997), 53. 

26 Paola Barocchi and Renzo Ristori, Il Carteggio di Michelangelo, ed. Paola Barocchi and 
Renzo Ristori, 5 vols. (Florence: Sansoni, 1979), 1: 6; Paola Barocchi and Renzo Ristori, Il 
Carteggio indiretto di Michelangelo, ed. Paola Barocchi and Renzo Ristori, 2 vols. (Florence: 
Sansoni, 1995), 1: 1; William Wallace, “Michelangelo In and Out of Florence Between 1500 
and 1508,” in Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Raphael in Renaissance Florence from 1500-1508, 
ed. Serafina Hager (Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 1992), 70. 

27 For a more extensive overview see William Wallace, "Michael Angelus Buonarotus 
Patritius Florentinus," in Innovation and Tradition: Essays on Renaissance Art and Culture, 


eds. Dag T. Andersson and Roy Eriksen (Rome: Edizioni Kappa, 2000), 60—74. 
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affiliation with the family extended as far back as his childhood.?? Indeed, one 
can trace the Buonarroti's familial ties to the Strozzi even further back. In the 
1490s, Michelangelo's cugino, Baroncello Baroncelli (b. 1474), became the head 
cashier for the construction of the Strozzi Palace and close confidant of the 
brothers Lorenzo (1482-1549) and Filippo the Younger (1489-1538).29 Even 
more importantly, the family of Michelangelo's grandmother, Bonda Rucellai, 
repeatedly intermarried with the Strozzi, forming deep bonds between the two 
clans.?? Bonda's third cousin was Giovanni di Paolo Rucellai (1403—81), head of 
the prominent Rucellai family and builder of the family palazzo, whose son 
Bernardo (1448-1514) became the de facto advisor of Selvaggia Gianfigliazzi 
(1460-1525), the wife of Filippo Strozzi the Elder (1428-91) and mother of 
Lorenzo and Filippo the Younger. 

As a result of these already well-established ties between the two families, 
Michelangelo looked to the Strozzi as potential patrons. With desire for their 
patronage in mind, the young artist gave the family a marble Hercules that he 
had begun shortly after the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici (d. 1492) and hoped 
to secure formal commissions.?! The sculpture represents one link in a chain 
of gifts and favors that the artist and the family exchanged and bespeaks their 
increasingly close relations. In total, Michelangelo eventually made four gifts 
of art to the Strozzi. In addition to the marble Hercules, Michelangelo intended 
to give Filippo Strozzi the Younger a bronze dagger in 1507, only to have his 
brother, Buonarroto Buonarroti (1477-1528), botch the gesture, and the artist 
also gave two marble Slaves to Roberto Strozzi around 1544.3? 





28 Michelangelo makes reference to knowing Giovanni and Carlo Strozzi when we he was 
a child. See Letter dated 22 February 1552, Carteggio, 4: 183; The Letters of Michelangelo, 
trans. Е.Н. Ramsden, 2 vols. (Stanford University Press, 1963), 2:135, n. 3. 

29 Pompeo Litta, Famiglie celebri di Italia, 13 vols. (Milano: Presso Р.Е. Giusti, 1819-52), 4: 
Strozzi, Tav. Unica (Newberry Library Collections); Richard Goldthwaite, "The Building 
of the Strozzi Palace: The Construction Industry in Renaissance Florence,” in Studies 
in Medieval and Renaissance History 10 (1973): 137; Dale V. Kent, The Rise of the Medici: 
Faction in Florence (New York: Oxford University Press, 1978), 153. 

30 Luigi Passerini, Genealogia e storia della famiglia Rucellai (Firenze: Tipi di M. Cellini, 1861), 
Tav. IV. 

31 PaulJoannides, “Michelangelo’s Lost Hercules,” The Burlington Magazine 119 (1977): 550- 
54 and idem, "A Supplement to Michelangelo's Lost Hercules," The Burlington Magazine 
123 (1981): 20-23; Caroline Elam, "Art in the Service of Liberty: Battista della Palla, Art 
Agent for Francis 1,” I Tatti Studies: Essays in the Renaissance (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 
1993): 5: 33-109; Francesco Caglioti, Donatello e i Medici: storia del David e della Giuditta, 
2 vols. (Florence: L.S. Olschki, 2000), 1: 262-65. 

32 бее William Wallace, “Maneuvering for Patronage: Michelangelo's Dagger” Renaissance 
Studies 11 (1997): 20-26; Maria Ruvoldt, "Michelangelo's Slaves and the Gift of Liberty" 


Renaissance Quarterly 65, no. 4 (2012): 1029—59. 
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Michelangelo knew well the social power of gifts and understood their util- 
ity in gaining social mobility. Gifts and favors were a key feature of all familial, 
social, and patronal relations in Renaissance Florence. Within this culture of 
reciprocity, individuals were intently aware of how indebted they were to one 
another.?^ As Deborah Parker has pointed out, Michelangelo's writings reveal 
an artist who was equally aware of his obligation to others and sure that he was 
not “beholden to anyone.”*° Michelangelo's unique practice of giving works of 
art to potential patrons demonstrates his desire to balance the scales of reci- 
procity. In particular we see this practice most clearly in his dealing with the 
Strozzi family who offered many beneficences to Michelangelo and his family. 

The Buonarroti's and Strozzi's relationship was linked by more than just the 
artist's gifts. Beginning as early as 1502, Michelangelo's brother, Buonarroto, 
entered the service of Selvaggia Gianfigliazzi. From this moment, Buonarroto 
developed long-lasting business relations with both Strozzi brothers. As early 
as 1504, he began working in their wool shop in Via Porta Коѕѕа.36 Buonarroto 
reaped not only economic advantage from this relationship but also social 
advancement. The Strozzi eventually invited him to live within the family 





33 X Alexander Nagel and Maria Ruvoldt have most recently investigated Michelangelo's prac- 
tice of gift-giving. Most importantly, see Alexander Nagel, "Art as Gift: Liberal Art and 
Religious Reform in the Renaissance, in Negotiating the Gift: Pre-Modern Figurations 
of Exchange, edited by Gadi Algazi, Valentin Groebner and Bernhard Jussen, 387-413, 
Paris: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2003; Alexander Nagel, “Gifts for Michelangelo and 
Vittoria Colonna," Art Bulletin 79 (1997): 647—68; Alexander Nagel, Michelangelo and the 
Reform of Art (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000): 169—79; Maria Ruvoldt, 
"Michelagnelo's Slaves and the Gift of Liberty" It should be noted, however, that the 
majority of the discussion has centered on Michelangelo's "presentation" drawings. 

34 For more on gifts and gift culture in Renaissance Italy see Christiane Klapish-Zuber, 
“Parenti, amici, vicini," Quaderni storici 33 (1976): 953-82; F.W. Kent, "Ties of Neighborhood 
and Patronage in Quattrocento Florence,” in Patronage, Art, and Society in Renaissance 
Italy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987), 47-62; Ronald Weissman, “Taking Patronage 
Seriously: Mediterranean Values and Renaissance Society,’ also in Patronage Art 25-45; 
Caroline Elam, “Art in the Service of Liberty; Wallace, “Manoeuvering for Patronage;" 
Ruvoldt, “Michelangelo’s Slaves." 

35 Carteggio, 1: 181; Deborah Parker, Michelangelo and the Art of Letter Writing (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2010), 101-10. 

36 After Buonarroto entered the service of Selvaggia he ventured into business with Lorenzo 
and Filippo Strozzi. From January 1504 to April 1508, he worked as a 'garzone' in the 
brothers' wool company located in Via Porta Rossa. Michelangelo reportedly made an 
investment in the business for 100 florins on 7 May 1505. On 2 May 1508, Buonarroto left 
the business and opened a new company though he continued to maintain ties with the 


Strozzi brothers; see Carteggio indiretto 1: xxxiii. 
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palace and may have facilitated his advantageous marriage to Bartolomea di 
Ghezzo della Casa (d. 1593) in 1516.3” 

Michelangelo's own relationship with the Strozzi almost certainly developed 
out of these pre-existing familial ties. As Michelangelo's early career unfolded, 
the Strozzi were natural targets as potential patrons. These early examples of 
gifts and favors between the Strozzi and Buonarroti reveal that their relation- 
ship was not only long lasting but also multifaceted—extending beyond the 
professional to the personal. Michelangelo relied on the Strozzi for financial 
backing, social advancement, and political security. It is within this fervent 
period of Strozzi-Buonarroti relations that the Doni Tondo is best understood. 

By the 1550s, Michelangelo's relationship with the Strozzi had evolved and 
matured, extending beyond the normal ties between artists and patrons. Not 
only were they linked economically and to some degree socially, but now more 
than ever they were also united politically. The artworks Michelangelo gifted to 
the family provides the best evidence of this political connection. 

Historians have long characterized Michelangelo as a life-long republican.?5 
The artist was no different than other politically-and socially-minded 
Florentines who understood survival requires flexibility; He was certainly 
also not the only republican to switch loyalties.?? As the political and eco- 
nomic winds shifted from one faction to the other, Michelangelo found 
it advantageous to move with them and curry favor from the rival with the 
hope of maintaining one's fortune and social standing. Michelangelo's vacil- 
lation between Medici and Strozzi patrons, two diametrically opposed politi- 
cal families, demonstrates his desire to switch allegiances when it was both 
politically and socially advantageous. Despite this delicate tightrope on which 
Michelangelo balanced himself, the historical account betrays far less nuance. 
It is Michelangelo's affiliation with the Medici that scholars routinely stress in 
historical accounts, at least from Giorgio Vasari onwards. 





37 The Strozzi were instrumental in Buonarroto's election to the office of the Dodici 
Buonuominiin 1513 as well as his appointment as Prior in the Signoria in 1515; see Carteggio 
indiretto, 1: xxxiii ff. Wallace, "Manoeuvring for Patronage,” 24-25. 

38 Charles de Tolnay, The Art and Thought of Michelangelo (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1964), 3-30; Giorgio Spini, Michelangelo politico e altri studi sul Rinascimento fiorentino 
(Milan: UNICOPLI, 1999). 

39 Filippo Strozzi the Younger” wavering relationship with the Medici provides a similar 
example. See Melissa Bullard, Filippo Strozzi and the Medici (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1980). Most recently, Nicholas Baker has discussed the flexibility of 
Florentines in their attempt to retain social standing. See Nicholas Baker, The Fruit of 
Liberty (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2013). 
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Perhaps surprisingly, Michelangelo's relationship with the Strozzi is not 
commented upon in Vasari's biography of the artist, which does more to ele- 
vate the status of the artist than provide any factual information about the 
Doni Tondo.*° Vasari completely neglects Michelangelo's connections with 
the Strozzi choosing to focus instead on the artist's relationship with the 
Medici. This apparent whitewashing of facts is in keeping with Vasari's over- 
arching motive to write the Lives of the Artists as a piece of propaganda laud- 
ing Medici support of the arts. Vasari's oversight of Michelangelo's affiliation 
with the Strozzi makes greater sense when set against the later history of the 
Strozzi family. Specifically, the Strozzi became increasingly connected with 
the Florentine fuorusciti, pro-Republican exiles living in Rome. The conflict in 
which the fuorusciti fought unsuccessfully for the restoration of the Florentine 
Republic notably coincided with Vasari's writing of the Lives. As explained 
later, this fabrication may have had more to do with Michelangelo's attempts 
to disassociate himself with the politically-weakened Strozzi than anything 
else. Michelangelo knew well that political power in Florence was fluid and 
prone to shift at any moment. The best strategy often consisted of not draw- 
ing attention. Thus a politically cautious, if not paranoid Michelangelo warned 
his brother: "So stay quietly and do not make friends or intimates of anyone, 
save God, and do not speak either good or evil of anyone, because no-one 
knows what the outcome will be. Attend only to your own affair"^! after receiv- 
ing word that the Medici were attempting to reclaim power over Florence in 
September 1512. 

Nonetheless, by the autumn of 1529, Michelangelo's actions became overtly 
political.44 On October 24, 1529, as the forces of Clement уп (Giulio de’ 





40 For Vasari’s account of the Tondo see Vasari-Barocchi, 5: 13 (1550), 5: 22 (1568), Vasari-De 
Vere, 1: 656. Vasari's account is one of the earliest and most detailed mentions of the 
tondo, describing the work at length while simultaneously praising the artist's ingenuity 
and grace. Vasari appended a now famous anecdote about the dispute over the payment 
for the work to his aesthetic description, yet scholars have made little attempt to contex- 
tualize this account, and its apparent fabrication. For discussion of the payment dispute 
see Wallace, “Doni’s Double.” 

41 “Però statevi in pace, e non vi fate amici né familiari di nessuno, se non di Dio, e non par- 
late di nessuno né ben né male, perché non sis a el fine delle cose. Actendete solo a' chasi 
vostri." Carteggio, 1: 136; Letters, 1: 74. 

42 For the Siege of Florence, see F.D. Guerrazzi, L'Assedio di Firenze (Florence: Felice Le 
Monnier, 1859); Р.С. Falletti, Assedio di Firenze, 2 vols. (Palermo: Giannone e Lamantia, 
1885); Cecil Roth, The Last Florentine Republic (London: Methuen & Co., 1925); Rudolf 
von Albertini, Firenze dalla repubblica al principato: Storia e coscienza politica (Turin, 


G. Einaudi, 1970); also mentioned by contemporary historians, especially Giambattista 
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Medici, 1478-1534) and Charles v (1500—58) threatened Florence, Michelangelo 
returned from Rome to assist in the city's protection. For nearly two years, 
the papal and imperial armies encroached on Florence's independence, and 
Michelangelo labored to protect his native city from attack. During this time, 
he served as Governor and Procurator General over the city's fortifications.*? 
Characteristically, the Republic turned to its longtime ally, King Francis I 
(1494-1547) of France, hoping he would provide troops to counter the advanc- 
ing enemy. Along with a number of diplomats, the Republic used artistic gifts 
to persuade the King. In early March 1529, in an effort to gain Francis's support, 
Filippo Strozzi convinced his son Piero (1510—58) to gift one of the family's most 
prized possessions: Michelangelo's marble Hercules.^* For Michelangelo, the 
Hercules held special significance. The sculpture had initiated his lifelong rela- 
tionship with the Strozzi family. One can assume that Filippo took this action 
as a desperate measure to bolster the patriotic effort. Thus, Michelangelo's art 
became a diplomatic tool, accruing a political dimension through its use.4> 
But their efforts were in vain. The much-needed assistance never materi- 
alized, and on 12 August 1530, the last Florentine Republic capitulated to the 
papal and imperial armies. Immediately following Florence's capitulation, a 
witch-hunt of unprecedented scale effectively silenced dissent.49 Battista 
della Palla (1489-1530), originally sent to Italy as an art agent for Francis 1, 
was Michelangelo's dear friend and a Strozzi associate who fell victim to the 
widespread retribution. The Medici first imprisoned and eventually murdered 
Battista; even Michelangelo's fame could not immunize him from the pope's 
fury. As tempers calmed, Michelangelo only narrowly escaped persecution and 


Busini, Lettere di Giambattista Busini a Benedetto Varchi sopra l'assedio di Firenze, ed. 
Gaetano Milanesi (Florence: Felice Le Monnier, 1860). 

43 William Wallace, “Dal disegno allo spazio: Michelangelo's Drawings for the Fortification 
of Florence,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians 46, no. 2 (1987): 119-34. 

44 Elam, “Art in the Service of Liberty,” 59 and appendix doc. 9. 

45 It should be recognized that only six months after the Hercules was sent to France, 
Michelangelo created a painting of Leda and the Swan for Alfonso d'Este in order to gar- 
ner the support for the Republic. William Wallace has argued that the painting was clearly 
created as a diplomatic tool; see, William Wallace, "Michelangelo's Leda: The Diplomatic 
Context,” Renaissance Studies 15, no. 4 (2001); Janet Cox-Rearick, The Collection of Francis 
I: Royal Treasures (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1996), 237—441. 

46 X Aurelio Gotti, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti (Florence: Tipografia della Gazzeta d'Italia, 
1876): 1: 179-204; Letters, 1: 290—4. 
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ultimately returned to the folds of Clement's patronage, being “driven more by 
fear than by love."^? 

For the next three decades, as the Medici secured their position in Florence, 
Republican dissenters, led by Filippo Strozzi the Younger and his sons, 
attempted to challenge Medici hegemony. Historical accounts generally leave 
Michelangelo out of the discussion of these years even though he became 
increasingly politically involved. In 1544, the artist once again offered his ser- 
vices to Francis I, promising to cast an equestrian statue of the King for the 
Piazza Signoria (the most politically charged space in Florence) should he pre- 
serve "Florentine Liberty."45 

This is the history against which both Michelangelo and Vasari set their nar- 
ratives. For fifty years, Michelangelo had labored to improve his family's sta- 
tus. After earning great sums of money, he reinvested his wealth into markers 
of prestige, buying property in the contado, acquiring a house in the city, and 
ensuring his heirs married into wealthy families by providing their dowries.49 
Now, as the Medici secured their grip on the city, all that Michelangelo had 
worked tirelessly to achieve fell into serious peril. Therefore, when reading his 
letters and biographies, one must remain aware of an artist acting out of self 
interest and familial preservation as he took steps to conceal all associations 
that would prove detrimental or even dangerous. Under the growing power of 
the Medici family, Michelangelo's lifelong affiliation with the Strozzi proved 
the most hazardous of these associations, resulting in his firm denial of all 
associations with the family. 

His situation became even more complicated in 1546, when Roberto Strozzi 
(1512—66) returned to Rome. Around this time, Michelangelo gifted him two 
marble slaves as a token of his appreciation for letting the artist recuperate in 
his Roman palazzo. Four years later, in 1550, Roberto shipped the marble sculp- 
tures to France as yet another seemingly diplomatic gift to curry French sup- 
port.?? Roberto was not alone in these hopes as it is likely that Michelangelo 


47 “...spinto più dalla paura, che dall'amore" Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo 
Buonarroti (Pisa: Presso Niccoló Capurro, 1823), 49. 

48 Letter of 21 July 1544 from Luigi del Riccio to Roberto Strozzi in Lyon, Carteggio, 4: 183—4, 
237; For discussion of Michelangelo's gesture, see Tolnay, Art and Thought, 27-30. 

49 A Wallace, “Manoeuvring for Patronage,” 20-6; Wallace, “Michael Angelus” 64-5; Rab 
Hatfield, The Wealth of Michelangelo (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2002). 

50 Martin Weinberger, Michelangelo the Sculptor (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1967), 1: 183. 
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offered the works with the intention that they ultimately travel to France.?! 
Like the marble Hercules and the bronze dagger before, the marble Slaves 
betray another instance of Michelangelo using his art to gain political advan- 
tage and reaffirm his relationship with the Strozzi.?? 

In a letter dated 22 October 1547, the same year Vasari completed the first 
draft of his Lives of the Artists, an aging Michelangelo wrote to his nephew: 
"Lionardo I'm glad you informed me about the decree, because if up till now 
I've been on my guard about talking to the exiles and associating with them, 
ГЇЇ be much more on my guard in the future."*? In a previous letter, Lionardo 
had reported that rumors were circulating in Florence concerning a bando to 
be issued by Duke Cosimo 1 de’ Medici (1519-74). The bando, implemented a 
month later, ordered the imprisonment, confiscation of property, and even exe- 
cution of any individual that assisted the Florentine fuorusciti, the Florentine 
exiles living іп Коте. Led by Filippo the Younger, the Strozzi were chief 
among the republican loyalists who opposed the newly instated Medici duchy. 
A close friend of many of the Strozzi exiles and himself a republican at heart, 
Michelangelo had reason to feel frightened. Even though he seemed marginally 
safe living in Rome, the Medici threatened to persecute the extended family 





51 бее Ruvoldt, “Michelangelo’s Slaves.” I would like to thank Maria Ruvoldt for sharing early 
versions of her manuscript and our conversations relating to it. 

52 Aside from the artworks that Michelangelo directly gifted to the Strozzi family, one must 
also consider the host of secondary commissions that Michelangelo received from Strozzi 
affiliates. For example, consider Michelangelo's altar design for Salvatore di Bartolomeo 
di Antonio Billi, who managed the Naples branch of the Strozzi bank and was a close 
associate of the family. During the climax of his success, he set out to decorate a lavish 
chapel in Santissima Annunziata. An extant drawing, now held in the British Museum, 
demonstrates Michelangelo's involvement in the project's design. It is highly likely that 
this commission resulted because of Michelangelo's relationship with the Strozzi family. 
I would like to thank William Wallace for bringing this object to my attention and sharing 
his unpublished discussion of the work. See William Wallace, *Florence Under the Medici 
Pontificates, 1513—37, in Artistic Centers of the Italian Renaissance: Florence, ed. Francis 
Ames-Lewis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 290—329. 

59 “Lionardo, io ò charo che tu m’abbi avisato del bando, perché, se mi sono guardao іпѕіпо a 
ora del parlare е practicare con fuorusciti, mi guarderò molto più per l'avenire.” Carteggio, 
4: 279; trans. Letters, 2: 82. 

54 Lorenzo Cantini, Legislazione Toscana raccolta e illustrate da Lorenzo Cantini (Florence: 
Albizziniana, 1808), 1: 363; for background on the historical and political circumstances of 
Florence during the fall of the Republic, see note 42. 
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members of fuorusciti supporters, a threat that directly jeopardized everything 
for which Michelangelo and his family had worked.°° 

The aforementioned letter to Lionardo in October 1547 provides one of 
the clearest examples of Michelangelo purposefully deflecting attention 
from his association with the politically compromised Strozzi family. There, 
Michelangelo emphatically corrected his nephew: “As regards to my being ill, 
in the Strozzi's house, I do not consider that I stayed in their house, but in the 
apartment of Messer Luigi del Riccio (d. 1546).”56 What Michelangelo did not 
mention was that Luigi del Riccio's apartment was located in Roberto Strozzi's 
Roman palazzo. By averting attention to Luigi, Michelangelo masked the strong 
bonds he had formed with Roberto Strozzi and his circle of Florentine exiles. 
In the decade between 1547 and 1557, Michelangelo sent several letters filled 
with similar attempts to obscure his affiliation with the fuorusciti. In a letter to 
his nephew Lionardo in 1553, Michelangelo again cautions: "I have no informa- 
tion about any of the families in Florence and here I have no truck with any of 
the Florentines."5? His loyalty to the Republic and its allies drove the aging art- 
ist into what he described as self-imposed isolation: “go|ing] about very little 
and talk[ing] to no-one, least of all the Florentines."55 

But surely this remains not all Michelangelo could say on the topic. As 
already discussed, the Buonarroti's connection with the Strozzi coalesced well 
before the birth of Michelangelo and by 1552, ran deeper than mere acquain- 
tance. One can best interpret his laconic statement to Lionardo, in juxtapo- 
sition with the scribbled message in an unknown hand on the page's verso: 
"Deliver safely, because it is from Messer Michelangelo." The message to the 
postal carrier reveals the artist's concern that his letters may be intercepted, 





55 Formore information on the Florentine fuorusciti, see Cesare Paoli and Euginio Casanova, 
Cosimo I de’ Medici e i fuorusciti del 1537 (Florence: Tipi Di M. Cellini, 1893); Randolf Starn, 
Contrary Commonwealth: The Theme of Exile in Medieval and Renaissance Italy (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1982); Spini, Michelangelo politico; Christine Shaw, The 
Politics of Exile in Renaissance Italy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000); 
Alison Brown, "Insiders and Outsiders: The Changing Boundaries of Exile," in Society and 
Individual in Renaissance Florence, ed. William Connell (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2002), 337-62; Paolo Simoncelli, "Florentine Fuorusciti at the Time of Bindo 
Altoviti,’ in Raphael, Cellini, & A Renaissance Banker: The Patronage of Bindo Altoviti, eds. 
Alan Chong, Donatella Pegazzano and Dimitrios Zikos, 285—328 (Boston: Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum, 2003); Letters, 2: 278—79. 

56 Carteggio, 4: 279; trans. Letters, 2: 82. 

57 This letter is not reprinted in the Carteggio. See Letters, 2: 140; Tolnay, Art and Thought, 
101, ti 81, 


58 Carteggio, 4: 279; trans. Letters, 2: 82. 
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especially given that such instruction proves rare on Michelangelo's letters. 
Yet when read together with the letter's content—acknowledgement of the 
artist's affiliation with the Strozzi since childhood—Michelangelo’s terseness 
provides but another example of his attempt to conceal his associations with 
the Strozzi. 

Michelangelo's determined silence and continuous dissimulation became 
his primary tools for minimizing his association with republican sympathizers. 
The artist's life long association with the Strozzi and emphatic efforts to attract 
the help of Francis 1 demonstrate that, while always cautious, Michelangelo 
was not unwilling to engage in political matters, albeit in a manner that was 
most familiar for him—namely though his art. Furthermore, the artist's vacil- 
lation between Medici and Strozzi commissions, reveals the conflicted reality 
of social life in Florence, where one had to remain malleable to the rhyth- 
mic rise and fall of the Republic. These behaviors, in turn, have cast a lasting 
shadow on the way we approach the artist while reading Vasari. The account of 
Michelangelo's Doni Tondo in Vasari's Lives has established the greatest barrier 
to a proper understanding of the object. Yet, perhaps the impediments posed 
by Vasari's text also provide a testament to Michelangelo's greatest success. 
The stories Michelangelo retold Vasari adeptly disguised his relationship 
with the highly politicized and influential Strozzi family, a relationship that 
lasted the artist's entire life. Moreover, the engaging story helped him to avoid 
possible persecution. Thus, Michelangelo's tales told to Vasari reveal a savvy 
politician bent on obscuring rather than revealing the true intent and alle- 
giance of his work. This paradoxical social and historical perspective provides 
a framework for understanding the Doni Tondo, enabling us to reinsert the 
object into its cultural context and remove the obscuring veil that Vasari's text 
has cast on this painting. 

Yet context for context's sake is not enough, and we must begin to ask what 
this interpretation brings to our understanding of the image itself. The Doni 
Tondo has frustrated many scholars and been a constant source of icono- 
graphic interpretation. Understanding the painting as a Strozzi object will 
encourage scholars to reevaluate their interpretations of the painting. Here, I 
offer but a few suggestions. 

First, the Virgin's ambiguous gesture of giving or receiving is even more evi- 
dent when viewed through the lens of gift-giving as just discussed. We have 
long read the Virgin's pose as a play on Doni's name— dono meaning gift—but 
perhaps we should read it as reinforcing the object's role as a gift from the 
Strozzi to Doni. Striking, Michelangelo portrays the Virgin in a unique position. 
She is firmly planted on the ground, steady as a rock, unlike Joseph's cumber- 
some squat. Her muscular body dominates the picture and reinforces Joseph's 
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subsidiary role. With her strong arms, she supports the Christ child as she 
coolly passes the child to his father. Christ firmly grasps at his mother's hair, 
reluctant to welcome the embrace of his father. 

Now, substitute the figures of the Holy Family with that of the newly formed 
Doni. Maddalena appears as the foundation of the family while Agnolo plays a 
secondary role. The painting nonetheless depicts Maddalena carrying out her 
wifely duties, providing an heir to Doni's line. More importantly, Maddalena 
completes this marked gesture of handing Agnolo his new heir under the 
omnipresent symbol of the Strozzi moons, located on the painting's frame. 
The image reinforces Strozzi identity and serves as a somewhat foreboding 
reminder to Agnolo that much of his prestige and success is dependent upon 
the Strozzi. 

Scholars have noted other markers of Strozzi identity in the painting— 
further suggesting that the object was meant to promote Strozzi primacy.°? 
Located near the center of the composition and seemingly securing the Virgin 
Mary's garments, is a jeweled brooch. On close inspection the halves of two fish 
can be seen decorating the breastpin, suggesting the astrological sign Pisces. 
The Virgin's astrological symbol, however, is Virgo the Virgin. Alternatively, 
Maddalena Strozzi was born on February 19, 1489, precisely the date that initi- 
ates the Pisces calendar. Could this be a direct reference to Maddalena herself, 
a way of including her in the painting and projecting the Virgin as her model? 
Like the mirrors and paintings that were often included in a bride's donora, 
one of the best ways to understand this work is to think of it as a metaphoric 
mirror. The inclusion of Maddalena's astrological sign on the Virgin Mary's 
clothing creates a self-reflexive reference for Maddalena, drawing her into the 
painting and focusing the object's power on her. I would argue, therefore, that 
we possibly have multiple Strozzi markers that assert the patron's identity. The 
question remains: who commissioned the work? 

While firm documentation remains absent, several clues suggest a possi- 
ble connection with Filippo Strozzi the Younger, Maddalena's distant cousin. 
One must remember that Maddalena and Filippo were exact contemporaries, 
born in 1489. Their relationship probably started before they were even born, 
when Maddalena's father, Giovanni di Marcello Strozzi, lived in the old fam- 
ily palace with Filippo the Elder. Eventually Giovanni moved his family into 





59 Fredrick Hartt argues that: "The curious depression in the earth on whose edge the nude 
youths sit or lean is a half moon, a motif from the Strozzi arms." Hartt goes on to cite other 
Renaissance works which represent family names pictographically in the paintings, such 
at the Sassetti Chapel, where the abundance of rocks—sassi in Italian—allude to the 
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their own residence only a block away on via de’ Legnaiuoli. Despite their dis- 
tant blood relations, the proximity of their residences suggests that the two 
branches were quite intimate. Furthermore, Filippo may have taken some part 
in the arrangement of Maddalena's marriage. Because Filippo and his brother 
owned a number of wool shops throughout Florence, it is highly probable that 
they formed business relations with Agnolo Doni, who ran a series of shops 
for dying wool. It is likely that Agnolo's marriage to Maddalena helped cement 
business relations between the two families. If this were the case, it would be 
appropriate for Filippo to commission and give an expensive object around 
the time of the couple's nuptials. Furthermore, Michelangelo and Filippo the 
Younger already had a long and well established relationship, which set the 
stage for the painting's commission. 

When interpreted in this new light—considering Michelangelo’s life-long 
connections with the Strozzi, the artist’s political shrewdness, and the promi- 
nent symbolism of the painting—it becomes evident that Agnolo Doni did 
not commission the Doni Tondo. Rather, the painting was commissioned by 
members of the Strozzi family to comprise part of Maddalena’s donora and is 
the direct result of closer Strozzi-Buonarroti relations. Without a formal con- 
tract, it is appealing to think that Michelangelo created the painting as a gift or 
perhaps at cost, linking it to the large chain of gifts and favors that ultimately 
included multiple members of Michelangelo’s family. Michelangelo knew the 
value of his art and used this to his advantage, employing it as a form of social 
currency with which to secure social standing. Michelangelo’s use of his art 
in this fashion demonstrates his astute dealings with his patrons. This radical 
refocusing suggests an alternative appellation—the Strozzi Tondo, perhaps. 
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PART 2 


Syncretic Seers 


CHAPTER 3 
The Pitti Tondo: A “Sibylline” Madonna 


Emily Fenichel 


Trust Michelangelo to turn what should be a conventional image of the 
Madonna and Child into an utterly incomprehensible scene. Mary in the Pitti 
Tondo (c. 1508-04) barely fits within the circular frame of the composition 
(Fig. 3.1). Her feet are pushed up against the block upon which she sits and 
this action forces her knees up towards her chest. In turn, her shoulders slump 
down and forward as though she were trying to fit within the confines of the 
relief. The Virgin's contortions, however, are ineffectual—her head breaks the 
tondo's frame, ruining the clean line of the sculpture's edge. She is a massive 
hgure whose body, a tightly compressed zigzag, dominates the middle portion 
of the composition. Mary presses Christ against her shin and knee, pulling him 
close with her left hand. In doing so, part of her voluminous robes come to 
encircle the Child who nonchalantly crosses his legs and leans a chubby arm 
against the discarded book open on the Virgin’s lap. The Madonna's tightly 
tucked knees face fully to her left. As we move up her body, however, her torso 
begins to rotate away from her son, and her shoulders open towards the viewer. 
Her head and neck complete the turn begun in her torso as she rotates force- 
fully away from Christ. 

Mary's gaze looks out with startling intensity—not to the viewer, but to an 
unknown point outside the tondo frame. Her expression is certainly focused, 
but also troubled, anxious, and surprised. Mary is thoroughly arrested by 
whatever intrusion she perceives. Mary does not look, however, at the young 
Baptist. St. John, instead of playing with the Christ Child, floats, inexplicably 
separated from the other figures, behind Mary's right shoulder. Rendered in 
shallow relief, we understand that he occupies a space somewhere behind the 
other two figures, but his distance from them is hard to determine with any 
accuracy. On the whole, the mood of the work is oddly tense and none of the 
gazes of the three figures in the claustrophobic space meet. 

The uncertain setting and the obscure actions of the figures, as well as 
Mary's startled reaction to something outside the tondo provoke questions 
rather than provide answers. Moreover, the lack of affection and tender inter- 
action between Mary and Christ is difficult to reconcile with the work's pre- 
sumed domestic setting, which is common not only to the subject matter, but 
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FIGURE 3.1 Michelangelo, Pitti Tondo, 1503-04, marble. Museo Nazionale del Bargello, Florence. 
ERICH LESSING/ART RESOURCE, NY. 


also to the tondo format. The work provides models for neither mother nor 
child, nor the kind of emotional satisfaction one expects from such scenes. In 
short, it subverts most expectations for a scene of the Madonna with Christ 
and St. John from the early sixteenth century. 

In light of the work's unorthodox character, scholars have used the art- 
ists biography and personal psychology to explain the work's peculiar 





1 Roberta Olsen, The Florentine Tondo (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 83-105. Olsen 


argues convincingly that tondi were a format used almost exclusively in domestic settings. 
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elements.? The tondo has been most often examined as an involuntary product 
of Michelangelo's childhood psychological wounding at the loss of his mother 
and his time with a nursemaid in Settignano.? Such analyses, an extreme form 
of the saying that "every painter paints himself," are difficult to square with the 
subject matter of the work. We are, after all, contemplating an image of Christ, 
John the Baptist, and, most prominently, the Virgin Mary. 

Charles de Tolnay offered a way of understanding this work theologically, 
explaining that "the Virgins in his youthful works are shown to be shrouded in 
an atmosphere of fate: they live with the presentiment of inescapable catastro- 
phe which they await with stoic сотроѕиге’ In other words, Tolnay believed 
that the Marys of the Madonna of the Stairs, the Bruges Madonna, and the 
Taddei and Pitti Tondi direct their psychological energy to the future, fearing 
the prophesied death of their infant son. Tolnay further saw Michelangelo's 
Madonnas as imbued with the power to see into this future and the inevita- 
ble fate of their son by calling them "sibylline," linking them with the ancient 
prophetic women known as sibyls.? Although many scholars have echoed the 
notion that this Mary looks out to the future, no one has yet explained the theo- 
logical basis of such a claim. Even Tolnay highlighted the term's pagan impli- 
cations over its Christian ones, arguing that the artist's early Virgins exhibit 
a “pre-Christian ecstasy,” therefore appealing to learned humanist patrons.® 





2 For example, Robert Liebert, in his psychoanalysis of the artist, claims that Michelangelo’s 


a 


Madonnas are products of the artist’s “unresolved, traumatic childhood experiences and 
the continuing unconscious attitudes towards his mothering figures.” See Robert S. Liebert, 
Michelangelo: A Psychoanalytic Study of His Life and Images (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1983), 22. 

3 James Hall argues that Michelangelo focuses on “austerity” in his images of mothers due to 
his “pessimism of social relations” See James Hall, Michelangelo and the ReInvention of the 
Human Body (New York: Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 2005), 19, 36. For her part, Rona Goffen 
concluded that Michelangelo's Madonnas are products of the artist's personality, and that 
works such as the Pitti Tondo “confirm Michelangelo's introspection and self-reference as 
texts or subtexts of his art" See: Rona Goffen, "Mary's Motherhood According to Leonardo 
and Michelangelo," Artibus et Historiae, vol. 20, no. 40 (1999): 64. 

4 Heis also the first to separate such works out as a series. See Charles de Tolnay, The Art and 
Thought of Michelangelo (New York: Pantheon Books, 1964), 58-9. 

5 Charlesde Tolnay, Michelangelo, vol. 1, Youth (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1943), 126, 
158, 160, 162. Throughout this first book, Tolnay ascribes the "sibylline type" to the Madonna 
of the Stairs, the Bruges Madonna, and the Pitti and Taddei Tondi. For Tolnay, this term is a 
way of formally distinguishing these early Madonnas from the works of Michelangelo's con- 
temporaries, whose compositions Tolnay understands as being dependent upon Byzantine 
models or Queen of Heaven compositions. 

6 Tolnay, Art and Thought, 58-9. 
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Moreover, Tolnay's classification of the Mary in the Pitti Tondo as sibylline is 
predominantly formal—a way of categorizing Michelangelo's Madonna com- 
positions according to their physical characteristics, as well as distinguishing 
them from similar works by his contemporaries." In this sense, the adjective 
sibylline is narrowly descriptive and neither hints at interpretation nor con- 
text. Tolnay failed to elucidate the deep and important theological connections 
between Mary and the Sibyls during the Renaissance, which Michelangelo 
explored in this composition. 

This essay will investigate the theological connection between the sibyls and 
the Virgin, as well as the religious and visual tradition of Mary as a prophetess 
in Michelangelo's Pitti Tondo. This essay is the first to consider the profound 
religious importance and implications of Tolnay's chosen adjective “sibylline.” 
The concept of Mary as a prescient figure has had a long and enduring life 
in the Catholic faith and this understanding is reflected in the Pitti Tondo. In 
addition, although Tolnay's suggestion might appear at first glance to endorse 
a heterodox concept, the sibyls and the Virgin Mary had long been associated 
in esoteric theology, popular religious literature, and, strikingly, in the art of 
Michelangelo's own period. I will argue that through his compositional choices, 
Michelangelo crafts a visual shorthand for the prophetic connection between 
humanity and the divine that he deploys in both the tondo and in images of 
the sibyls on the Sistine Ceiling. The overlapping of Michelangelo's personal 
iconography for the two kinds of prescient women highlights the critical and 
contemporary religious significance of the association between Mary and the 
sibyls. 

My essay is also engaged in an interesting dialogue with the arguments of 
Jonathan Kline, the author of the essay “Christ-Bearers and Seers of the Period 
Ante Legem: On the Male Nudes in Michelangelo's Doni Tondo and Sistine 
Ceiling Frescoes, in this volume. Our essays pair well together not simply 
because of our shared interest in exploring, elaborating upon, or even out- 
right refuting suggestions made by Tolnay and others, but more importantly 
because we are interested in Michelangelo's formal borrowing and how that 
affects meaning. Both of our essays seek to answer fundamental questions such 
as: why does he choose the formal precedents that he does? What do his for- 
mal allusions tell us about his intentions in using them? Can we move beyond 
mere formal analysis and attach translated meaning from Michelangelo's prec- 
edents into the artist's own work? Both Kline and I answer that, by and large, 





7 Formore on Tolnay’s classification of Michelangelo's Madonnas, please see Charles de Tolnay, 
"Le Madonne di Michelangelo: Nuove Ricerche sui Disgeni," Problemi Attuali di Scienza e di 
Cultura, no. 177 (1968): 1-40. 
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yes, Michelangelo does translate both formal qualities and meaning in select- 
ing formal precedents for his work. 

Moreover, we are both fascinated by the syncretic character of the Christian 
religion in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Kline focuses on 
Michelangelo's formal borrowing from the Medici Courtyard Medallions, 
antique gems in the Medici collection, and the tondi in the Sacristy of Santo 
Spirito. This diverse array of sacred and secular objects, part of the "genealogy" 
of images that Kline recreates, helps us interpret both the nudes in the Doni 
Tondo and the enigmatic ignudi from the Sistine Chapel in accordance with 
both Lucretius' “primitives” and the period ante legem. Similarly, my project 
documents a search for and exploration of prophetic knowledge from a pagan 
to a Christianized and Renaissance context—from the sibyls to the Madonna. 
By emphasizing religious threads in the artist's work, which were hinted at, but 
never fully explored in Tolnay and others, Kline and I expand our understand- 
ing of Michelangelo as a Christian Humanist. 

It might be safe to say, that, in the list of attributes one normally ascribes 
to the Virgin Mary, prophetess is not the most common. Although this under- 
standing of the Virgin is present in much of the art of the Quattrocento, it has 
not been systematically studied in existing scholarship, nor will I have time to 
analyze the theme in its entirety here. Instead, I will have to merely gesture to 
the undeniable portentous overtones of many of the images of Michelangelo's 
predecessors. The compositional choices of Filippo Lippi, Donatello, and 
many others ensure that one can never read Madonna and Child compositions 
as simply an attentive mother and a well-behaved child. Mary is always the 
tragic mother, destined to lose her son, and Jesus is always child, sacrificial 
lamb, and savior. 

In most cases, the coming death of Christ is communicated through sym- 
bolic attributes. Christ might hold, play with, or be explicitly compared to 
various objects that symbolize the Passion. For example, compositions of the 
Madonna and Child might include fruits, such as pomegranates or apples, 
symbolizing the Fall of Mankind and its redemption in Christ. Lippi's Bartolini 
Tondo includes a Christ holding a pomegranate for just this reason (Fig. 3.2). 
There are many such symbolic objects: lambs, grapes, bread and/or wheat, 
flowers, and goldfinches. 

Mary's reactions to the Christ child and these symbolic elements confirm the 
prophetic overtones in these images. Rare is the Quattrocento image where the 
Virgin does not fondle soft baby feet, as she does in works by Botticelli, antici- 
pating the nails that will pierce them (Fig. 3.3). Or, in the case of Donatello, the 
Virgin might press Christ to her breast in a gesture of desperate love and long- 
ing, as she does in the Pazzi Madonna (Fig. 3.4). Otherwise, the Virgin's gaze, 
either meaningfully at her son and his symbolic attributes, or to an unknown 
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FIGURE 3.2 Filippo Lippi, Bartolini Tondo, 1452-53, tempera on panel. Museo Palatino, Palazzo 
Pitti, Florence. 
ERICH LESSING/ART RESOURCE, NY. 


spot outside the picture plane, shows both her knowledge and contemplation 
of the future that awaits both her and Christ. 

In many ways, these images reflect a longstanding and widespread belief 
about Mary asa prophetic figure—a role she assumed because of her pregnancy 
with Christ and her housing of the Holy Spirit. Michelangelo, through his 
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FIGURE 3.3 Botticelli and workshop, Madonna and Child with Angels, c. 1480-90, tempera on 
panel. Museo Nazionale di Capodimonte, Naples. 


SCALA/MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI/ART 
RESOURCE, NY. 
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FIGURE 3.4 Donatello, Pazzi Madonna, c. 1422, marble. Gemäldegalerie, Berlin. 
BERLIN/SKULPTURENSAMMLUNG UND MUSEUM FUER BYZANTINISCHE 
KUNST/JOERG P. ANDERS/ART RESOURCE, NY. 


expert manipulation of iconography and careful composition, explores 
the idea of Mary as prophetess in the Pitti Tondo in ways that continue, but 
innovate upon the Quattrocento tradition of the prophetic Madonna. Mary's 
prescience is directly dependent on her divine motherhood and, most particu- 
larly, her pregnancy. Mary's “bodily relationship with Christ” was confirmed 
first by the Third Ecumenical Council of Ephesus in 431, which declared her 
to be the Theotokos or Bearer of God.? Pregnancy by the Holy Spirit afforded 





8 Donna Spivey Ellington, From Sacred Body to Angelic Soul: Understanding Mary in Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Europe (Washington, Dc: Catholic University Press, 2001), 37. 
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Mary knowledge of and closeness to God's plan for the salvation of humanity 
and the fate of her son.? Theologians have long argued that this understanding 
Mary's prescience was most concretely explained in the Old Testament books 
of Wisdom and Isaiah. 

Part of alarger group of books once thought to have been written by Solomon, 
including Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, the Book of Wisdom is an 
excursus on the concept of Wisdom. Plainly stated, “Wisdom is not simply the 
eternal idea of things in the mind of God, but is like another self, God’s com- 
panion from the beginning, his partner in the work of creation."? Significantly, 
this “partner in the work of creation” is personified as female, speaking with 
a female voice in the Old Testament book." Scholars thus understood that, in 
looking for Wisdom, they were looking for a woman, or at least a feminine 
force outside of God. To the Christian mind, this female other self was Mary. 
The Virgin’s association with Wisdom was so common and widely under- 
stood that it was incorporated into the liturgy of her feasts, particularly that 
of the Immaculate Conception, where Wisdom is quoted as saying “The Lord 
Possessed me in the beginning of his ways, before he made any thing, from the 
beginning. I was set up from eternity and of old, before the earth was made . . "12 

At the Incarnation and throughout her pregnancy, Mary was understood to 
be inhabited by the Holy Spirit, bringing her into closer communion with God 
than any other human being. It is the bodily connection between Mary and 
God that brings her into such close proximity with the Holy Spirit, and, sub- 
sequently, God's plan for the Salvation of Humanity.’ As such, Mary becomes 





9 The clearest explanation of this phenomenon comes from Bernardino of Siena. He 
preached “He (God) has placed his tabernacle in the sun... What is his tabernacle? The 
Virgin Mary. What found place in this tabernacle? The Son of God. Who put him there? 
The Holy Spirit.” See: Bernardino of Siena, Le Prediche Volgari Inedite, edited by D. Pacetti 
(Siena: E. Catagalli, 1935), 317-19. 

10 Louis Bouyer, The Seat of Wisdom: An Essay on the place of the Virgin Mary in Christian 
Theology, trans. by Fr. A.V. Littledale (Pantheon Books: New York, 1960), 24—5. 

11 For example, in Wisdom 9:9, Solomon says: “With you is Wisdom, she who knows your 
works, she who was present when you made the world; she understands what is pleasing 
in your eyes and what agrees with your commandments. It is from female personification 
of Wisdom that the Shekhinah, or the female creative side of God, takes shape. Although 
outside the scope of this chapter, there are some interesting discussions of this concept 
and it was an important topic for Egidio da Viterbo. Please consult: Maria Rzepinska, "The 
Divine Wisdom of Michelangelo in ‘The Creation of Adam,” Artibus et Historiae, vol. 15, 
no. 29 (1994): 181-87. 

12 The Roman Missal, edited by Abbot Cabrol (New York: РЈ. Kennedy and Sons, 1930), 737. 
The Roman Missal quotes this passage from Proverbs 8:23. 

13 This point is not lost on many theologians, among whom there is a consistent theme of 
wonder about the Incarnation. They speak of the joy that Mary must have felt in having 
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filled not only with the Holy Spirit, but also with the creative force of the Divine. 
She is "the agency through which the mystery of the Incarnation was realized 
and, therefore, as the bearer of that Wisdom, to be regarded as sedes sapentiae, 
the Seat of Wisdom.”"* Filled with the Holy Spirit and with Wisdom, Mary also 
becomes a prophetess. As the book of Wisdom proclaims, "She knoweth signs 
and wonders before they be done, and the events of times and ages." 

The book of the Prophet Isaiah was also used to make the case for the Virgin's 
prescience. Isaiah chapter 7, verse 14, which states, "therefore the Lord himself 
will give you a sign. Look, the virgin shall be with child and bear a son, and 
you shall name him Emmanouel,” is one of the earliest references to Mary in 
the Jewish Bible.!6 Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and Bernard of Clairvaux are 
all theologians who affirmed that this verse pointed to the miraculous birth of 
Christ by the Virgin Mary. Interestingly, in the next chapter (8:3), Isaiah claims, 
"And I went to the prophetess, and she conceived and bore a son." Christian 
scholars were justifiably intrigued by this reference and wondered who this 
other woman could be, particularly coming on the heels of the most overt and 
accurate reference to Mary in the Old Testament. For patristic authors such as 
Tertullian, Basil, Cyril, and Jerome, the reference to a prophetess bearing a son 
was another instance of Isaiah's prophecy of the virgin birth by Mary. 

As with the identification of Mary as the sedes sapentiae, the justifica- 
tion for the Virgin's association with the title of "prophetess" is found in 
Mary's pregnancy with the Holy Spirit. As patristic theologian Eusebius of 





the Holy Spirit occupy her breast and womb. They are amazed by the sanctity of her 
body that it could receive such a gift. They marvel at the miracle of having the Holy Spirit 
create the Messiah in one's body. 

14 Пепе Forsyth, The Throne of Wisdom: Wood Sculptures of the Madonna in Romanesque 
France (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972), 24. Although the iconography that 
Forsyth traces in this work, namely Mary seated as God Bearer on a throne, does not have 
a direct impact on Michelangelo or his Quattrocento predecessors, it is an important and 
exhaustive account of the subject. 

15 Wisdom 7:27-28. 

16 Translation from Robert Louis Wilken, Angela Russell Christman, and Michael J. Hollerich, 
eds., Isaiah: Interpreted by Early Christian and Medieval Commentators (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 207), 90. 

17 То this list should be added Eusebius of Caesarea and Theodotus of Ancyra. Joseph 
Addison Alexander, The Prophecies of Isaiah: Translated and Explained (New York: Charles 
Scribner and Co., 1870), 185. For an important commentary on these patristic sources and 
their support of Mary as a prophet, please see Alois Grillmeier, “Maria Prophetin, in Mit 
Ihm und In Ihm: Christologische Forschungen und Perspektiven (Freiburg: Herder, 1975), 
198—216. 
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Caesarea explains, the “Holy Spirit then himself confesses that he went into 
the prophetess, and this reached its fulfillment in the birth of our savior Jesus 
Christ."5 Mary, in being impregnated by the Holy Spirit, becomes so intimate 
with God that she is capable of seeing into the future, linking the moment 
of Annunciation and Incarnation with Mary's status as a female prophet, 
or a sibyl. Moreover, she exhibits this ability almost immediately following 
the Annunciation through the singing of the Magnificat, in which she states, 
"generations will call me ‘blessed. ”!9 

In the Pitti Tondo, Michelangelo recalls the fundamentally important moment 
of Incarnation and Annunciation in his composition, alluding to the moment 
when Mary becomes the Seat of Wisdom. The viewer happens upon the 
Madonna as she has just been interrupted reading. She is startled, even emo- 
tionally disturbed, by a divine revelation and, with knees still facing to the left, 
turns abruptly over her right shoulder to face the message. With her abandoned 
book and arrested pose, this Mary recalls contemporary annunciation scenes 
and Virgins who look with startled intensity to the alighting Angel Gabriel. 
Although she recalls the moment of Incarnation, there is no angel in the tondo 





18 Quoted in: Wilkens et al., Isaiah, 1n. 

19 Pauline Allen and C.T.R. Hayward, Severus of Antioch (New York: Routledge, 2004), 114-15. 
It should be noted that not every theologian accepted this interpretation of Isaiah or of 
the Virgin as a prophetess and the most famous dissenter is probably Thomas Aquinas. 
Aquinas' need to argue against Mary's prophecy, however, indicates that this character- 
ization of the Virgin was still alive and well into the Middle Ages. 

The patristic notion of Mary as a prophetess has had a long life in the church, being 
most recently championed by Benedict хут: "Mary's divine maternity and her enduring 
attitude of openness to God's word are seen as interpenetrating here: giving ear to the 
angel's greeting, Mary welcomes the Holy Spirit into herself. Having become pure hear- 
ing, she receives the Word so totally that it becomes flesh in her. This understanding of 
hearing, meditation, and conception appears in conjunction with the concept and reality 
of prophecy: inasmuch as Mary hears in the very depths of her heart, so that she truly inte- 
riorizes the Word and can give it to the world in a new way, she is a prophetess... Mary 
illustrates the new and specifically Christian understanding of the prophet: life in holi- 
ness and truth, which is the true prediction of the future and the only valid interpreta- 
tion of every present... Finally, I would like to refer once more to the Magnificat, which 
seems to me to be a kind of recapitulation of all these aspects. It is above all here, in the 
prediction that all generations will praise her, that Mary reveals herself in the eyes of 
the Father to the spirit-filled Prophetess... God's word had become her own word, and 
she had surrendered her own word entirely into his: the frontiers were abolished because 
her existence... was an existence in the realm of the Holy Spirit.” Pope Benedict хут, 
Credo for Today: What Christians Believe, trans. Michael J. Miller (San Francisco: Ignatius 
Press, 2009), 64—6. 
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and she is not the Virgin annunciate. Indeed, her child is already born and con- 
templating the book on her lap—undoubtedly a book of Prophecy. Mary gains 
further insight into the imminent future through the study of the Prophets. 
Moreover, her piety and virtuous nature confirms God's excellent choice for 
the Seat of Wisdom, his partner in the Salvation of Humanity. 

The importance of Mary's pregnancy to her prophetic nature is further 
emphasized by Michelangelo through the addition of her son. Her interactions 
with him confirm that this is indeed the “prophetess who conceived and bore 
a son" that was foretold in Isaiah. For example, the child is positioned between 
the knees of Mary, alluding to his birth and, importantly, to the Virgin's preg- 
nancy and inhabitation by the Holy Spirit. It is this what draws Mary close 
to God and makes her prescient, according to both the Book of Wisdom and 
Isaiah. Further, Christ's elbow presses into the book of prophecy in Mary's 
lap. As Paul Barolsky has pointed out, the child's arm follows the spine of the 
book—almost becoming a part of the text. The volume is positioned directly 
over Mary's womb, alluding to the Virgin's role in the incarnation of the word 
made flesh.2° Moreover, Christ, as the incarnation of the new Covenant, over- 
shadows the book of the Old Law. Finally, Christ rests his head on his hand, 
dips his head, lazily crosses his legs, and appears to be falling asleep or nap- 
ping on the book, suggesting his coming demise.” Sleep, like a state of tem- 
porary death, forces the viewer to contemplate the coming passion and death 
of Christ on the Cross. In giving her son to this future and this sacrifice, Mary's 
partnership with God as the sedes sapentiae is complete. Because of her Holy 
pregnancy, Mary truly knows "signs and wonders before they be done, and the 
events of times and ages.”22 

In light of this context, we can interpret St. John in the background of the 
tondo. Floating like a divine messenger, he is included as the final prophet 
focused on the savior and recalling the moment when Mary's prophetic knowl- 
edge is revealed in the New Testament. Mary sings the Magnificat during a 
visit to her cousin Elizabeth almost immediately following the Annunciation. 





20 Paul Barolsky, "The Meaning of Michelangelo's Pitti Tondo,” Source 22 (Winter 2003), 10-12. 
Hartt understands Christ to be reading the text, which seems unlikely for a number of 
reasons, not the least of which is the age of the child and the possibility that he could 
read as a toddler. However, if one accepts this reading, the meaning does not change. 
Sleep anticipates death, but reading the prophecy also illuminates Christ about his com- 
ing martyrdom. See: Frederick Hartt, Michelangelo: The Complete Sculpture (New York: 
Harry N. Abrams, 1968), 128. 

21 Tolnay also favored this interpretation of Christ's actions. Tolnay, Michelangelo 1, 120. 

22 Wisdom 7:27-28. 
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Elizabeth is pregnant with John and it is John's uterine leap that indicates to 
Elizabeth that Mary is carrying the Son of God. The Madonna's joy at this rev- 
elation induces her to song and provided, for many theologians, concrete proof 
that she was a prophetess. In particular, the Virgin claims that “all generations 
will call me blessed,” a claim that seems impossible to substantiate without 
some knowledge of the future.?? In this sense, Michelangelo's composition 
alludes to all of the important theological support for Mary's prophetic nature: 
her pregnancy by the Holy Spirit, her connection with and embodiment of 
Wisdom, and her revelation of her prescience through the Magnificat. 

Perhaps most importantly, Mary's head and gaze are the only aspects of the 
composition, which allude to a world outside of the tondo frame. Her head 
breaches the confines of the roundel that encloses the figures and her face 
turns to address something which neither we as viewers, nor the two children 
in the composition can see. Considering the fact that symbolic message of the 
tondo's very format—that is, a round picture plane—alludes to the universe, 
heaven, and the celestial spheres, it is important that Mary is the only figure 
to escape from its borders.?4 She thus effectively bridges the earthly and the 
heavenly, pushing her way into the realm of God. As if to underline the signifi- 
cance of the Virgin's transgression of cosmic boundaries, Michelangelo tops 
the Madonna's head with a cherub. The Christian-Platonist Pseudo-Dionysus 
explained in his discourse on the heavenly host that the name Cherub "denotes 
their knowledge and their vision of God, and their readiness to receive the 
highest gift of light... and their ungrudging communication to those next to 
them by pouring forth the wisdom given to themselves."? In other words, the 
curious inclusion of the cherub on Mary's fillet alludes to her divine knowledge, 
her direct connection with Wisdom, and her vision of the Divine. Indeed, the 
entire composition seems to have been conceived by Michelangelo as a way 
of visualizing Mary's prophetic character as related in the books of Wisdom 
and Isaiah. 

Of course, highlighting Mary's prophetic nature does not necessarily make 
the Virgin Mother of God “sibylline” Through his choice of adjective, Tolnay 





23 бее поќе 19. 

24 For the metaphoric implications of the tondo format, please see Olson, The Florentine 
Tondo, 34—58. Olson's invocation of both Dante's vision of the heavenly spheres in the 
Divine Comedy, as well as Augustus' "Vision of the Divine Child," which was revealed to 
him by a sibyl, is particularly important. 

25 Dionysus the Areopagite, The Celestial and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, trans. John Parker 
(London: Skeffington and Son, 1894), 28. This connection between the cherub and divine 
knowledge was first indicated by Tolnay, Michelangelo, vol. 1, 160. 
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was alluding to a more syncretic understanding of the connections between the 
Virgin and pagan, prophetic women known as the sibyls. Moreover, in applying 
this adjective to Michelangelo, he suggested, although did not explore, the pur- 
poseful, even radical overlapping of these women in the artist's iconography. 
It is worthwhile to consider, at this point, who the sibyls were, why they were 
important in Renaissance theology, and whether or not associating them with 
the Virgin would have been considered heterodox. 

At the most basic level, a sibyl is a prophetic woman who serves as a con- 
duit through whom God's divine knowledge and understanding are commu- 
nicated to the mortals that seek her wisdom.?° This heavenly insight is most 
often bestowed upon the sibyls because of their virtuous characters and vows 
of virginity. For example, the Cumaean sibyl refused the temptations of Apollo 
himself and was punished for her rejection of his advances.”’ Indeed, Cumae 
might be the most famous sibyl in the ancient world, as she was also responsi- 
ble for guiding Aeneas into the underworld. The earliest surviving references to 
these prophetic women come from Heraclitus in the fifth century BCE, which 





26 J.L. Lightfoot, The Sibylline Oracles (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 15-16; Bard 
Thompson, “Patristic Use of Sibylline Oracles,” in The Review of Religion 16, no. 3-4 (1952), 
119-20. Bard Thompson presents scholarly evidence that the name 'sibyl' originated in 
Greece or the Near East, though there is little scholarly consensus on the etymology of 
the word. Some scholars think that it refers to the sound "issuing from a subterranean 
oracle" such as rustling leaves or rushing water. Still others have connected the term to 
words in the primitive Italian language meaning “wise”. Whatever the case, as Thompson 
himself explains, "By the time of Servius...the name was applied to any woman of pro- 
phetic gifts." 

27 “The Sibyl took a deep breath and responded/ ‘I am no goddess—and по mere mortal/ 
is worthy of the gift of sacred incense!/ But lest you err by ignorance, know that/ eternal 
life was offered to me once,/ if I would yield my maidenhead to Pheobus,/ who, while 
he thought I would submit to him,/ attempted to seduce me with fine gifts:/ 'Select, 
Cumaean virgin, what you wish,/ and you will have whatever it may be./ ‘I pointed to a 
piled up heap of sand/ and asked a gift that would prove meaningless:/ that I should have 
as many years of life/ as grains of sand in that pile. My words escaped/ before I'd thought 
to say 'unaging years. / He gave me the years and promised endless youth/ if I would let 
him love me— but I spurned/ the gifts of Pheobus and remained a maid./ My better days 
have turned their back on me,/ and scant old age with palsied step draws near,/ which I 
must suffer for a long, long time,/ for seven centuries have been accomplished,/ and three 
more yet remain to me before/ my years are equal to those grains of sand:/ three hundred 
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harvestings of grape and grain. " Ovid, Metamorphoses, trans. Charles Martin (New York: 
W.W. Norton Company, 2004), 486-87. Could this help explain Michelangelo's depiction 


of the Cumean sibyl as so old and haggard on the Sistine ceiling? 
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were preserved by Plutarch. In addition to the Aeneid and the Metamorphoses, 
the sibyls can be found in the writings of Plato, Aristophanes, and Pausanius. 

Renaissance thinkers and theologians, however, were most clearly influ- 
enced by the writing of Lactantius (240—320). Lactantius is the first to name 
ten distinctive sibyls (Persae, Libyssan, Delphic, Cimmerian, Erythraean, 
Samian, Cumaean, Hellespontian, Phrygian, and Tiburtine), most identified 
by their geographical location.?^? He, moreover, supported and advanced the 
idea that the sibyls were gentile counterparts to the Old Testament Prophets. 
Indeed, Lactantius quotes the sibyls more readily than the Old Testament for 
prophetic support on a number of important theological points.29 Finally, 
Lactantius quoted directly from and used the Sibylline Oracles as his main 
source. Lactantius' interpretation of the sibyls in the Divines Institutiones 
(303-11), which was reprinted in 1465, allowed a new generation to learn about 
the sibyls. Literary works such as Marsilio Ficino's On the Christian Religion 
(1476) summarized Lactantius' arguments and helped reveal to many in the 
Renaissance a profoundly syncretic understanding of the sibyls as important 
female parallels to the prophets.30 

This renewed interest in Greek sources and Lactantius inevitably led 
Christian humanists like Ficino back to the Sibylline Oracles as a primary 
source. What they found there were certainly enough prophecies on the com- 
ing of Christ and the end of days, but also prophecies on the birth of Christ to 
a Virgin. The Eighth book in particular addresses the nature of Christ as both 
man and God saying *he (the Logos) went down to earth and appeared small 
and emerged from the womb of the Virgin Mary as a new light, and, coming 





28 Anke Holdenried, The Sibyl and her Scribes: Manuscripts And Interpretation Of The Latin 
Sibylla Tiburtina C. 1050-1500 (Burlington, vT: Ashgate, 2006), 58. Over the course of some 
centuries, two more sibyls were added, bringing their number to a theologically signifi- 
cant 12. Through their similarly symbolic number, the sibyls are also like the apostles, 
carrying the good news of the coming savior to many peoples around the world. This 
number also allows the sibyls to relate quite nicely to the Old Testament prophets, who 
also number twelve when considering both major and minor figures. 

29 Holdenried, The Sibyl and her Scribes, 56. As Holdenried notes, "He cites them as the 
prophetess on monotheism, on everlasting life, the Fall of Man, the coming of the Son of 
God, His life and Miracles, His Passion and Resurrection." 

30 These names are not transmitted by Hrabanus Maurus or Isadore of Seville, necessitating 
that Renaissance followers of this ten sibyl tradition must have been reading Lactantius. 
Marsilio Ficino, De Christiana Religione (Florence: Nicolaus Laurentii Alamaus, 1476), 
86-91. 
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from heaven, he assumed human form."?! Later іп the same book, the prophecy 
explains, “The Word flew into her body ... and, gaining life in a mother's womb, 
gave itself human form and became a boy through being born of a Virgin; 
among men this is indeed a great miracle, but nothing is a great miracle for 
God.. "32 Some of the earliest statements about the theology of the Theotokos, 
these prophecies became a vitally important part of the sibyls' legacy. From 
this point forward, the Virgin and the Sibyls would become inseparably linked 
in Renaissance minds.?? 

The most visible articulation of this link between the Virgin and the sibyls 
might be the various Marian Churches in Rome.?^ Most, if not all of the major 
Marian shrines in the Papal city contain sibyls in their decorative schemes and 
many of these were created at the turn of the sixteenth century, when theo- 
logical and popular interest in the sibyls was on the rise. Sibyls can be found, 
for example, in the ceiling of the Carafa Chapel in Santa Maria Sopra Minerva 
by Filippino Lippi, in the ceiling of the Choir in Santa Maria del Popolo by 
Pinturicchio, as well as in the Basso della Rovere Chapel and the Costa Chapel 
іп the same church. Sibyls are also present in Santa Maria della Pace by Raphael, 
and in the Pauline Chapel in Santa Maria Maggiore by Cesari.?? These sibyls are 
often included in ways that expressly associate them with the Virgin Mother 
of God. In the vault of the choir in Santa Maria del Popolo, for instance, four 
sibyls and their prophetic books ring an image of the coronation of the Virgin, 
suggesting both a literal and a theological support of the Queen of Heaven by 
these pagan women (Fig. 3.5). Significantly, they are also included on the same 
celestial level as the four Gospel writers in Pinturicchio's decoration. 

Although it is tempting to think of the renewed interest in the sibyls in the 
Quattrocento as an esoteric or elite phenomenon, it is also in this period that 
Mary and the sibyls become closely associated in popular literature. These vir- 
ginal beings are brought together, for example, in the Golden Legend's retell- 
ing of the story of the Tiburtine Sibyl. She was consulted, on the advice of the 
Senators, by Augustus to see if someone greater than he was going to be born 





31  Sibylline Oracles, translated by Milton Spenser Terry (London: Hunt and Eaton, 1890), 
196-97. 

32 Ibid., 197. 

33 X Alois Grillmeier, Christ in the Christian Tradition (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1995), 73-74. 

34 A Although this list only concerns sibyls in Marian churches in Rome, I would be remiss 
if I did recognize that sibyls can be found in shrines dedicated to Mary in many other 
Italian cities. To cite but one example, the Duomo in Siena has a famous set of sibyls in its 
pavement. 

35 X Much more needs to be done with the ubiquitous sibyls іп Rome at the turn of the six- 
teenth century. 
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FIGURE 3.5 Pinturicchio, Coronation of the Virgin with Four Sibyls and the Gospel Writers, 


c. 1509, fresco. Ceiling of the choir of Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome. 
SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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in the world. In response to his query, the sibyl revealed to the emperor a vision 
of the Madonna and Child telling him, “This is the altar of Heaven. This child is 
greater than you, and it is he that you must worship."?6 

Their association in popular culture, however, could be even more pro- 
nounced. In at least two cases, sibyls in the Quattrocento literary tradition 
believed that they were the foretold Virgin, sent to earth to bear the son of 
God. In one popular story, recounted in the Ovide Moralisée, a child is born to 
King David after the strength that “oozed from him daily" was accidentally fed 
to a goose.?" This goose laid an egg from which sprang Maria, the King's daugh- 
ter. She was not only revered as a sibyl, but also became the Empress of Rome. 
Because of her prophetic knowledge, she knew of the coming Messiah's birth 
to a Virgin from the line of David. Thinking that she was this woman, Maria 
kept herself inviolate throughout her life. Her assumption of the role of God- 
Bearer was later refuted by another sibyl living in Rome.?? In this instance and 
others, the sibyls believed that they were the foretold Virgin, underscoring just 
how close the sibyls and the Madonna had become in Renaissance thought.?? 





36 The supposed site of this vision is commemorated by the Roman church of Santa Maria 
in Aracoeli. It should be noted that Voragine relates this in the chapter of the Golden 
Legend entitled "The Birth of our Lord Jesus Christ" and that it follows on a section relat- 
ing prophecy from Old Testament figures such as Jeremiah, thus equating the sibyl and 
the Old Testament Prophets. Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend: Readings on the 
Saints, vol. 1, trans. by William Granger Ryan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 
39-41. 

37 William L. Kinter and Joseph К. Keller, The Sibyl: Prophetess of Antiquity and Medieval Fay 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, 1967), 22. Sara Nair James recounts the impor- 
tance of the Moralized Ovid to the late fifteenth century, saying that it and other moral- 
ized versions of Ovid were "primary resources for moralized pagan sources." There were 
many examples of the text and scholars are split on the work's origins. Most believe that 
the work originated in France, but cannot agree on whether or not it was first written 
in the beginning of the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. At least 
one version was published in Italy in 1497. For more on this debate, please see Sara Nair 
James, Signorelli and Fra Angelico at Orvieto: Liturgy, Poetry, and a Vision of the End of 
Time (Burlington, vr: Ashgate Publishing, 2003), 167, nn. 3-5. More recent work on the 
sibyls and their relationship to both art and vernacular culture can be found in: Charles 
Dempsey, The Early Renaissance and Vernacular Culture (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2012), 117—317. 

38  Kinter and Keller, The Sibyl, 23. 

39 A Another popular tale, related in the play Auto de la Sibila Casandra, tells the story of 
Cassandra, another sibyl who believes that she is God's chosen vessel. A Jewish shepherd- 
ess who refuses to marry, she predicts the coming Messiah, whom she believes she is des- 
tined to carry. Although her family insists that she has lost her mind, Cassandra persists 
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That the sibyls and Mary should become confused, even in popular lit- 
erature, is not difficult to imagine. Mary's role as intercessor, as well as her 
Immaculate Virginity, raised her above the level of humanity and brought 
her into an intimate relationship with God. Similarly, although never deities, 
the sibyls maintained a close relationship with God, receiving and disseminat- 
ing his truth to the world. Traditionally, the Sibyls also remained virginal, like 
Mary, in order to preserve their relationships with God. Examining only these 
characteristics, one might imagine that Mary and the sibyls would be quite 
closely connected and that Mary could be understood as a kind of Sibyl. It is 
also easy to understand how the sibyls discussed above might have considered 
themselves to be the prophesied Virgin mother of God. 

It is this close association that Michelangelo also clearly articulates in both 
the Pitti Tondo and in his sibyls on the Sistine Chapel ceiling. Michelangelo 
radically suggests not merely Mary's prophetic nature, nor the theological 
associations of the sibyls and Mary, but purposefully overlaps their iconogra- 
phies so that Mary becomes a prophetess almost indistinguishable from the 
sibyls. In the Pitti Tondo, he takes the shared theology and associations of 
the Virgin and the sibyls to their logical extreme, blurring the lines between 
the two. Moreover, he recycles this iconography for his own series of sibyls 
in the Sistine Chapel. 

Indeed, Michelangelo's Mary in the Pitti Tondo was not only created to 
elucidate the prophetic nature of the Virgin, but she is also drawn from the 
iconography of her sibylline sisters. Through this overlapping iconography, 
Michelangelo emphasizes Mary's prescience through his composition, as 
well as her sibylline nature and close connections to the pagan women. The 
Madonna intense gaze, focused meditation on a fixed point outside of the 
tondo, as well as her sharply pivoting pose, are Michelangelo's visual shorthand 
for her direct communion with God. Although the artist makes use of this pose 
on numerous occasions, it is not his invention. As is also the case in Kline's 
argument about the nudes found in both the Doni Tondo and on the Sistine 
Ceiling, Michelangelo is drawing formal inspiration from other artists. In the 
case of the Pitti Tondo, he is translating forms from the startled sibyls who turn 
to meet angelic messengers on the Pistoia Pulpit by Giovanni Pisano (Fig. 3.6).4° 





in this belief. She is rewarded, in the middle of the play, with a vision of the nativity. This 
experience is transformative for Cassandra, as she admits her error and both she and her 
family adore the child. Kinter and Keller, The Sibyl, 23-24. 

40 The artistic connection between Michelangelo and Pisano has been made before, but the 
comparison has never been taken far enough. In these studies, Pisano seems to exist as a 
mere pattern-book for Michelangelo, who appropriates Pisano's formal lessons without 
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Michelangelo pointedly uses Pisano's agitated sibyls as inspiration when con- 
sidering how to show prophetic women—both the Virgin Mary and the sibyls 
on the Sistine Ceiling. Michelangelo thus provides a visual manifestation of 
the religious proximity of these women in the early sixteenth century. 

The imposing marble pulpit of Sant'Andrea in Pistoia houses six unidenti- 
hed sibyls, found just above the supporting columns, and twelve prophets who 
occupy the triangular spaces between the columns and the arches. This may 
be one of the first instances in Italian Renaissance art where the sibyls and 
the prophets are combined in a composition as prescient figures of equiva- 
lent stature. The prophets, being fairly standard in their portrayal, are, for 
the most part, bearded men holding scrolls. At least seven of them point to the 
scenes above them, which might give the modern viewer clues to their identi- 
ties. Those who do not gesticulate towards the main narrative panels offer their 
scrolls for the viewer to read. Pisano's rendering of these men makes it clear 
that the prophets are empowered by their prophecy and need to impart the 
divine knowledge that consumes them. 

The sibyls, however, have an entirely different character. They are much less 
self-assured than their male counterparts. In fact, their emotional states range 
from frightened, surprised, and perturbed to melancholic, transfixed, and con- 
templative. The first sibyl is seated, arms folded just above a book open in her 
lap (Fig. 3.7). Her knees facing to the right, she turns the upper half of her body 
back over her left shoulder to encounter an angelic messenger. With amazing 
deftness, Pisano sculpted the sibyl so that she not only faced in two directions, 
creating a proto-figura serpentinata of her body, but also manages to have the 
hgure pull back from the angel she encounters. As though frightened by the 
visitor who places a hand on her shoulder, the head of the sibyl pulls back and 
her face is troubled. 

The second sibyl is a variation of the first, being also seated and in a ser- 
pentine position (Fig. 3.8). Instead of a book, she holds a scroll that falls open 


appropriating any of the works' messages and meanings. Moreover, the comparisons 
are made most often between Michelangelo's drawing or his sibyls on the Sistine ceil- 
ing and Pisano's Pistoia pulpit. Rarely are Michelangelo's Madonnas mentioned. Please 
see Johannes Wilde, "Eine Studie Michelangelos nach der Antike," in Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, IV (1932), 41-64; Frederick Hartt, Michelangelo: 
Drawings (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1970), 65; Herbert Von Einem, Michelangelo 
(London: Methuen, 1973), 61; and Anita Fiderer Moskowitz, Pisano Pulpits (London: 
Harvey Miller Publishers, 2005), 140-3 and 165, nn. 57 and 58. Moskowitz also devotes 
an entire chapter to the legacy of Pisano in art, much of which deals with Michelangelo, 
particularly in their shared carving techniques. 
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FIGURE 3.6 Giovanni Pisano, Pistoia Pulpit, c. 1301, marble. Church of St. Andrea, Pistoia. 
FRATELLI ALINARI. 
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FIGURE 3.7 Detail of the first sibyl from the Pistoia Pulpit. 
FRATELLI ALINARI. 


across her lap. Turning again over her left shoulder to find a celestial visitor, 
the sibyl furrows her brow and reaches protectively for her cloak with her left 
hand. The violence of the figure's reaction has been amplified from the first 
sibyl and her fear is much more palpable. This sibyl is perhaps Pisano's most 
famous example. 
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FIGURE 3.8 Detailofthe second sibyl from the Pistoia Pulpit. 
FRATELLI ALINARI. 


The subsequent sibyls continue on in this way. Either standing or seated, 
they are all transfixed by their connection with the divine. Instead of offer- 
ing the viewer confident prophetic figures, Pisano is far more interested in the 
moment of reception when it comes to depicting his sibyls. Each sibyl is a plau- 
sible answer to the question: How does one react when one hears the voice of 
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God? The moment of connection between human and divine is re-enacted by 
each of the Pistoia sibyls and each time, the reaction to the revelation of the 
miraculous changes slightly. The aspect of the sibyls that most firmly commu- 
nicates this divine-human connection is the compositional element of turning 
towards or acknowledging the voice they hear or the messenger they see. This 
movement can be fairly violent, as in the case of the second sibyl, whose body, 
so contorted by her efforts to see the divine, becomes a compressed series of 
zigzags. This movement can also be relatively subtle, as many of the sibyls, 
as though transfixed by what they hear, never quite meet the gazes of the 
angels who attend them. In either case, the sibyl's interruption and transfixion 
by what she hears over her shoulder is the method of visualizing human and 
divine interaction in Pisano's series—in this case, this interaction is one of the 
offering and receipt of divine prophecy. 

Since Pisano's sibyls are among the first to emerge in Italy's visual culture, 
they lacked an established iconography and he must have looked to other sub- 
jects for inspiration. The main source of Pisano's enlightened subjects seems 
to be, appropriately enough, the Annunciation: the moment when Mary, sur- 
prised by the angel Gabriel, consents to become the mother of God. In light of 
the Books of Wisdom and Isaiah, Pisano might have understood these women, 
as Enzo Carli argues, 


as a sort of prefiguration of the most delicate mystery of Mary's devotion, 
the Annunciation. In fact, each of the sibyls could personify a Virgin Mary 
of the Annunciation: none of them has a truth to proclaim, nor are 
their glances fixed on the future.... but they are all listening, receiving 
the celestial message from an angel, some with surprise and perturba- 
tion, some with timidity some with intensity...some with humble 
acceptance.*! 


Pisano, in appropriating the Annunciation for his sibyls, found the dramatic 
moment of prophetic transformation of a female figure, which was easily 
adaptable to the demands of the pulpit. 

Imagining that Michelangelo saw one of the major sculptural triumphs 
of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries is not difficult, not only 
because he often passed through Pistoia, but also because of his adoption of 





41 Enzo Carli, Giovanni Pisano: Il Pulpito di Pistoia (Milan: С. Mondadori, 1986), 27. One also 
wonders if Pisano was inspired by Medieval Evangelist portraits. If so, such iconographic 
borrowing certainly elevates the sibyls. 
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Pisano's iconography in the Pitti Tondo.** The second sibyl, for example, has 
long been recognized as the inspiration for the pose of the Madonna in the 
Pitti Tondo. Both women twist in their seats, abandoning their written material 
to attend to the voice of God who speaks them and causes them visible emo- 
tional distress. For Michelangelo, such images provided a stimulating overlap 
between the iconographies of the Virgin and the sibyls. Moreover, this iconog- 
raphy mirrored the common theological characteristics of these two women, 
while alluding to the source of Mary's prophetic knowledge, the Incarnation 
and Annunciation. 

The Pitti Tondo is not Michelangelo's only instance of using the sibyls as 
a model for his Madonnas, however. The twisting Madonna who neglects or 
abandons her son to face a divine distraction outside of the picture plane 
can be found in many of the artist's drawings. Ashmolean 291 recto (1501/02) 
and Louvre 685 recto (1505), for example, transform Leonardo's cartoon for 
Santissima Annunziata in ways that anticipate and inform Michelangelo's 
decisions in the Pitti Tondo (Figs. 3.9 and 3.10).*? Michelangelo's choices, such 
as upsetting Leonardo's careful pyramidal composition, rotating the figure 
group, and downplaying the Christ child, serve to highlight the Virgin's move- 
ment, posture, and emotional distress in both drawings. The Louvre sheet in 
particular shows Michelangelo investigating the twisting pose of the Virgin 
who turns to address something outside of the composition, completely over- 
looking St. Anne in her slumped stupor and ignoring own child's suckling. 
71 F from the Casa Buonarroti (c. 1520) confirms that Michelangelo's inter- 
est in the prophetic Virgin did not end with his early Florentine period, as he 
again takes up Pisano's twisting pose and agitated emotional state for another 
Madonna and Child composition (Fig. 3.11). This time, Mary looks over her 
right shoulder, her lips parted in surprise, again momentarily abandoning 
her nursing son. 

Michelangelo importantly availed himself of the turning pose and focused 
gaze in the sibyls of the Sistine ceiling. His choices demonstrate the close prox- 
imity, even overlapping, that the Madonna and the sibyls had in the artist's 
understanding. In the Delphic Sibyl, Michelangelo's composition again visual- 
izes the divine inspiration the female figure (Fig. 3.12). The compressed and 





42 Michelangelo often used a route which passed through Pistoia on his way to the quar- 
ries in Seravezza. William Wallace, Michelangelo: The Man, The Artist, and His Times (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 137. 

43 Rona Goffen, Renaissance Rivals: Michelangelo, Leonardo, Raphael, Titian (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2002), 162-65. Leonard Barkan, Michelangelo: A Life on Paper 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2011), 135, 149. 
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FIGURE 3.9 Michelangelo, Virgin and St. Anne (Ashmolean 291 recto), 1501-02, ink on paper. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 
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FIGURE 3.10 Michelangelo, Virgin and Child with St. Anne (Louvre 685 recto), c. 1505, 
chalk on paper. Louvre Museum, Paris. 
RMN GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE, NY. 


sharply turning figure of Pisano's most famous sibyl from the Pistoia Pulpit 
provided a model not only for Michelangelo's the Pitti Tondo, but also the 
Delphic Sibyl’s stumped, seated, and twisted posture. The artist not only turned 
a sibyl into Mary in the Pitti Tondo, but turned Mary back into a sibyl on the 
Sistine Ceiling. Seemingly, the iconographies were completely interchangeable 
for Michelangelo. The prophetic women, at least in his visualization, are not 
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FIGURE 3.11 Michelangelo, Madonna and Child (Casa Buonarroti 71 F), 1535-40, red chalk 
on paper. Casa Buonarroti, Florence. 
SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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merely closely connected theologically, but are women of such similar charac- 
ter and purpose that they might be confused for one another, as they were in 
popular literature. 

The Delphic Sibyl has let her scroll of prophecy drop from her hand and, 
turning, she looks out as though arrested by the voice of the Divine.^* In this 
instance, her shock and surprise are more evident than in the Pitti Tondo, as 
her eyes widen, transfixed on the vision of the future, and her mouth hangs 
agape. Like many of the other figures on the ceiling, her drapery is as animated 
as her pose and facial expression and her blue cloak puffs out like a sail behind 
her, alluding perhaps to the spiritual force that has come over her. Although 
the figure has her own internal logic and clearly demonstrates her communi- 
cation with God through prophecy, she also gazes pointedly to the entrance 
wall. In the spatial logic of the chapel, we might understand her as gazing to 
the generation of Christ in the lunettes—the birth of the Savior by a Virgin, 
which the sibyls foretold in the Sibylline Oracles.4> Her astonishment at this 
vision in Michelangelo's rendering is palpable. 

It is a point of particular interest that Michelangelo recycled this imagery 
and visual shorthand for prophecy in Rome, a city that did not lack for icono- 
graphic precedents for the sibyls. It is a pointed and important choice that 
Michelangelo falls back on Pisano's sibyl for his own, instead of making use 
of Pinturicchio's precedents in Santa Maria del Popolo. Indeed, citing the cha- 
pels and the choir of the pilgrimage church might have further solidified the 
dynastic overtones the della Rovere hoped to infuse into the Sistine Chapel 
and would have, therefore, been an obvious choice.^9? That Michelangelo is 
drawing inspiration from Pisano's sibyls for both the pagan prophetic women 





44 . Wallace's words on the Delphic sibyl seem appropriate to cite here: “... Michelangelo was 
equally sensitive to female beauty, as is attested by the Delphic Sibyl. She, the oracle at the 
navel of the world, is the youngest and most comely of her companions—a priestess and 
Greek maiden whose startled sideways glance suggests that her ‘sight’ is insight, full of 
spiritual illumination." Wallace, Michelangelo, 104. 

45 The central importance of Mary to the Sistine Chapel’s program, particularly in light of 
the concept of Wisdom and the Immaculate Conception, which are so important to her 
sibylline nature, has been explored by: 

Kim Butler, "The Immaculate Body in the Sistine Ceiling," Art History 32, no. 2 (April 
2009): 250—89. 
Costanza Barbieri, "La Pala della Concezione e Natività della Vergine di Sebastiano per 
la cappella Chigi e un disegno inedito," Konsthistorisk tidskrift/Journal of Art History 81, 
nO. 4 (2012): 245—53, accessed April 20, 2015. 
46 Please see Rona Goffen, “Friar Sixtus Iv and the Sistine Chapel,” Renaissance Quarterly 39, 


no. 2 (Summer, 1986): 218-62. 
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FIGURE 3.12 Michelangelo, Delphic Sibyl, 1508-12, fresco. Sistine Chapel, Vatican Palace, 
Rome. 
SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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themselves and the Madonna would seem to confirm his understanding of 
their shared prophetic nature, their connections in popular literature and the- 
ology, and the importance of the iconographic theme for the artist himself. 
The shorthand the artist developed from Pisano's sculpted models allows the 
artist to collapse the iconographies of the Virgin and the sibyls in one gesture 
and glance for both his conceptions of the sibyls and the Madonna, be they 
painted or carved. 

Alluding to the theology of the books of Wisdom and Isaiah and participat- 
ing in a long-standing iconographic tradition, Michelangelo created a unique 
and sophisticated statement about Mary as a prophetess. Moreover, in his 
choice Pisano's sibyls as iconographic precedents, he underscores the strong 
connections between Mary and the pagan, prophetic sibyls making them, as 
Tolnay described, sibylline. The Pitti Tondo more than domestic object with 
pagan overtones created for humanist patrons. Nor is the work a narcissistic 
psychological exploration on the part of the artist. Instead, it should be seen 
as a carefully constructed composition that reveals important contemporary 
ideas about the Sibyls, Mary, and their shared prescience. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Christ-Bearers and Seers of the Period Ante Legem: 
On the Male Nudes in Michelangelo's Doni Tondo 
and Sistine Ceiling Frescoes* 


Jonathan Kline 


In his 1905 publication on Michelangelo's Sistine Chapel frescoes, Ernst 
Steinmann noted that one of the ceiling's Ignudi was in essence a copy of a 
hgure found among the sculpted reliefs that decorate the courtyard of the 
Palazzo Medici-Riccardi (Figs. 4.1 and 4.2).! Steinmann recognized, briefly, that 
the Medici relief was itself based on an ancient cameo, but drew comparisons 
between the two later works. Like the figure in the Medici relief, Michelangelo's 
nude demonstrated what Steinmann saw as three characteristic movements: 
a raised and bent right knee, on which rests the weight of the upper body, a 
half-raised left leg, and a highly-lifted arm extending behind the figure proper.” 

Steinmann, in fact, was only one of a number of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century scholars who made a practice of seeking out Michelangelo's artistic 
sources. Before Steinmann, Franz Wickhoff and Carl Justi noticed the relation- 
ship between certain Ignudi and figures found either in antique gems or in 
the medallions of the Medici courtyard, and, some decades after Steinmann's 
work, Charles de Tolnay compiled their findings in a more extensive study of 
the Sistine Ceiling and its sources.? Beyond noting the visual similarities shared 





I presented a version of this paper at the 2012 Renaissance Society of America Conference, 

іп a session dedicated to Marcia B. Hall, under the title “Signorelli’s Arcadian Shepherds / 

Michelangelo's Primitive Man: A Study in the Redaction of Forms” I would like to thank 

Marcia Hall for her comments on multiple versions of this chapter and both Marcia and 

Caroline Kulp Kline for their unfailing support and encouragement, without which this proj- 

ect would not have endured to printing. 

1 Ernst Steinmann, Die sistinische Kapelle, vol. 2: Michelangelo (München: Verlagsanstalt F. 
Bruckmann A.-G., 1905), 252-54. 

2 Ibid. 253-54: “Atlanten die drei charakteristischen Bewegungsmotive des Hirtenknaben fest- 
gehalten: das unter den Ober schenkel eingebogene rechte Knie, auf dem die ganze Last des 
Oberkórpers ruht, den halberhobenen rechten und den hoch nach rückwärts erhobenen 
linke Arm." 

3 Charles de Tolnay, Michelangelo: The Sistine Ceiling (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

1969), 2: 65—66, 161-63. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Michelangelo Buonarroti, Ignudo adjoining The Separation of Light and Dark, 
1508-12, fresco, Sistine Chapel, Rome. 
ERICH LESSING/ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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FIGURE 4.2 School of Donatello, Sculpted Medallion from the Courtyard of the Palazzo 
Medici Riccardi, c. 1460-65, marble, Florence, Italy. 
SAILKO. 


between these works, however, none of these scholars seems to have found any 
considerable significance in these instances of borrowing or response to form. 
For these scholars, the meaning or message represented in an object that was 
the source of a form or pose had little, if anything, to do with the meaning of 
the figure or motif as it appeared in Michelangelo's work. 

There have been scholars since the early twentieth-century who have 
found a semantic or iconographic significance in the relationships between 
Michelangelo's work and his formal sources. However, none yet have fully 
grasped the importance of the particular family of works that are character- 
ized by their dependence or response to that Antique gem cited by Steinmann 
as the ultimate source of one of Michelangelo's /gnudi. In and among these 
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we may see an interaction and reciprocity that involves not only a formal 
response, but a development of concepts, as well. This redaction, or genealogi- 
cal descent of related work, includes not only the Palazzo Medici medallion 
and the /gnudo in question, but also, and significantly, a sculpted relief on the 
vault of the vestibule of the sacristy of Santo Spirito, Florence, and the very 
figure of Mary in Michelangelo's own Doni Tondo. 

It will be the purpose of this chapter to consider this family of works, to 
explain the development of the motifs they share in common, and ultimately 
to reveal the meaning of those figures in Michelangelo's oeuvre that derive 
from and respond to the cameo’ figure group. Only from such a study may 
we properly recognize the significance of Mary and the nudes in the Doni 
Tondo—that she and they, both, may be thought of as christophoros figures, 
as bearers of Christ each in their respective eras—and the significance of 
the enigmatic Ignudi of the Sistine Ceiling. Like the nudes of the Doni Tondo, 
these latter nudes also signify or symbolize an ante legem population, that is, 
a people from the earliest religious era, preceding the times of Jewish Law and 
Christian Grace. 

However, because the Sistine Ignudi borrow or retain different elements 
found in the redaction of images, they may be seen to represent a different 
iconographic or intellectual tradition from the Doni Tondo nudes. In the con- 
text of the Medici courtyard, a nude figure derived from the cameo figure group 
represents a specific stage in the development of human society as described 
by Lucretius in his De rerum natura. Because the Ignudi, like him, bear gar- 
lands of acorns, they are also to be viewed as Lucretian “primitives.” The 
Ignudi are transformed, however, by the addition of the ten bronze medallions 
given one to each pair, which reveal to these primitive peoples the tenants of 
Old Testament morality and thereby show them to belong within the scope 
of the long Judeo-Christian tradition, as those other seers of the Sistine Ceiling, 
the Prophets and Sibyls of the succeeding era of Mosaic Law. 

In positioning Michelangelo as a “Christian humanist,” this chapter com- 
pliments and is complimented by Emily Fenichel’s chapter, with which it is 
paired in this volume. In her discussion of the Pitti Tondo, Fenichel describes 
Michelangelo’s Madonna as a prophetess or seer and provides the theologi- 
cal background for such a representation. As Fenichel explains, Mary may be 
prophetess because she is theotokos and because of her contact with the Holy 
Spirit. In this chapter, I show that Michelangelo applied the same idea to a pop- 
ulation that existed before the period of Mosaic Law. Michelangelo came to an 
understanding that a certain class of “primitives” that he knew from Lucretius’ 
De rerum natura and from representations in ancient and contemporary 
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works of art could themselves be prophets or seers because they, like Mary, 
had contact with the Holy Spirit, even to the degree that they could be viewed 
as christotokoi. 

The oldest work in the redaction of images that is the subject of this study 
is a carved sardonyx cameo dating to the Augustan era of the Roman Empire 
(Fig. 4.3).^ It is a diminutive piece, measuring only 2.8 centimeters from the 
top to bottom of its face and 2.1 centimeters across. On its face, a layer of 
white chalcedony has been carved into a group of two figures—a nude youth 
seen in profile supporting a small child on his left shoulder. The youth holds 
the arm of the child with his own left hand, his left arm raised behind his head 
and bending sharply at the elbow. With his right arm, he holds what appears to 
be an animal skin filled with gathered fruit. His legs are positioned as to help 
support his weight and that of the objects he carries. His left leg extends to the 
ground below, while his right is raised high and bent at the knee. Presumably, 
he would rest either the skin of fruit or his own right elbow on that leg. He 
leans on a pile of rocks and supports his right leg with a foot perched on an 
outcrop of stone below his left leg. The pose of the primary figure is, in fact, an 
admirable example of chiastic contrapposto. He is, or may be a satyr. A swirl 
of white behind him has been interpreted as a tail, and a crook or club and 
panpipes resting on the rock below him attest to his rustic nature.? The back- 
ground of the scene is cut away to a layer of sard, which appears somewhat 
translucent and blends from a light amber to a ruddy brown across its face. 

The cameo belongs now to the collection of the Museo Nazionale, Naples. 
In the Quattrocento, it was one of many such gems owned by the Medici.® It 
appears in both the 1465 inventory of Piero de' Medici's belongings and the 
1492 inventory made after the death of Lorenzo di Piero de' Medici. In the for- 
mer, it is listed simply as “a cameo framed in gold with a figure and a child on 
the shoulder in relief" The author of the 1492 inventory described the gem in 
considerably more detail, noting aspects of the primary figure's pose, the fruit 


4 On the Medici gems, Gennaro Pesce, “Gemme Medicee del Museo Nazionale di Napoli,” 
Rivista dell'Istituto nazionale d'archeologia e storia dell'arte 5 (1935): 50-97. The Medici cameo 
described here is number 21 in Pesce's catalogue and discussed on pp. 78-79. 

5 The figure group bears a strong resemblance to figures in a relief in the Museo Nazionale, 
Naples, in which a faun plays pipes while balancing a child on his leg. See Pesce, “Gemme 
Medicee,” 78-79. 

6 Ibid., 50-97. 

E. Müntz, Les Collections des Medicis au 15° siècle (Paris, 1888), 38, as quoted in Ursula Wester, 
"Die Tondi, ihre Vorbilder und die Meisterfrage," in Ursula Wester and Erika Simon, “Die 
Relief medallions im Hofe des Palazzo Medici zu Florence,” Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen 73 
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FIGURE 4.3 Artist Unknown, Cameo with Satyr and Infant Bacchus, Roman, 
ist century BCE-1st century CE, sardonyx, Museo Nazionale 
Archeologico, Naples. 
SU CONCESSIONE DEL MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLE ATTIVITA 


CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO, MUSEO ARCHEOLOGICO NAZIONALE 
DI NAPOLI. 


(1965): 27. As Müntz, Wester provides the original Italian: *uno cameo legato in oro con una 
figura et uno fanicullo in spalla di rilievo." Translation here by the author. 
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gathered in one arm, the presence of the child on his shoulder, and the objects 
at his feet: 


A cameo framed in gold, carved in more than half relief a nude figure 
seated above, one foot on a rock, a child behind his left shoulder, in his 
outstretched arm a bunch of fruit, at his feet on the rock a shepherd's 
crook and a reed pipe, black background, carved with a diamond and 
arms.® 


Like other gems in Lorenzo’s collection, this cameo was inscribed on its face 
with an abbreviation of his name ‘LAV-R-MED-. As a visitor to the Medici 
household, Michelangelo could have known this cameo directly. It is certainly 
plausible that Lorenzo could have shared pieces from his collection with any 
of his guests and discussed with them the significance of their representations 
as he perceived them. At the same time, the artist may have been familiar with 
those other works of art that derived their forms from scenes represented on 
the gems in il Magnifico’s collection, including the sculpted medallions in the 
Palazzo Medici courtyard and in the vestibule of the sacristy of Santo Spirito 
which borrowed their figures from this particular cameo. Michelangelo’s own 
response to the figure group, his use or reuse of the forms found in Lorenzo’s 
ancient gem, may have as much or more to do with his understanding and 
perception of the meaning of the figures in these derivative works as in their 
original representation. 

Michelangelo was considerably more than an occasional guest of the Medici 
household. For two years, beginning in 1490 when he was only fifteen years 
old, Michelangelo lived with the family of Lorenzo de’ Medici in their palazzo 
on the Via Larga, and he would have ample opportunity to become familiar 
with the decoration and collections of the Medici residence. At that time, the 





8 Richard Stapleford, Lorenzo de’ Medici at Home: The Inventory of the Palazzo Medici in 1492 
(University Park: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2013): 100. The inventory entry 
appears on folio 20г of the manuscript, Libro d'Inventario dei Beni di Lorenzo il Magnifico: 
Palazzo Medici, Mediceo Avanti Principato, Archivio di Stato di Firenze, filza 165. Marco 
Spallanzani and Giovanna Gaeta Bertelà transcribe the entry in the original Italian: “Uno 
chammeo leghato in oro, intagliatovi una figura gnuda et più che mezzo rilievo sopra sedente 
in sun uno piè apogiata a uno schoglio, uno bambino in sulla spalla mancha dal bracchio 
ritto uno grembo di frutte a' piedi, in su detto schoglio una maza da pastori et una zampogna 
di zufoli, champo nero punzonato et diamante et arme... f. 800.” Marco Spallanzani and 
Giovanna Gaeta Bertelà, Libro d'Inventario dei Beni di Lorenzo il Magnifico (Florence: Amici 
del Bargello, 1992): 39. Ursula Wester notes the inventory entry as it is given in Müntz. Wester, 
“Die Tondi,” 27. 
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courtyard and garden of the Palazzo Medici were richly decorated with a sculp- 
tural program that drew heavily on classical forms and ancient prototypes. 
Donatello's bronze David stood on a pedestal in the center of the courtyard. 
Two ancient statues of Marsyas flanked the doors leading from the garden to 
the Via de' Ginori.? The courtyard proper featured a vaulted arcade with clas- 
sicizing columns. A frieze between the first and second stories of the court- 
yard elevation alternated hanging garlands in sgraffito with twelve medallions 
sculpted in relief (Fig. 4.4). The medallions are spaced evenly around the court- 
yard, three to each of its four sides, and centered, each, above the arches of 
the first story arcade.’ The central medallion of each side bears a Medici coat 
of arms. The remaining eight medallions show figures or scenes drawn from 
classical antiquity. Of these, six are copied from ancient gems in the Medici 
collection, and another, which shows the figures of Poseidon and Athena, rep- 
resents a scene from a cameo that had at one point belonged to the Duke of 
Mantua, but was known in Quattrocento Florence through reproductions." 
Only one of the courtyard medallions does not copy an ancient gem, and 
this takes its figure group from a Roman sarcophagus preserved in Florence 
throughout the Renaissance.” 

The west medallion on the south wall of the Palazzo Medici courtyard is 
carved to show the same figure group that appears in the Augustan cameo 
from the Medici collection, discussed above. The Renaissance sculptor, likely 
a pupil of Donatello, remained true to the original. He introduced only minor 
changes to the forms found in the gem, and these are mostly refinements to 
the composition of the scene, adjustments to the primary figure making him 
fit properly in the round medallion. Thus, there are subtle changes to the angle 
of his legs, the position of his right hand, the tilt of his head, and the sweep of 
his hair. Overall, his pose, general appearance, and attributes remain the same. 
The child on his shoulder has been altered more significantly. On the cameo, 
the child straddles the youth’s shoulder and leans directly on the back of his 
head. Only one of the child’s legs and one arm are visible; the others are hid- 
den behind the body of his companion. In the courtyard medallion, the artist 





9 On the decoration of the courtyard and garden, Sarah McHam, “Donatello’s Bronze 
‘David’ and ‘Judith’ as Metaphors of Medici Rule in Florence,” The Art Bulletin 83:1 (2001), 
32-47. 

10 On the medallions of the Palazzo Medici courtyard, see Ursula Wester and Erika Simon, 
“Die Relief medallions im Hofe des Palazzo Medici zu Florence,” Jahrbuch der Berliner 
Museen 7:1 (1965): 15-91. For the sources of the medallions, Wester, “Die Tondi,” 26-33. 

11 Wester, “Die Tondi, 30. 

12 Ibid., 28. 
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FIGURE 4.4 Michelozzo di Bartolommeo, Courtyard of the Palazzo Medici Riccardi, begun 
1444, Florence, Italy. 
SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY. 


has placed the child further back on the youth's arm. This may simply be a 
response to the different shape of the overall scene, that there is more width 
in the circular medallion than in the ovoid gem, prompting the artist to stretch 
the figures, as it were, and move the child accordingly. In his new position, 
however, the child sits differently on his support. He no longer straddles his 
companion' shoulder, but dangles two chubby legs over the youth's front, and 
he supports himself with his right arm extended and right hand resting on the 
latter's head. 

In a 1965 study co-authored with Ursula Wester, Erika Simon analyzed the 
subjects represented in the Palazzo Medici medallions and their arrangement 
on the walls of the courtyard.!8 Simon found in the medallions a sophisticated 
program that drew from both Lucretian and Neoplatonic sources as befitting 
the philosophical interests of their patron, Cosimo di Giovanni de’ Medici.! 





13 Simon, “Das humanistische Programm der Tondi,” in Ursula Wester and Erika Simon, “Die 
Relief medallions im Hofe des Palazzo Medici zu Florence,” Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen 
7:1 (1965): 49-90. 

14 Ibid., 64. 
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Within this program of decoration, the figural medallions of the south wall 
represent successive stages in the earliest history of Man, according to the 
description given by the Roman philosopher Lucretius (c. 99 BCE-c. 55 CE) in 
his De rerum natura. Thus, the figure group of a youth holding a child on his 
shoulder corresponds to passages from De rerum natura, book five, in which 
Lucretius describes the most primitive state in the evolution of human soci- 
ety and civilization, when a rough and rudimentary creature nurtured itself 
on gathered fruits, hunted animals with rocks and clubs, and raised children 
in common, rather than in family groups.’ Together with its companion on 
the south wall, this medallion represents the period of human development 
before the establishment of social norms, or the period ante legem.!9 The suc- 
cessive period sub lege is represented by a scene of judgment on the east wall 
of the courtyard, where the program also shifts to representations of the car- 
dinal virtues.!” Justice and Fortitude are represented on the east wall by the 
scene of judgment and by the figure of Chiron the centaur.!8 On the west 
wall, Temperance and Prudence are signified, respectively, by scenes from the 
stories of Daedalus and Argus.!9 The cycle comes to a close on the north wall, 
where the medallions show scenes from the life of Hercules, symbolizing 
his choice, and the choice of the civilized Human, to pursue virtue or vice. 
The scenes on the north wall are a foil to the representation of the develop- 
ment of Early Man on the opposite wall. As Simon explains, the latter is an 
outward development of the Human creature at its beginning; the former is 
an inner development that happens in the Human soul.?? The program, as a 
whole, is decidedly Neoplatonic, and particularly of the kind of Neoplatonism 
practiced by Marsilio Ficino, whose philosophies were able to accommodate 
and incorporate Lucretian elements as well as aspects of both ancient and 
Christian traditions.?! 





15 Ibid., 54-56. Simon refers specifically to De rerum natura 5:925ff., 5:955ff., and 5:968. 

16 Ibid., 52. 

17 Тһе era sub lege is represented by Wester and Simon's “tondo 111,” to the south side of 
the east wall, which takes its representation from a Roman sarcophagus preserved at the 
Baptistery in Florence. See Wester, “Die Tondi’ 28-29; Simon, “Das humanistische 
Programm,” 59—60, 85. 

18 Simon, “Das humanistische Programm,” 74. 

19 Ibid., 83. 

20 Ibid., 75. 

21 Ibid., 61-62. Simon expresses this idea explicitly on p. 62: “Das System des Ficino war so 
universal, so tolerant und so flexibel, dafs es nicht nur Antike und Christentum, sondern 
auch Lukrez und Plato in sich aufnehmen konnte." 
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In the context of the Palazzo Medici courtyard, the program of sculpted 
medallions is secular and Humanist. Scenes from classical mythology symbol- 
ize virtues, which may be associated with the family living in the surround- 
ing structure. Classical figures representing the origins of Humanity attribute 
these same virtues to a secular development of Man and society, rather than 
any religious foundation or source. While the early history of Humanity rep- 
resented here does suggest a division between an era before law and a suc- 
ceeding period under legal jurisdiction these, also, are depicted without any 
specific reference to religion and may be seen as paralleling the periods ante 
legem and sub lege in the Judeo-Christian tradition rather than stemming from 
it. The overall program is, as Simon has observed, characteristic of the philo- 
sophical interests of Cosimo de’ Medici and typical of the Neoplatonism of his 
era. Wester suggests that the program was designed c. 1452, and the courtyard, 
itself, executed c. 1460.22 

Michelangelo would have known the completed cycle of the courtyard 
medallions as it was c. 1490. Given his interest in the perfected masculine form, 
he may have had a particular affinity for the tondi depicting the male nude. If 
he was instructed in the program of the medallions, he may have developed 
from them an appreciation for the intellectual context in which the human 
form could be celebrated from a philosophical standpoint and represented in 
secular, Humanist art. However, in both of the instances in which he borrowed 
from the "first" of the Medici courtyard medallions—the tondo representation 
of a youth holding fruits and supporting a child on his shoulder—he appro- 
priated its figures and/or motifs into a decidedly Christian context. It will be 
important to understand that he was not the first to do so. The patrons and art- 
ists responsible for the sculpted vault of the vestibule of the sacristy of Santo 
Spirito did this before Michelangelo, and he may have developed from that 
program an appreciation of how the figures and ideas represented in the court- 
yard of the Palazzo Medici could be used to convey a religious message as well. 

The vestibule of the sacristy of Santo Spirito in Florence adjoins the church 
proper and leads to its octagonal sacristy, which was added to the build- 
ing in an expansive project beginning in 1489.23 The sacristy’s vestibule was 
constructed during the same period. Its decoration was planned in 1491 and 
executed over the following two years.?* Simone del Pollaiolo, called Cronaca, 
and Giovanni del Betto oversaw both design and execution of the vestibule's 





22 Wester, "Die Tondi,” 36-8, 48. 

23 Оп е sacristy and its construction, see Francesco Quinterio, “Il Cantiere della Chiesa il 
Vestibolo e la Sagrestia, in Christina Acidini Luchinat and Elena Capretti, La Chiesa e il 
Convento di Santo Spirito a Firenze (Firenze: Casa di Risparmio: 1996), 91-125. 

24 Ibid., 123. 
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sculpted ceiling, and their work was approved by none other than Piero di 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, who served as patron of the construction of both sacristy 
and vestibule following his father's death in 1492.2> During this same period, 
Michelangelo remained close to the Medici family, though he did not find 
Piero to be as generous a patron as his father had been. Moreover, he was at 
this time developing a relationship with Santo Spirito and its prior, Nicholaio 
di Giovanni Lapo Bichiellini.?9 Bichiellini permitted Michelangelo to observe 
the dissection of corpses in the monastery of Santo Spirito or in its hospital's 
mortuary, and in exchange the artist sculpted a wooden crucifix for the church, 
preserved today in its sacristy.2” Michelangelo retained close ties to the patron 
of the sacristy vestibule; he was present in the church and monastery of Santo 
Spirito during the period at which the vestibule was erected and its decoration 
both planned and executed; and he was familiar already with the subjects and 
scenes carved into the vestibule's barrel vaulted ceiling, from their similarity 
to the program of the medallions of the Palazzo Medici courtyard. All factors 
suggest that he would have known the decorative program of the vestibule's 
vault, that he would have been uniquely prepared to appreciate those things it 
shared in common with the cycle of medallions in the Palazzo Medici court- 
yard, and that he may have understood the message or messages conveyed by 
the Christian and classical figures carved across the vestibule's ceiling. 

The vestibule of the sacristy of Santo Spirito is a long rectangular chamber 
spanning the distance between the sacristy, begun in 1489, and the preexisting 
church. The vestibule may be entered from the church, to the east, by a door 
in the middle of one of the chamber's long sides. A door in the middle of the 
opposite wall, to the west, leads to the sacristy. Doors in the shorter walls to the 
south and north lead respectively into the monastery cloister and to an unde- 
fined space formed by the exterior walls of a nave chapel and the transept. 
A barrel vault, divided evenly by projecting moldings into fifteen square fields, 
arches over the vestibule (Fig. 4.5). Each square field, in turn, is inscribed by 
a circle or tondo. Figures and figural groups fill each tondo and many of the 
spandrels formed in the corners of the squares.?8 





25 Ibid. 
26 John Spike, Young Michelangelo: The Path to the Sistine (New York: The Vendome Press, 
2010), 61—65. 


27 Vasari describes Michelangelo's presence in Santo Spirito, where he dissected bodies, in 
his Life of the artist. The crucifix was plausibly identified in 1962 and published the follow- 
ing year: Margrit Lisner, “Die Kruzifixus Michelangelos im Kloster S. Spirito in Florenz," 
Kunstchronik 16 (1963): 1-2. 

28 The sculptural program of the vestibule vault is published by Elena Capretti, "La Scultura,” 
in Christina Acidini Luchinat and Elena Capretti, La Chiesa e il Convento di Santo Spirito a 
Firenze (Firenze: Casa di Risparmio, 1996), 313-30 and figs. 11-16. 
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FIGURE 4.5 Simone del Pollaiolo, called Cronaca, and Giovanni del Betto, Barrel Vault of the 
Vestibule of the Sacristy of Santo Spirito, c. 1492, Florence, Italy. 
SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY. 


There is a well-defined and ordered sequence to the scenes represented on the 
vestibule's vault. The dove of the Holy Spirit—the Santo Spirito, to whom 
the church is dedicated—appears in each of the five tondi along the apex of the 
vault. Four of the tondi, to the south side of the vestibule, show rather typical 
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personifications of the Cardinal Virtues: Justice with a balance, Fortitude with 
a column, Prudence as a figure holding a mirror and a serpent, and Temperance 
holding two pitchers of water.29 The six remaining tondi to the north of 
the vestibule present scenes and figures drawn from classical mythology. As in 
the Palazzo Medici courtyard, all of these are based on classical gems from the 
Medici collections, excepting one that is derived from a classical sarcophagus.?? 
Like the Medici medallions, the Santo Spirito tondi include depictions of a cen- 
taur, a figure based on an intaglio of Diomedes holding the Palladium, and the 
hgure group of a youth or satyr holding a child on his shoulder. The latter is 
carved into the tondo immediately over the doorway to the sacristy (Fig. 4.6). 
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FIGURE 4.6 Simone del Pollaiolo, called Cronaca, and Giovanni del Betto, Detail of the Barrel 
Vault of the Vestibule of the Sacristy of Santo Spirito, c. 1492, Florence, Italy. 
CONWAY LIBRARY, THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART, LONDON. 





29 Ibid. 314. 
30 Ibid. 
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The sculptures of the vestibule of the sacristy of Santo Spirito have not been 
studied as extensively as the medallions of the Palazzo Medici courtyard, 
and this is not the place to delve into the particulars of what appears to be 
a complicated and nuanced iconographic program.3 It may suffice, however, 
to note the similarities and differences between these two related works and 
offer some comment on those features and qualities which may have been of 
a greater significance for Michelangelo's work. We may note, from looking at 
the tondo of a youth or satyr holding a child, that the sculptors of Santo Spirito 
appear to have worked directly from the figures on the Augustan cameo rather 
than the derivative medallions of the Medici courtyard, as the figures match 
more closely the representation in the former than the latter. 

Asin the cameo, the child straddles the arm of the youth, who seems to have 
a curling tail rather than a bit of drapery fluttering behind him. Nevertheless, 
the greater program of the Santo Spirito tondi mirrors that of the Palazzo Medici 
medallions, with certain notable exceptions. The Virtues are represented as 
personified figures rather than through classical exemplars, but the same four 
Cardinal Virtues are present and represented without question or ambiguity. 
In the Christian tradition, the Cardinal Virtues are variously included among 
the virtues and Gifts associated with the Holy Spirit, and it is possible to 
interpret or imagine that the ten figural tondi from the sides of the vault, 
including those which depict scenes and figures from the classical tradition, 
represent those qualities, specifically: Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude and 
Justice by personification, Knowledge, Understanding, Wisdom, Council, Fear 
of the Lord, and Piety. The former are signified by personification, the latter by 
classical exemplar, and all are shown to be qualities given by the Holy Spirit, 
which is repeatedly depicted in the tondi along the ridge of the vault.?? 

There is an alternate, and perhaps more likely interpretation, that the pro- 
gram of the Santo Spirito tondi is closer to that of the Medici medallions, but 





31 Capretti does offer a brief hypothesis regarding the meaning and program of the vault of 
the vestibule of the sacristy of Santo Spirito. Thus, from footnote 35 on p. 314: "Motivo con- 
duttore dell'insieme si potrebbe provvisoriamente riconoscere in via ipotetica nel tema 
della Sapienze che in Sant'Agostino si identifica con lo Spirito Santo: la Sapienze della 
Spirito che, superata la conoscenza sensoriale e attraverso la conoscenza intellettuale, 
arriva fino a quella della fede. E l'era che segnò il trionfo della sapienza intellettuale, anti- 
camera imprescindibile per quella spirituale, era stata quella laurenziana, un'era di pace 
e di prosperità.” Capretti, “La Scultura, 314. There is merit in what Capretti has proposed, 
and aspects of this hypothesis may prove to be represented in the vestibule vault or even 
to define its program. It will be useful to have further study of the cycle. 

32 Regarding the various claims and commentaries on the Virtues and the Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, see, among others, Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 1—11, 68, 1. 
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brings the ideas expressed in these properly into the Judeo-Christian tradition 
with reference to the action of the Holy Spirit. The scenes from classical mythol- 
ogy may represent, here, the same idea represented in the Medici courtyard. 
The youth or satyr holding a child may symbolize and represent the earliest 
period of Human development, as per Lucretius; the figure of Diomedes hold- 
ing the Palladium and the centaur may signify subsequent stages in the devel- 
opment of Man, as in the Medici courtyard; and additional scenes may present 
other virtues gained by the growth of society or even the qualities associated 
with the purified soul. 

In a Christian context all of these could be accommodated or explained with 
reference to the action of the Holy Spirit, which had so shaped the course of 
human history that even the records and mythologies of pagan cultures might 
express and reveal sacred Truth. Admittedly, this idea was not as old as the 
Augustinian order housed at Santo Spirito. Augustine, however, had allowed 
that "truths about the service of the one God Himself" could be found among 
the teachings of the pagans, and authors and theologians of the Renaissance 
period allowed that God, the author of all things, at times shaped texts to 
mean other than what their authors intended, that is, that he worked Christian 
meaning even into seemingly pagan works.?? 

Whether or not this was the intended message of the vestibule's sculptural 
program, it may be that Michelangelo, informed by his understanding of the 
Medici courtyard medallions, read the Santo Spirito tondi as a response to 





33 Augustine On Christian Doctrine 2:40. Aurelius Augustinus, Writings of Saint Augustine, 
trans. John J. Gavigan, 0.s.A. (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1947), 4: 12213. Aquinas allowed that God crafted things, as well as words, to signify. See 
Aquinas Summa Theologiae 1, 1, 10. Thomas Aquinas, The Treatise on the Divine Nature: 
Summa Theologiae 1, 1-13, trans. Brian Shanley, О.Р. (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing 
Company, Inc., 2006), 16. See also Coluccio Salutati: "The former type of poetry in 
Scripture, since it has as its author the Holy Spirit, is ordained to an infinity of meanings, 
nor is a truth congruent to the letter able to be conceived which was not from the begin- 
ning intended by the infinite spirit from whose throne that truth proceeds. The latter sort 
of poetry [secular poetry], however, insofar as it is a human invention, is so ordered to 
the meaning of the author that sometimes it is related by God, the author of all things, 
to something other than what man thinks and sometimes it means only what the man 
wished to express. Salutati De Laboribus Deorum 1:86—87, as translated and quoted by 
Ronald Witt, Hercules at the Crossroads: The Life, Works, and Thought of Coluccio Salutati 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1983), 224-25. On the development of allegorical inter- 
pretation in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, Jonathan Kline, "Christian Mysteries in the 
Italian Renaissance: Typology and Syncretism in the Art of the Italian Renaissance" (PhD 
diss., Temple University, 2008), 1-37. 
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the earlier work and its intellectual and philosophical content. The Santo 
Spirito tondi showed Michelangelo that the same figures that appeared in the 
Medici courtyard in a secular context could also appear in a religious setting. 
The program of the vestibule's vault provided a context in which the Lucretian 
primitives of the Medici courtyard could properly be seen as belonging to the 
period ante legem, as it was understood in the Judeo-Christian tradition, if these 
were guided by the action of the Holy Spirit, despite the fact that they and the 
societal developments they signified were described in a work of pagan phi- 
losophy rather than sacred Scripture. Indeed, Michelangelo's own use of male 
nudes in the Doni Tondo and on the Sistine Ceiling depends on this very idea. 





FIGURE 4.7 Michelangelo Buonarroti, Doni Tondo, c. 1504, dia. 120 cm, tempera and oil on 
panel, Galleria degli Uffizi. 
SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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Michelangelo's Doni Tondo is not an easy work to understand (Fig. 4.7). There 
is a degree of representational ambiguity to Michelangelo's figures and their 
relationship that serves to disrupt analysis of the subject and significance 
of the piece. In their attempts to unravel its meaning, scholars have sought 
artistic and iconographic precedents for the work, as a whole, and for various 
figures or motifs in particular.?* Michelangelo's only completed panel paint- 
ing bears a strong resemblance to Luca Signorelli's Medici Madonna, which 
also places the Madonna and Child before a group of male nudes, and since 
Jacob Burckhardt's analysis in the mid-nineteenth-century, the two works 
have been variously аѕѕосіаќеа.35 The comparison is significant; it is likely 
that Michelangelo knew Signorelli’s work and probable that he responded 
to it directly in the composition of the Doni Tondo.?? However, one must also 
note that Michelangelo's figures differ from Signorelli's in the most meaningful 
ways. Charles de Tolnay observed, correctly, that Signorelli's nudes are shep- 
herds, though he was mistaken in associating them with the New Testament.?? 
They may, in fact, be identified as shepherds by the reed pipes that they play, 
which are attributes also given to the rustic, Arcadian shepherds in Signorelli's 





34 Onthe Doni Tondo, see the recent article by Chiara Franceschini, which not only provides 
an interesting interpretation of the painting, but also describes the scholarly history of 
that work. Additional sources and a review of scholarship may be found in her study. 
Chiara Franceschini, “The Nudes in Limbo: Michelangelo's Doni Tondo Reconsidered,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 73 (2010), 137-80. 

35 Burckhardt drew a parallel between the nudes in the Doni Tondo and Luca Signorelli's 
paintings, though he was vague about which particular painting or paintings by 
Signorelli might have inspired Michelangelo. Of the Doni Tondo, Burckhardt wrote, "Der 
Hintergrund ist, wie bei Luca Signorelli, mit Acthguren ohne nähere Beziehung bevólk- 
ert." Jacob Burckhardt, Der Cicerone: Eine Anleitung zum Genuss der Kunstwerke italiens, 
(Leipzig: Verlag von E.A. Seeman, 1869), 3:890. On the Medici Madonna see Tom Henry 
and Laurence Kanter, Luca Signorelli: The Complete Paintings (New York: Rizzoli, 2002), 
112, 173-4, and Tom Henry, The Life and Art of Luca Signorelli (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 2012), 86-90. 

36 An interesting study could be made on this topic, drawing on Humanist literary theory, 
to the degree that parallels may be made between literary imitation and formal response 
in the visual arts. Michelangelo's formal response to Signorelli's work could be classified 
as an aemulatio as in the studies by Thomas Greene and George Pigman 111. See Thomas 
Green, The Light in Troy: Imitation and Discovery in Renaissance Poetry (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1982), 43-8, and George Pigman III, "Versions of Imitation 
in the Renaissance, Renaissance Quarterly 331 (1980), 1-32. It is the author's opin- 
ion, however, that such a consideration properly falls outside the scope of the current 
study. 

37 Charles de Tolnay, The Youth of Michelangelo (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1969), 110. Tolnay does not explain his identification of the figures. 
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Court of Pan. In the Medici Madonna, it is likely that the nudes represent the 
poet shepherds of Vergil's Eclogues, who sing the prophecy of a Messiah, of 
a virgin and of a child who would usher in a new age and erase the traces 
of sin from the Earth.38 Michelangelo's nudes are not so easily identified. They 
are without any recognizable attributes. Their meaning and significance will 
only be known from their relationship with the figures in the foreground, and 
these, perhaps surprisingly, must in turn be understood in relation to the artis- 
tic precedent of the Santo Spirito tondi, the Medici courtyard medallions, and 
the Augustan cameo. 

In a 1975 article published in Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, Graham Smith 
made a rather startling observation which, for reasons unknown, has gone 
largely unnoticed or ignored by subsequent scholars.?? Drawing attention 
to a number of similarities between the figures in "the Medici relief" and 
Michelangelo's tondo, Smith identified the relief of a youth and child from 
the Medici courtyard, and by extension the Medici's Augustan cameo, as the 
source and artistic precedent of the figures of Mary and Jesus in the Doni 
Tondo. His description of the characteristics shared by the works warrants quo- 
tation in full: 





38 . Virgil, Eclogues, 4:617. "Iam redit er Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, iam noua progenies 
caelo demittitur alto. To modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum desinet ac toto surget 
gens aurea mundo, casta faue Lucina: tuus iam regnat Apollo. Teque adeo decus hoc aeui, 
te consule, inibit, Pollio, et incipient magni procedure menses; te duce, si qua manent 
sceleris uestigia nostril, inrita perpetua soluent formidine terras. Ille deum uitam accipiet 
diuisque uidebit permixtos heroas et ipse uidebitur illis pacatumque reget patriis uir- 
tutibus orbem. / The Virgin now returns, and Saturn’s golden regnum. Now come new 
generations down on high from heaven. O chaste Lucina, you need only bless this boy just 
born and then the Iron Age will end. A gens of gold will fill the globe. Now, your Apollo 
reigns. Yes, Pollio, in your consulship this age of joy and glory, as the great months start 
their march, begins. Leading us, you'll erase all traces of our sins remaining, freeing earth 
from endless fear and strife. Seeing the gods, he'll join in their celestial life. Where gods 
and heroes mingle, he'll be seen among them, ruling a world his father's virtues blessed 
with peace.” Virgil, Virgil's Eclogues, 30-31. 

39 Graham Smith, “A Medici Source for Michelangelo’s Doni Tondo,” Zeitschrift für 
Kunstgeschichte 38 (1975), 84-85. As an example of the scholarly reaction to Smith's obser- 
vation, see James Hall, Michelangelo and the Reinvention of the Human Body, (New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2005), 12: "Various antique and biblical sources have been sug- 
gested for the motif of the child on the Madonna's shoulder, but these are only loosely 
analogous to Michelangelo's panel, and they do little to dispel the suspicion that the work 
is primarily a formal exercise, a brilliant showcase for artistic ingenuity.” In note 30 on 
p. 265 Hall cites Smith and Tolnay, the former as an example of scholarship which sug- 
gests an antique source, the latter for having suggested a Biblical source. 
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The Medici relief and Michelangelo's painting have a number of features 
in common in addition to the elevated positions of the children: Mary's 
muscular right arm is almost a mirror image of the left arm of the satyr, 
and similarly echoes the sweep of the tondo; the way in which the 
Christ Child supports Himself by placing His hands on Mary's head is 
prefigured in the relief; the manner in which the torso and limbs of Mary 
are forcibly flattened against the picture plane reflects the two dimen- 
sional character of the relief; and the horizontal band of masonry which 
separates the Holy Family from the young John the Baptist and the naked 
athletes has a precise prototype in the base provided for the figures in the 
carved tondo.*° 


In fact, the figure of Mary exhibits two of the characteristics Steinmann found 
shared in common by the gem and the relief: Mary's right arm is extended 
and bends sharply at the elbow, as does the left arm of the youth, and her left 
leg is raised and bends at the knee, as the youth's right leg. Her right thigh 
descends at an angle similar to that of the youth in the relief, but this simi- 
larity is masked in part by difference in the positions of the respective legs 
below the knee. Mary is positioned lower in the composition of the tondo, and 
her leg bends to fit within its frame, while the youth, sitting higher, has both 
room and the necessity to extend his leg to meet the rock below his foot. There 
is, of course, a greater difference between the position of Mary's body and that 
of the youth. She turns to look at her child and reaches her left arm across her 
body to support him, while the youth faces forward and extends his right arm 
to hold a cloth filled with fruit. Moreover, the position and action of the child 
is similar in both works. There are differences in pose, admittedly, but both 
children perch on the shoulder of the figure below, and both reach forward to 
hold the head or grasp the hair of that figure. Despite differences, the similari- 
ties between the figures cannot be denied, and Smith was correct to identify 
the Medici courtyard relief as a source for the Doni Tondo. 

Smith limited his discussion of the significance of his observation to a brief 
comment on the importance of Michelangelo's formative experiences in the 
household of Lorenzo the Magnificent. It is one of the purposes of this study 
to make that very point. However, the significance of Michelangelo's choice 
of a source for the figure of Mary is not limited to this. Neither are the reasons 
for his choice to depict Mary in this way so easily explained, with only a brief 
mention of formal similarities and the apparent justification that a classicizing 





40 Smith, “A Medici Source,” 85. 
41 Ibid. 
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model existed and may have been inspirational to the young artist, perhaps 
solely on the virtue of its aesthetic. Instead, it may well be that Michelangelo 
appropriated the form from a classicizing model specifically so that he might 
gloss or signify a particular aspect of Mary in Christian doctrine that was well 
represented by the forms found in the Medici courtyard relief and in the sard- 
onyx cameo. 

In a recent publication, James Hall has noted the similarity between Mary's 
pose—that she holds her son on her shoulder and twists her head to look 
at him—and certain representations of St. Christopher, who is typically shown 
crossing a river with the Christ Child on his shoulder and looking back to see 
his burden (Fig. 4.8).^? Hall interprets the Doni Tondo with this similarity in 
mind, making Mary into a Christopher-like figure because of the burden of 
motherhood that she must bear, and reading the nudes in the background as 
sinners waiting for purification in a presumed river that flows, unseen, where 
John the Baptist stands behind a low parapet.43 There are aspects of Hall's 
analysis that may warrant further consideration, and his observation that Mary 
is like Christopher rings true, but not for the reasons that he has proposed. 
Mary, in fact, had been celebrated for more than a millennium as theotokos, or 
God-bearer. Emily Fenichel described the term in her chapter in this volume, 
“The Pitti Tondo: A “Sibylline” Madonna,” and showed how it may be impor- 
tant to understanding Michelangelo's Pitti Tondo, executed by the artist even 
as he began work on the Doni Tondo. Mary was known also by the related title 
christotokos—Christ-bearer—which could also be expressed with an alter- 
nate Greek verb as Хріотофорос̧, or christophoros.^* St. Christopher was named 
for the action of bearing Christ on his shoulder across an ever-growing river, 
according to the Saint's Life, but the term properly belonged to Mary, who bore 
Christ in her womb. In the Doni Tondo, Mary's pose denotes this quality, that 
she is christophoros, and for this reason she bears a similarity to representa- 
tions of St. Christopher, as Hall properly observed. 





42 Hall, Michelangelo and the Reinvention of the Human Body, 12-13. 

43 . Ibid. 14. 

44 Mary had been called theotokos and christotokos as early as the fifth century CE. The terms 
were used variously, but with specific reference to doctrinal differences. Debate over 
the nature of Jesus at birth, and therefore of Mary as either mother of God or mother 
of the Christ, came to a head in the First Council of Ephesus and at the Council of 
Chalcedon, at which Pope Leo countered the Nestorius. See, among others, Philip Barclift, 
"The Shifting Tones of Pope Leo the Great's Christological Vocabulary" Church History 
66:2 (1997): 221-39. See also Marina Warner, Alone of All Her Sex: The Myth and the Cult of 
the Virgin Mary (New York: Vintage Books, 1976): 63—67. 
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FIGURE 4.8 Bernardino Pinturicchio, Crucifixion with Saints Jerome and Christopher, c. 1475, 
59 x 40 cm., Galleria Borghese, Rome. 
ALINARI/ART RESOURCE, NY. 
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Michelangelo, however, based his representation of Mary not on any prior 
representation of the Christian saint, but on an ancient prototype, which 
resembled the typical depiction of Christopher and properly conveyed the 
idea of bearing Christ. In doing so, he not only crafted an appropriate image of 
Mary-as-Christ-bearer, but also, through a certain reciprocity of the image and 
its associated meaning, endowed the ancient prototype with the same signifi- 
cance. In effect, Michelangelo joined the image of a youth carrying a child to 
the image of Mary bearing the Christ, and transformed that youth, also, into a 
pre-Christian christophoros. The figures in the antique cameo, in the Medici 
courtyard and Santo Spirito medallions, take on this additional quality, that 
they may represent the christophoros even while they remain Lucretian primi- 
tives, with the understanding that the latter could exist within the scope of 
Judeo-Christian history if they were pre-Christian Christians, as it were, and 
guided in their ways by the actions of the Holy Spirit, as represented on the 
vault of the vestibule of Santo Spirito. Michelangelo's transformation of Mary's 
artistic prototypes, in turn, permitted the representation of Lucretian primi- 
tives in the Doni Tondo, where Michelangelo used classicizing nudes to signify 
the period ante legem. Though they appear to be an oddly secular inclusion 
in an otherwise religious scene, they are in fact entirely appropriate and 
meaningful given Michelangelo's history with the redaction of images that we 
have traced to this point. Michelangelo knew the meaning and significance 
of a Lucretian primitive from a secular and Humanist perspective, but also 
knew that these could be used in a religious scene or program to show that 
Christianity extended even to those who might otherwise appear to be outside 
of the scope of Christian history. In the Doni Tondo, classicizing nudes stand in 
the background as a representation of the period ante legem, when Christ was 
borne symbolically by even the most “primitive” of men.*° John the Baptist, 





45 The idea that the nudes of the Doni Tondo represent the period ante legem is not new. 
Tolnay observed that these figures serve as contrasts to the Holy Family and represent the 
period ante legem, and others have maintained this idea, though not for the reasons given 
in the present study. See Tolnay, The Youth of Michelangelo, 110. Curiously, Franceschini 
argues against this idea, commenting that “none of these readings which see in the tondo 
a kind of illustrated narrative of the three stages of the history of salvation, and in the 
nudes an allusion to the world ante legem, take into account the usual function of a 'tondo 
di Nostra Donna’. Why would anyone want an illustration of the three main epochs of 
human development in a painting of the Virgin which was not in a church, but was used 
for private devotion?” Franseschini, “The Nudes in Limbo,’ 148. The Doni Tondo does, in 
fact, function as a “tondo di Nostra Donna,” inasmuch as it has as its primary subject 
the Virgin-as-Christ-Bearer. Her role and status as the christophoros of the era sub gratia 
is glossed and emphasized by the inclusion of those who performed the same role in 
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last of the Jewish prophets, takes the middle ground, as a representative of 
the succeeding era sub lege. Joseph, member of the Holy Family, joins Mary 
and the Christ Child in present age, sub gratia. The resulting image not only 
presents the viewer with the fullest representation of religious eras, encom- 
passing elements of classical, Jewish, and Christian cultures in the grand scope 
of a long Christianity, but also glosses Mary and her predecessors as bearers of 
Christ, each in his or her own age. 

Michelangelo was by no means the first in Florence to show an interest 
in these themes, in the development of humanity from its “primitive” origins 
through the growth of society and civilization, or in Lucretius as a source for 
such a development. Neither was the subject new to Florentine art. In addition 
to the two cycles previously described—the Medici courtyard medallions and 
the tondi of Santo Spirito —sculpted reliefs on the west side of the Florentine 
campanile traced the development of technology in early society, though here 
the cycle began with the creation of Adam and Eve and, with reference to their 
respective curses after the Fall, the institution of human labor from a Biblical 
perspective. Piero di Cosimo's well-known Early History of Man panels pres- 
ent a similar subject, but take their inspiration from secular sources and make 
no reference to a Biblical origin of either world or society.^9 Erwin Panofsky 
glossed the iconography of Piero's scenes and found Lucretius among their 
apparent sources, though his De rerum natura was but one of many texts from 
the classical and post-classical eras which, in Panofsky's view, inspired the 
Renaissance artist to compose a series of new compositions for his patron.^* 





preceding religious ages. It does not seem to me that these ideas are incompatible either 
with each other or with the usual function of a tondo. There are, in fact, precedents 
in tondi by Botticelli and Signorelli, in which the central figure of Mary is glossed by 
figures and motifs surrounding her. These include Signorelli’s Medici Madonna, men- 
tioned above. 

46 The Finding of Vulcan, Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford, Connecticut; Vulcan and 
the Beginnings of Civilization, The National Gallery of Canada, Ottowa, Ontario. Erwin 
Panofsky proposed that other paintings by Piero were associated and continued the 
theme of the development of humanity. These include Hunting Scene and Return from 
the Hunt, both Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, New York; Landscape with Animals, 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, Oxfordshire; The Discovery of Honey by Bacchus, The 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts; and The Misfortunes of Silenus, Fogg 
Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology: Humanistic 
Themes in the Art of the Renaissance (New York: Oxford University Press, 1939), 33-67 and 
plates 8-20. 

47 Regarding the relations between Piero's paintings and Lucretius, Panofsky, Studies in 
Iconology, 40—42, 53, 55, 65. 
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Indeed, Lucretius' text experienced a revival of interest among the Florentine 
intellectual elite during the very period in which Michelangelo lived and 
worked among them.48 We might expect that many an educated patron would 
appreciate Michelangelo's own interest in Lucretius and the themes repre- 
sented in his Doni Tondo.^? 

It may serve here to return to the idea of "Christian humanism" and to 
emphasize, again, the degree to which this chapter and Emily Fenichel's chap- 
ter may serve to complement each other. Fenichel emphasized the doctrinal 
basis for viewing Mary as a prophetess or seer: as theotokos, Mary had borne 
God in her womb, and from her contact with the Holy Spirit she had gained 
a degree of wisdom even to the point that she was able to foresee events that 
would occur later in her life or in the life of her son. The same doctrines may 
also have informed Michelangelo's representation of Lucretian "primitives" in 
the Doni Tondo, where these have a participation in Christianity through their 
contact with the Holy Spirit. In the Doni Tondo they are not explicitly shown 
to be prophets or seers, but that idea will be essential to Michelangelo's use of 
the figure type on the Sistine Ceiling, as I will show presently. In this particu- 
lar instance, regarding the Lucretian "primitives Michelangelo does weave 
together concepts from classical philosophy and Christian doctrine. He and 
his work may properly be viewed as both "Humanist" and Christian. 

Michelangelo's interests in Lucretian themes, religious eras, and the redac- 
tion of images descending ultimately from the Medici cameo did not end 
with the Doni Tondo. As Steinmann observed, the same figure that appears 
in the ancient gem shows in the Sistine Ceiling, where Michelangelo trans- 
formed him into one of the enigmatic male nudes seated, as it were, above 
the Prophets and Sibyls and to either side of the smaller scenes from Genesis 
painted at the apex of the ceiling. Of the two Ignudi seated above the Libyan 


48 See in particular Alison Brown's excellent work on the revival of Lucretius in Renaissance 
Florence: Alison Brown, “Lucretius and the Epicureans in the Social and Political 
Context of Renaissance Florence, / Tatti Studies: Essays in the Renaissance 9 (2001), 
11-62; Alison Brown, The Return of Lucretius to Renaissance Florence (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2010). Also Stephen Greenblatt, The Swerve: How The World 
Became Modern (New York: W.W. Norton, 2011). Though his study relates specifically to 
the studiolo culture of Northern Italy, Stephen Campbell's essay on Lucretius' text as a 
possible source for Giorgione's Tempest is relevant with regard to the revival of interest 
in the classical author. Stephen Campbell, "Giorgione's ‘Tempest, 'Studiolo' Culture, and 
the Renaissance Lucretius,” Renaissance Quarterly 56:2 (2003), 299-332. 

49 Оп the patron of the Doni Tondo, see Eric Hupe's essay in this volume, “Michelangelo’s 
Strozzi Tondo?: Securing Status with Art." 
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Sibyl, the nude to the right holds the pose of the youth from the Medici cameo, 
slightly transformed. His body has been turned from profile to a three-quarter 
view, and he has been stripped of nearly all of his attributes. The child, pan 
pipes, and club are gone, but the garland filled with gathered fruits appears 
below him as a pink cloth wrapped around what can only be a bough of oak 
leaves, presumably with acorns attached. 

This motif appears elsewhere among the Ignudi. Approximately half of the 
male nudes are depicted with boughs of oak leaves, of which many are heavily 
laden with acorns (Fig. 4.9). These have been widely recognized as references 
to the emblem of the Rovere family, to which belonged both Pope Sixtus 1v 
and his nephew, Julius 11, and it is likely that members of the latter's court 
would have recognized these as a heraldic symbol of the Pope and patron of 
Michelangelo's Sistine frescoes.°° However, this does not preclude the possi- 
bility that Michelangelo intended these symbols also to be attributes for the 
Ignudi. The cloth piled with fruit was a significant attribute of the figure in the 
Medici gem and appeared as such in the Medici courtyard medallion and in 
the tondo of Santo Spirito. In each instance, the motif could be read as a refer- 
ence to Lucretius' description of the earliest stage of human evolution, before 
the development of agriculture, when people ate what they could gather, 
rather than what they could grow. The representation on the Sistine Ceiling 
is particularly apt in reference to Lucretius' description, as he wrote of these 
people that they refreshed themselves “amidst the acorn-laden oaks."?! These, 
then, are the Ignudi. They share this attribute among themselves—the Ignudi 
variously recline on bunches of acorns, touch them, lift them and bend under 
their weight—and by this motif Michelangelo shows that not only the one fig- 
ure drawn from the Medicean cameo or courtyard medallion, but the entire 
population of male nudes are to be understood as those who are "amidst the 
acorn-laden oaks,” as early humans in the Lucretian sense. 


50 Frederick Hartt made this claim in his 1950 article in The Art Bulletin, in which he argued 
for an interpretation of the Sistine Ceiling in which the iconographic program related to 
the Tree of Life and thus to the oak tree that was the heraldic symbol of the two patrons 
of the Sistine Chapel’s decoration, Popes Sixtus Iv and Julius 11. See Frederick Hartt, 
“Lignum Vitae,” 136: “Both quotations are designed to show us that the nudes are uphold- 
ing something sacred. In the Sistine Ceiling that sacred object is the garland of rovere 
leaves and acorns, the mystical leaves and fruit of the Tree of Life.” 

51 Lucretius, De rerum natura, 5:939-40: "Glandiferas inter curabant corpora quercus 
plerumque.” Lucretius, De rerum natura, trans. W.H.D. Rouse (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1982), 450-51. 
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FIGURE 4.9 Michelangelo Buonarroti, Ignudi adjoining The Separation of Light and Dark, 
1508—12, fresco, Sistine Chapel, Rome. 
ERICH LESSING/ART RESOURCE, NY. 


The acorns are not the Ignudi's only attribute. They wear their nudity also as 
a sign that they, like the youth depicted in the Medici courtyard and Santo 
Spirito medallions, are from an ancient period. The sign is oddly ambiguous, 
however, given that it has its origins in a classical precedent and refers back to 
that artistic model, but, in Michelangelo's use, makes reference to an era that is 
not properly within the scope of classical antiquity. Though the Ignudi are clas- 
sicizing, they do not represent any population or people from classical culture. 
They are not Greeks or Romans, who existed at the time of the Jews and thus in 
the era of Mosaic Law, but pre-societal Man as he is described in a Roman text. 
For this very reason, it was necessary for Michelangelo to give them that other 
attribute—the acorns—so that they could be identified as Lucretian primi- 
tives, so that they would not exist simply as a population of classical ephebes. 

In addition to these other attributes, every flanking pair of Ignudi has 
between them a medallion painted to appear as a bronze relief, as a tondo with 
a scene represented on its surface. These bronze plaques are held in place, as it 
were, by strips of fabric that pass through slots in the edges of each medallion 
and are in turn held or anchored by the adjoining Ignudi. There is, therefore, a 
significant relationship between the Jgnudi and the bronze medallions—not 
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only do they appear at the same levels of height and of fictive reality within the 
greater scheme of the Sistine Ceiling frescoes, but they are directly associated 
by the interaction of Ignudo, swath of fabric, and anchored medallion.?? 
Edgar Wind identified a visual source for the scenes represented on the 
bronze medallions and corrected some of the identifications of scenes origi- 
nally proposed by Ernst Steinmann.°? Wind's analysis is compelling. The ten 
miniature, monochromatic scenes are representations of Old Testament sto- 
ries both well-known and obscure, drawn variously from the books of Genesis, 
Kings, Maccabees, Samuel, and Kings.°* Wind posited that these scenes are 
thematically linked to the Ten Commandments.*? Indeed, the subjects repre- 
sented in the respective scenes do bear some relation to the themes presented 
in the Decalogue, though certainly these are indexical representations rather 
broadly conceived.°® Wind's proposition has not been without controversy, 
and while there is much to admire in his analysis, certain aspects of his study 
remain problematic.?? Indeed, whether or not the scenes on the medallions 
represent the laws of the Ten Commandments, as depictions of persons and 
events from Jewish history these are strange when paired with the classically- 
inspired, Lucretian Jgnudi. There is an apparent anachronism in the juxtapo- 
sition of scenes from the era of Mosaic Law with figures that come from and 





55, On the levels of the Sistine Ceiling, Sven Sandstróm, Levels of Unreality: Studies in Structure 
and Construction in Italian Mural Painting during the Renaissance (Uppsala: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1963), 173-91. 

53 Edgar Wind, “Maccabean Histories in the Sistine Ceiling: A Note on Michelangelo’s Use of 
the Malermi Bible,” in Italian Renaissance Studies: A tribute to the late Cecilia M. Ady, ed. 
Ernst Jacob (London: Faber and Faber, 1960), 312-27. 

54 Wind describes the scenes and their textual sources as 1. Joram thrown on to the vineyard 
of Naboth (1 Kings 21:2); 2. Abner murdered under the gate (2 Samuel 3:27); 3. The destruc- 
tion of the idol (2 Kings 10:25-7); 4. Heliodorus chastised for seizing the temple treasure 
(2 Maccabees 3:25—7); 5. Nicanor punished for his blasphemous oath (1 Maccabees 7:43-7); 
6. Alexander kneeling before the priest (Pseudo-Maccabees 1л); 7. A blank medallion, 
damaged and therefore illegible; 8. The death of Absalom (2 Samuel 18:9-15); 9. Elijah in 
the chariot of fire (2 Kings 2:11); 10. Abrahams sacrifice (Genesis 22:12). Wind, "Maccabean 
Histories," 320—21. 

55 Wind, “Maccabean Histories,” 319-27. 

56 Wind admits that the “method of demonstration" is "confusing"—that some illustrate 
obedience to a commandment, others the violation of the commandment, others the 
indictment for the violation, and still others the punishment for the violation. Wind, 
“Maccabean Histories,” 322. 

57 In particular, Charles Hope, “The Medallions on the Sistine Ceiling,’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 50 (1987), 200—04. 
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represent the period ante legem. This, in fact, is key to Michelangelo's represen- 
tation and vital to the meaning of the Jgnudi on the Sistine Ceiling. 

Michelangelo's representation makes a certain sense in light of a passage on 
the origin and promulgation of Law written by the First Chancellor of Florence, 
Bartolomeo Scala, in the 1480s. In his dialogue on laws and legal judgments— 
De legibus et iudiciis dialogus—Scala described the origins of Law, first in prop- 
erly orthodox Christian terms.°® He stated, in an inclusive third-person: 


As people of faith, we devoutly believe that Moses spoke directly with 
God, as a friend speaks to a friend, and having spent forty days and forty 
nights without tasting bread or water, passed on to humankind the tab- 
lets which the Lord had dictated as the first laws.59 


Thus, Scala attributed the origin of Law to God and to a divine communica- 
tion that was both recounted in and represented by Judeo-Christian Scripture. 
However, Scala went on to describe another tradition which existed outside 
of Judeo-Christian history, in which he attributed the origins of Greek law 
to a divine gift and to promulgation through representation on bronze tab- 
lets—a classical parallel to the stone tablets on which were written the Ten 
Commandments of Moses. Thus, Scala continued: 


Others say it was Minos, and some Rhadamanthus |the brother of Minos], 
who first framed laws in Crete. According to legend, Minos spoke with 
his father Jupiter and learned from him what to make into law.... But 
Rhadamanthus did not himself frame the laws, nor learn the art of ruling. 
Instead, he acted as Minos’s agent and ambassador in ruling the city of 
Cnossos and in promulgating the laws which Minos had framed with the 
advice of his father Jupiter. In the same way, Talus [the nephew of 
Daedalus] used bronze tablets in order to publish his laws and bring 
them to the peoples under his rule. In any event, it is certain that the laws 
of Crete were older than any others in the rest of Greece and lasted a very 
long time, since they were framed at the instance of Jupiter, greatest of 
all the gods.90 





58 Bartolomeo Scala, Essays and Dialogues, trans. Renée Neu Watkins (Cambridge and 
London: Harvard University Press, 2008). 

59 Ibid. 205. 

60 Ibid., 207. 
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The medallions painted on the Sistine Ceiling are bronze tablets such as Scala 
described. They are the means by which a primitive class of early peoples 
promulgated the laws of their society. The Jgnudi represent “primitive” or pre- 
societal Man, in the Lucretian sense, but these are shown to have existed within 
the scope of Christian history through the addition of bronze tablets that show 
on them scenes from the era of Mosaic Law. It is, in fact, a brilliant means of 
representing the manner in which the peoples of the era ante legem could be 
seen to have received divine guidance and to have had a moral code that origi- 
nated in some form of inspiration from God, even in a time before the promul- 
gation of holy law. In Michelangelo's representation, the Ignudi may perceive 
the significance of those scenes which they view in the bronze medallions, 
despite the chronological and geographic divide which separates them from 
the events of the era of Mosaic Law. The /gnudi see stories from an era that is 
not their own, represented on bronze tablets that are a typological parallel to 
the tables of stone given to Moses on Mount Sinai. Recognizing in these stories 
a code of moral behavior—which is to say that they interpret these scenes on 
the level of moral allegory—they craft from that understanding a moral code, 
and thus is created for them a system of law that will govern their nascent soci- 
ety. Furthermore, inasmuch as the scenes represented on their medallions are 
from the Bible text, the origin of their derivative system of laws is ultimately 
the Judeo-Christian God, himself. 

Within the program of the Sistine Ceiling frescoes, the Ignudi are pre- 
sented as seers in the mode of the Prophets and Sibyls. The Prophets and 
Sibyls exist in the era of Mosaic Law, but foresee events that will happen in 
the period of Christian Grace and write these, variously, in the prophesies 
of the Old Testament and of the ancient Greek oracles. Similarly, the Ignudi 
exist in the period ante legem, but see forward into the period of Mosaic Law, 
through the scenes represented for them on their bronze medallions. From 
these they take the basis of their own code of morals, a kind of pre-societal 
system of laws, which nevertheless is granted to them from the Divine. In this 
way, Michelangelo is able to represent this population as properly belong- 
ing within the scope of Christian history, though in their outward forms they 
may appear to belong to a classical or even pagan tradition. Here, the details 
of Michelangelo's representation differ from what we have seen presented in 
the tondi of the vestibule of the sacristy of Santo Spirito or in his own Doni 
Tondo—these figures are not explicitly guided by the Holy Spirit, neither are 
they represented as christophoros figures, with reference to the Christ Child 
that they bear, symbolically—but they are, nevertheless, the same as these 
in their very essence. They are primitive peoples, in the Lucretian mode and 
from reference to that text, but assimilated into the Judeo-Christian tradition 
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through their contact with the Divine, whether by the action of the Spirit, by 
virtue of their similarity to the Madonna-as-Christ-bearer, or by a prophetic 
nature, which allows them to participate in the greater history of God's Law. 
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PART 3 


Papal Patronage: The Pauls 


CHAPTER 5 


Virtuous Prelates, Burdensome Relics and a Sliver 
of Gold in the Last Judgment 


Erin Sutherland Minter 


The Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel (Fig. 5.1) is the product of a remarkably 
successful collaborative relationship between Michelangelo and Pope Paul 111 
(1534-49) that spanned the patron's pontificate and the most productive 
period of the artist's career. The fresco constitutes a carefully fashioned papal 
response to Protestant criticism of the curia, relics, and the place of Christ in 
the Catholic Church. 

Paul 111'5 predecessor, Clement VII (1523-34) previously asked the artist 
to paint the altar wall of the Sistine Chapel, and possibly the entrance wall 
as well.! Perhaps Michelangelo completed some preparatory sketches for the 
Last Judgment before Clement's death. According to his biographers Ascanio 
Condivi and Giorgio Vasari, though, as soon as Clement died, Michelangelo 
readily abandoned the inchoate painting project to return to work on the tomb 
of Julius II (1503-13). Paul 111 was determined to have the artist in his service. 
When Michelangelo protested that he was contractually bound to complete 
the tomb, Paul 111 angrily proclaimed, “I have had this desire for thirty years, 
and now that I am Pope, am I not to satisfy it? I will tear up that contract, and 
іп any case, I intend to have you serve me!”2 Given no other choice, the artist 
yielded to the Pontiff's wishes.? Like any patron funding a major project, Paul 111 





1 Onthe project for Clement vii in the Sistine Chapel, see Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccelenti 
pittori, scultori e architettori nelle redazioni del 1550 e del 1568, ed. Paola Barocchi (Firenze: 
Sansoni, 1966), 6:65-67 (hereafter Vasari-Barocchi); Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, ed. Giovanni Nencioni (Florence: $.Р.Е.$., 1998), 45-46. For more on the date of 
the commission, see Charles de Tolnay, Michelangelo (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1971), 5:19—21. 

2 Giorgio Vasari, The Lives of the Artists, trans. and intro. by Julia Conaway Bondanella and 
Peter Bondanella (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 460. “Jo ho avuto 30 anni questo 
desiderio, et ora che son Papa non me lo caverò? Io stracceró il contratto e son disposto che tu mi 
serva a ogni modo.” Vasari-Barocchi, 6:66—67. 

3 Inhis first version of Michelangelo's biography, published in 1550, Vasari described the gen- 
esis of Michelangelo's patronage relationship with Paul 111 as an easy arrangement with 
"an old friend" (domestic et amico suo). Vasari-Barocchi, 6:66. Surely Condivi introduced the 
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must have discussed the fresco with the artist and approved final designs. 
Disentangling the contributions of the artist from those of the patron is espe- 
cially difficult for this commission because there is no contract describing the 
project in detail. For our understanding of the fresco project, it is more ben- 
eficial to note how effectively formal innovations convey a papal response to 
Protestant criticism of the Church. 

More than his predecessors, Paul III actively responded to the crisis within 
the Church. In 1542, he reconvened the Roman Inquisition to root out heretics 
and mete out punishments that would serve as a deterrent to others.^ After 
years of negotiations over venues and various discussions, the Pope convened 
the Council of Trent in 1545. Reestablishing spiritual authority of the papacy 
would take more than trials and decrees, however. While Protestant prints, 
such as those discussed below, showed the Church as deeply flawed, the Last 
Judgment brings the heroic return of Christ into the papal chapel thereby 
showing the divine favor of the papal court. I discuss three interrelated ways 
in which the Last Judgment supported Pope Paul I11’s response to criticism 
by reformers.? First, the image reinforces associations between members of 
the Church and their virtuous predecessors active in the first centuries after 
Christ. Condivi named several individuals in the fresco, and subsequent schol- 
ars have followed suit by debating the identities of the figures based on their 
accoutrements.? The inclusion of instruments of torture naturally prompts 
discussion of the saints' final acts of devotion. I focus less on the dramatic 
deaths of the martyrs and more on the roles that they played in establishing 





artist's reluctance with the objective of excusing the artist for further delaying completion of 
the tomb of Julius 11. Condivi, Vita, 46. Vasari repeated this account in the second version of 
the artist's biography. 

4 Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor, The History of the Popes, From the Close of the Middle Ages, ed. 
Ralph Francis Kerr (St. Louis: B. Herder, 1936), 12: 128-199; 504-07. Despite the professed 
interest of several popes before and after Paul 111, reform of the Church was a colossal task. 
On the strident efforts for reform taken by Pope Paul tv, see Margaret Kuntz, "Michelangelo 
the ‘Lefty’: The Cappella Paolina, The Expulsion Drawings, and Marcello Venusti,” in this 
volume. 

5 For the first extensive study of the patronal relationship between Paul 111 and Michelangelo, 
as well as analysis of how the Last Judgment and Pauline Chapel frescoes helped advance 
Pauline agendas, see Erin Sutherland, “Michelangelo and Pope Paul III, 1534-49: Patronage, 
Collaboration and Construction of Identity in Renaissance Rome" (Ph.D., Washington 
University in St. Louis, 2015). 

6 Condivi, Vita, 50-51. For identifications of figures, see de Tolnay, Michelangelo, 5:35-43; Loren 
Partridge, "Michelangelo's Last Judgment: An Interpretation, in Michelangelo—the Last 
Judgment: A Glorious Restoration (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1997): 8-154. 
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and guiding the inchoate Church. Secondly, I consider how Michelangelo 
conveyed the spiritual legitimacy of relics using visual cues that his intended 
audiences would have understood. Finally, I propose that the use of light in 
the fresco emphasizes the Christocentric focus of the Church and reinforces 
rhetorical associations between the papal court in Rome and Christ's heavenly 
kingdom. 

In1517, Martin Luther publically articulated points of disagreement between 
the Protestants and the Church in the “Ninety-Five Theses." This act opened the 
door to increasingly bold and rancorous anti-papal rhetoric used by detractors 
north of the Alps. In his analysis of Protestant prints, Mark Edwards notes that 
Luther's challenges to papal authority, the decisions of councils, and traditional 





FIGURE 5.1 Michelangelo, The Last Judgment, 1536-41, fresco, Sistine Chapel. 
VATICAN MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES, VATICAN CITY/BRIDGEMAN IMAGES. 
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interpretations of scriptures made the friar a heretic. Producing texts in the 
vernacular and spreading them to a broad public through the medium of 
the print made Luther a rebel.’ In popular prints and fiery speeches, critics 
characterized the papal court as more interested in pompous ceremony and 
self-indulgence than in the teachings of Christ. Four years later, in 1521, Luther 
produced a pamphlet, illustrated with woodcuts by Lucas Cranach the Elder 
entitled The Passional of Christ and the Antichrist. Traditional passionals were 
small picture books containing scenes from the life of Christ or the saints used 
to prompt pious meditation. In The Passional of Christ and the Antichrist, pairs 
of images juxtapose scenes of an unscrupulous, worldly pope with scenes of 
Christ. In response to such propaganda, Michelangelo's Last Judgment focuses 
on the blessed founders and spiritual traditions of the Church. 

One set of Cranach's illustrations shows, at left, an unadorned room with 
a barefoot, shabbily dressed Christ kneeling on the ground, washing the feet 
of the disciples (Fig. 5.2). Taking on the role of a servant, Christ teaches the 
apostles that they must also serve the poor and minister to the faithful. In 
the pendant illustration, a crowned and richly dressed pope sits on a raised 
throne below an ornate baldachin (Fig. 5.3). He extends his bejeweled shoe to 
be kissed by crown princes and noblemen. The cardinals, bishops and monk 
beside his throne follow this pontifical example by standing proudly to the side 
as kings bow down to the pope. These cheap, mass produced images reiterated 
accusations made against the papacy in sermons and texts. Subversive pam- 
phlets, circulated among the laity and some clerics north of the Alps, cast the 
pope and curia as self-important usurpers of spiritual and temporal authority.® 
Contradicting these images of the "Antichrist pope," the Last Judgment cel- 
ebrates the heroic saints that established the foundations of the Church in 
Rome and in foreign lands. They are paragons of virtue and predecessors to 
modern popes, bishops, missionaries, and priests. High up the central axis, 
Christ remains the focus of the chaotic scene. The painting helps to construct 
an identity of the Church as closely connected to apostolic and saintly found- 
ers, and staunchly devoted to Christ. 

Despite immediate and sustained recognition of Michelangelo's technical 
mastery following the unveiling of the Last Judgment in 1541, numerous critics 
found fault with the fresco on iconographic grounds. In 1564, Giovanni Andrea 
Gilio da Fabriano published A Dialogue on the Abuse of History by Painters in 
which he suggested that Michelangelo willfully overshadowed sacred truth 





7 MarkU. Edwards, Printing, Propaganda, and Martin Luther (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2004), 6. 
8 Оп ће production, sale, and distribution of Luther's printed booklets, see ibid., 15-18; 43-45. 
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FIGURE 5.2 Martin Luther and Cranach the Elder, image of Christ from Passional Christi 
und Antichristi (Wittemberg: Grünenb), 1521, woodcut with printed text. 
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FIGURE 5.3 Martin Luther and Cranach the Elder, image of the pope from Passional Christi und 
Antichristi (Wittemberg: Griinenb), 1521, woodcut with printed text. 
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with artistic conceit in the Last Judgment. Gilio criticized the wingless angels, 
dramatically contorted figures, and the mythical character of Charon as fan- 
tastic inventions that the artist introduced into a religious image. During 
the 1530s, intellectual Catholics openly discussed matters of faith raised by 
Protestants, such as salvation sola fide (by faith alone) and the sacrament of 
penance. Michelangelo interacted with the spirituali—a pious group gath- 
ered around Vittoria Colonna that considered such questions.!° Marcia B. 
Hall argues that Michelangelo's religious sympathies did not draw criticism 
in the 1530s. But by the time the fresco was unveiled in 1541, the irrevocable 
rift with the Protestants made justification sola fide a dangerous idea and pen- 
ance an indisputable necessity for salvation." Protestant disparagement of 
the Sacrament of penance undermined the legitimacy of indulgences as well 
as the role of priests in hearing confession and granting absolution of sins. In 
the 1540s, the Church responded by emphasizing the necessity of penance 
in achieving salvation. The Last Judgment, however, fails to emphasize the role 
of penance in the salvation of the blessed figures. 

Numerous studies from the twentieth century consider how the image may 
express the artist's spiritual anxiety, or even borderline-heretical beliefs." 
Evidence of the artist's intense religious beliefs includes his association with the 
spirituali and his poems, in which he repeatedly demonstrates apprehension 





9 In his discussion of Counter-Reformation painting and epic poetry, Charles Dempsey 
considered Gilio's text and the Last Judgment at length, "Mythic Inventions in Counter- 
Reformation Painting," in Rome in the Renaissance: The City and the Myth, ed. P.A. Ramsey 
(Binghamton: Center for Medieval & Early Renaissance Studies, 1982), 66. 

10 Тһе theologian Juan de Valdés (1490?-1541), spiritual mentor to Vittoria Colonna (1492- 
1547) and her group, questioned the eternity of damnation. Leo Steinberg associated 
Michelangelo's Christ in the Last Judgment with the Valdesian heresy of temporary dam- 
nation and other issues of dogma that the Church rigidly defined in the 1540s. Valdés's 
death in 1541 spared him from facing the consequences of this charge. “Merciful Heresy,” 
56—58. For more on Valdés, see Pastor, Popes, 12:495-97. 

11 Marcia B. Hall, The Sacred Image in the Age of Art: Titian, Tintoretto, Barocci, El Greco, 
Caravaggio (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2011), 101. 

12 Leo Steinberg, "Michelangelo's Last Judgment as Merciful Heresy,’ Art in America 63 
(1975): 48—63; ibid., “A Corner of the Last Judgment,’ Daedalus 109 (1980): 207—73; Robert S. 
Liebert, Michelangelo: A Psychoanalytic Study of His Life and Images (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1983); Valerie Shrimplin-Evangelidis, "Sun-Symbolism and Cosmology 
in Michelangelo's Last Judgment," Sixteenth Century Journal 21, no. 4 (1990): 607—644; 
Melinda Schlitt, “Painting, Criticism and Michelangelo's Last Judgment, in Michelangelo's 
Last Judgment, ed. Marcia B. Hall, 113-49 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005); 
Sarah Melanie Rolfe, "Michelangelo Reading Landino? The 'Devil' in Michelangelo's Last 

Judgment,’ Quaderni ditalianistica 30, no. 2 (2009): 19-38. 
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about his salvation.!8 As Sarah Rolfe Prodan discussed in her recent study of 
Michelangelo's Christian mysticism, the artist's writings reveal a strong influ- 
ence from the Beneficio Cristi, a treatise circulating among the spirituali in 
1540—41.^ Also, Michelangelo's drawings, made for himself or as gifts, sug- 
gest an intense communion with Christ and meditation on the Passion. 
Alexander Nagel characterized the artist's devotion as consistent with a grow- 
ing quality of Christocentrism in the art of numerous Italian artists during 
the Cinquecento. The broad trend that Nagel outlines in art dovetails with the 
devotion of many reform-minded, intellectual Catholics, such as the spirituali. 

Hall rightly resists calling the fresco a heretical image because the artist did 
not willfully incorporate ideas that he considered contrary to papal doctrine.!6 
Moreover, as Stephen Campbell suggests, the fresco may engage with ide- 
ologies beyond papal propaganda without being intentionally subversive.! 
Artist-centered interpretations of the fresco largely rely on the premise that 
Michelangelo had the freedom and the inclination to imbue the fresco with 
meaning unintended by the patron. This study considers how the artist's inno- 
vations supported papal messages to counter Protestant detractors. 





13 Оп һе themes of time, death and religion in Michelangelo's poetry, see James M. Saslow, 
The Poetry of Michelangelo: An Annotated Translation (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1991), 28-30. On the artist's friendship with Vittoria Colonna and his interaction with the 
spirituali, see de Tolnay, Michelangelo, 5:51—69. 

14 Sarah Rolfe Prodan, Michelangelo's Christian Mysticism: Spirituality, Poetry, and Art in 
Sixteenth-Century Italy (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 87-90. 

15 Alexander Nagel, The Controversy of Renaissance Art (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2010), 206. 

16 Marcia B. Hall, “Michelangelo’s Last Judgment: Resurrection of the Body and Predes- 
tination,' The Art Bulletin 58 (1976), 85. Leo Steinberg notes that the Italian Evangelical 
movement of the 1530s, of which Valdés and the spirituali were part, did not seek rupture 
from the Church. Rather, these devoted Catholics believed their views would be upheld 
as doctrine at the awaited Church council. Steinberg, "A Corner of the Last Judgment," 
251. In a recent article, Anne Leader considered how the fresco supported the patron's 
desired messages of papal power and primacy. She believes that the Last Judgment does 
not deviate from the theme of papal propaganda begun with earlier decorative programs 
on the walls and ceiling of the chapel. Anne Leader, “Michelangelo’s Last Judgment: the 
Culmination of Papal Propaganda in the Sistine Chapel," Studies in Iconography 27 (2006): 
103—506. 

17 Stephen J. Campbell, "Fare Una Cosa Morta Parer Viva': Michelangelo, Rosso, and the 
(Un)Divinity of Art," The Art Bulletin 84 (2002): 614. For example Michelangelo's represen- 
tation of his own features on the lifeless, flayed skin held by Bartholomew could be the 
artist's way of disavowing his own presence among the elect. As such, he refrained from 
acknowledging the epithet “Il Divino" which others applied to him. 
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Even before the Last Judgment was complete, critics decried the nudity of 
the figures as indecorous. The papal Master of Ceremonies, Biagio da Cesena, 
famously commented that displaying so many nude figures in the pope's cha- 
pelwas most unseemly, and the painting would be more appropriate for baths 
or a tavern.!8 Although the image prompted some objections, no evidence sug- 
gests that Paul 111 was displeased with the fresco or its maker.!9 On the con- 
trary, Paul is said to have fallen to his knees and uttered, “Lord, charge me not 
with my sins when Thou shalt come on the Day of Judgment."^? Also, in 1549, 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese commissioned a large copy of the Last Judgment 
(now in the Capodimonte Museum, Naples). Shortly after the unveiling of the 
altar wall, the Pontiff entrusted Michelangelo with painting two monumental 
frescoes in the newly-completed Pauline Chapel.? During the remainder of 
Paul 111’s pontificate, Michelangelo worked on some of the most important 
projects in Rome: the Farnese Palace, St. Peter's Basilica, and the Capitoline 
Hill.22 The patron’s satisfaction with the Last Judgment suggests that the fresco 





18 . Vasari-Barocchi, 6:69-70. 

19 Мо alterations to the fresco were made while Paul 111 remained on the papal throne. 
However, in 1543 he created the position of mundator picturarum capellarum palatii, or 
cleaner of the frescoes. Duties included cleaning dust and dirt from the ceiling frescoes 
and the Last Judgment. Notably, maintaining the masterpieces on the side walls was not 
mentioned among the expected tasks. In 1564 the Council of Trent ordered that the Last 
Judgment must be altered to cover some of the nudity. The head of St. Blaise was also 
repainted; originally he looked forward towards Catherine. On the decree and the histori- 
cal context of Rome in the 1560s, see Hall, Sacred Image in the Age of Art, 120—26; 271—72. 

20 Melinda Schlitt repeats the Pope's statement and cites other modern art historical studies 
that attribute this statement to the patron. Schlitt, "Painting, Criticism and Michelangelo's 
Last Judgment; 113, 144 n. 1. 

21 Оп the commission for the Pauline chapel frescoes see de Tolnay, Michelangelo, 5:70—71; 
Leo Steinberg, Michelangelo's Last Paintings: The Conversion of St. Paul and the Crucifixion 
of St. Peter in the Cappella Paolina, Vatican Palace (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1975), 15-16. For analysis of the function and decoration of the chapel, see Margaret 
Kuntz, "The Cappella Paolina: Before and After Michelangelo" (Ph.D., Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, 1997). For an analysis of the collaborative relationship between 
Pope Paul 111 and Michelangelo, as well as an analysis of the Last Judgment and Pauline 
Chapel frescoes, see Erin Sutherland Minter, "Michelangelo and Pope Paul 111, 1534-49: 
Patronage, Collaboration and Construction of Identity in Renaissance Rome" (Ph.D. 
Washington University in St. Louis, 2015). 

22  Michelangelo's work on the Pauline Chapel included two monumental frescoes, the 
Crucifixion of Peter and Conversion of St. Paul. Margaret Kuntz considers how the artist's 
drawings of the Expulsion of the Money Changers relate to plans for an additional 
fresco, to be painted by Marcello Venusti in the lunette over the door of the chapel. 
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was consistent with Paul's expectations, and it conveyed messages favorable to 
papal objectives. 

Among the virtuous prelates in the Last Judgment are saints and martyrs 
that helped establish the Church during the first centuries after Christ. The 
Protestants argued that the pope and cardinals were more interested in pomp- 
ous display than serving the faithful or leading Christ's Church.?? Reformers 
characterized Catholic ecclesiastics as unscrupulous, calculating individu- 
als that ignored the spiritual needs of devoted Christians in favor of self- 
aggrandizement. Such criticism is illustrated by popular prints that liken 
preachers, bishops, and the pope to wolves preying on the faithful. A German 
booklet, Das Wolffgesang (Augsburg, 1522) by Joachim Vadianus, warns inno- 
cent laymen about the clergy's conniving schemes. The woodcut on the title 
page shows a wolf, enthroned as pope, surrounded by wolves dressed as 
cardinals and bishops (Fig. 5.4). One cardinal grasps a decapitated goose, 
still clutching a rosary in its beak. The pontiff’s throne rests on the bodies of 
several birds, and he uses others to prop up his feet. Lesser clergy, including a 
cat in monk's habit, play instruments to draw in rosary-toting geese. Higher 
officials capture the birds in a net, the harsh lines of which lead directly to the 
ultimate authority, the lupine pope. The image implicates ravenous church- 
men at every level of the ecclesiastic hierarchy in a devious ruse to ensnare 
and devour trusting believers in search of spiritual guidance. These cunning 





See her essay in this volume, "Michelangelo the ‘Lefty’: The Expulsion Drawings and 
Marcello Venusti." After the death of Antonio da Sangallo the Younger in 1546, Paul com- 
missioned Michelangelo to complete the designs and manage construction of the Farnese 
Palace and New St. Peter's Basilica. Paul was involved, to some degree, on the artist's 
designs for the Capitoline Hill (1539-64). James Ackerman summarizes Michelangelo's 
work on each of these projects in The Architecture of Michelangelo: With a Catalogue 
of Michelangelo's Works, 2nd ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986), 136-220; 
307-22. Also see Giulio Carlo Argan and Bruno Contardi, Michelangelo Architect, trans. 
Marion L. Grayson (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1993), 210-84. Brancia di Apricena, 
"La committenza edilizia di Paolo 111 Farnese sul Campidoglio,” Römisches Jahrbuch 
der Bibliotheca Hertziana 32 (1997): 409-78; Anna Bedon, Il Campidoglio: Storia di un 
monumento civile nella Roma papale (Milan: Electa, 2008), 106; Arnaldo Bruschi, “Roma 
Farnesiana. Città e architettura al tempo di Paolo 111. Il caso del complesso Capitolina, in 
Per Franco Barbieri: Studi di storia dell'arte e del'architettura, ed. Elisa Avagnina and Guido 
Beltramini (Venice: Marsilio, 2004), 131-53. 

23 Martin Luther voiced this criticism in his open letter, "To the Christian Nobility of the 
German Nation Concerning the Reform of the Christian Estate" (1520). See Denis Janz, ed. 
and trans., A Reformation Reader: Primary Texts with Introductions, 2nd ed. (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2008), 102. 
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FIGURE 5.4 Joachim Vadianus, Das Wolffgesang (Augsburg: Ulhart), 1522, woodcut with 
printed text. 
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predators show no relation to Christ's ministry, or to his devoted followers who 
helped establish the Church. 

By contrast, in the Last Judgment, a great arc of blessed figures rushes for- 
ward to surround Christ and the Virgin. Among them are Christ's companions 
and followers, readily recognized for their saintliness. But, more significantly, 
the chosen individuals played important roles in the development of a Church 
administration during and shortly after Christ's life. In the fresco, St. John the 
Baptist, with a rugged garment discernable behind his legs, steps forward 
from the group just to the left of Christ.24 The gospels describe John in the 
desert outside of Jerusalem, where he urged penance, baptized the worthy, 
and heard confession.?? Discussing the fresco, Giorgio Vasari suggested that 
John the Baptist laid the foundations of the Christian religion.?9 In addition 
to announcing the coming of the Messiah, and baptizing him, John instructed 
followers of the fledgling Church on the importance of the sacraments. 

On the right side of this central group, the heroically athletic figure of Peter 
steps forward, extending oversized keys towards Christ (Fig. 5.5). The keys to 
the kingdom of heaven and to hell represent papal authority to grant absolu- 
tion or to excommunicate. With Christ's return to earth to judge the living and 
the dead, Peter no longer wields these powers. In the fresco, Peter's apparent 
eagerness to relinquish his responsibility suggests that the first pope did not 
relish his authority, but carried the pious burden because of his devotion to 
Christ. However, during the Renaissance, Peter's successors were more com- 
monly identified with ambition and greed than with reluctance to take on 
the papal tiara. The assumption of papal corruption was so ubiquitous that 
Erasmus expected his readers to appreciate the sarcasm when he asked read- 
ers to imagine a pious pope. "Who on earth could be more miserable? Or 
who would spend everything he has to buy that office? Or defend it, once it 
was bought, with sword, poison, and all manner of violence?"^7 Widespread 
knowledge of unsavory practices—such as the buying and selling of conclave 
votes and ecclesiastic offices— damaged the legitimacy of the papacy. The Last 
Judgment fresco distances the popes from skirmishes for power, and reminds 
viewers of saintly origins of the office. The figure of Peter striding towards 





24 Condivi, Vita, 50. 

25 Matthew 2:2; 2:6; Mark 1:4; Luke 3:3; 3:8. 

26 Vasari mentions Adam and the Baptist as among the group surrounding Christ, suggest- 
ing that the former was the father of those who would be judged while the latter laid the 
foundation of Christian religion. Vasari-Barocchi, 6:71-72. 


27 Janz, Reformation Reader, 72. 
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FIGURE 5.5 Michelangelo, Last Judgment (detail). 


Christ represents the historical apostle, the office of the pope, and the suc- 
cession of men elected to the position. Peter's eagerness to relinquish the 
keys suggests that he, and his successors, do not rule the Church for personal 
gain. Rather, they serve on behalf of Christ and eagerly defer to him as ruler of 
heaven and earth. 

The Last Judgment fresco suggests to viewers in the Sistine Chapel that, 
despite the magnificent display of the papal court, the pontiffs derived author- 
ity directly from Christ. The figure of Peter is a response to Protestant accusa- 
tions that popes acted more like ostentatious kings than the Vicar of Christ 
(see figs. 5.2 and 5.3). As the sacred space in which fortunate pilgrims and 
eminent visitors alike encountered the full papal court, the Sistine Chapel was 
ideally suited for reconstructing papal identity. Michelangelo's frescoes 
painted in (and planned for) the Pauline Chapel, located a few meters from 
the Sistine, also suggests imagery that responds to corruption of the papacy. 
In her discussion of Michelangelo's design for the unexecuted fresco of, The 
Expulsion of the Money-Changers, Margaret Kuntz addresses efforts to reform 
the Church undertaken by Paul Iv (г. 1555-59). The Last Judgment and designs 
for the Expulsion are motivated by growing calls for reform from within and 
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without the Church. Both images use iconography and formal devices to sug- 
gest that the Church is, and should be, focused on Christ and modeled on 
the ministries of the apostles. In the Last Judgment, numerous identifiable 
personages recall the efforts and sacrifices of men that laid the foundations of 
the Church. 

Above, and to the right of Christ, a tonsured figure in an orange garment 
surely represents St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr. According to Jacopo 
Voragine, author of the Golden Legend, the apostles struggled to maintain the 
ministry and charitable functions of the growing Church. They discovered that 
daily distributions of food to the poor repeatedly excluded some needy wid- 
ows. Not wanting to "give up preaching the word of God to serve tables," Peter 
ordained seven reputable men as deacons to assist with numerous functions of 
the Church.?? Among them, Stephen was especially distinguished as a man full 
of faith, grace, and fortitude. He eagerly took on many duties at Peter's behest, 
including preaching at the temple. In a fiery sermon to the Jewish legislative 
council, the Sanhedrin, Stephen angrily castigated the Jews for myriad reli- 
gious offenses dating back to Moses' lifetime. For this affront, the Jews stoned 
him to death.?? 

Although, as a deacon, Stephen exercised less authority than the apostles 
and bishops, he acted passionately against the perceived enemies of the 
Church and delivered a sophisticated theological argument on behalf of Christ. 
By contrast, Protestant reformers maintained that the Renaissance Church 
included a legion of preachers who were barely literate, let alone qualified to 
offer spiritual guidance. In 1439, an anonymous writer calling himself Emperor 
Sigismund published a tract entitled “The Reformation of the Emperor 
Sigismund.” He criticized the lack of education among the clergy and pro- 
posed that priests should present a B.A. diploma in order to gain charge of a 
parish. Cardinals should have doctorates in Law and Scripture; bishops, doc- 
torates in Scripture and Theology. Sigismund bemoaned the suffering caused 
by ignorant, unqualified priests who could neither preach nor administer the 
Sacraments by saying, "We call them ‘blind guides. If you follow them you just 
end up in a ditch .. "9? Stephen's inclusion in the Last Judgment calls attention 
to the traditions of learned discourse among prelates of the Church. 





28 Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend, trans. William G. Ryan (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993), 1:45. See also, Acts, 6:5. 

29 Acts, 6:5-14; 7:54-60. 

30 “Тһе Reformation of the Emperor Sigismund” (Basel, с. 1438), excerpt reprinted in 
William G. Naphy, ed. and trans., Documents of the Continental Reformation (Houndmills: 
Macmillian Press, 1996), 8. 
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Below and slightly to the left of Christ, St. Lawrence leans forward on a small 
cloud and grasps the ladder-like gridiron of his martyrdom (see Fig. 5.5). As an 
archdeacon of the Church, Lawrence ministered to the poor and assisted Pope 
Sixtus (т. 257—258).3! He performed healing miracles for infirm members of the 
Christian community. When the Roman Emperor condemned Sixtus to death, 
the Pontiff entrusted Lawrence with protecting the treasure of the Church 
from confiscation by the state. Lawrence suffered a series of increasingly ago- 
nizing tortures, but he refused to relinquish the riches in his care, which he 
secretly distributed among the poor. 

To the right of Lawrence, Bartholomew the apostle clutches his flayed skin 
and the knife used to remove it from his body. He travelled to India where he 
vanquished demons, healed the sick, and converted an entire kingdom. The 
Golden Legend does not identify him with a curial office, but his exotic jour- 
neys helped spread the faith during the first century after Christ.32 As such, he 
demonstrated the devotion of Christian missionaries and spiritual leaders who 
proselytized and led the faithful. Bartholomew is a model of the self-sacrifice 
and devotion demanded of those who spread the faith and lead the Church in 
distant lands. 

Below St. Peter's left foot, a figure with a golden drapery over one shoulder 
grips a short cross. This is the apostle Philip who journeyed to Scythia where 
he preached for twenty years, banished a dragon, performed miracles, and 
converted a multitude of people.?? He ordained priests and deacons to con- 
tinue the ministry before he travelled to Hierapolis in Asia. There, he quashed 
heretical beliefs of the Ebionites who questioned the corporeality of Christ's 
earthly body. Sentenced to crucifixion, Philip had seven remaining days, in 
which he gathered bishops and priests around him. He told them, "The Lord has 
granted me these seven days so that I might give you good counsel."?* Viewers 
during the Renaissance would recognize that Philip exemplified the virtuous 
work of converting unbelievers, stamping out heresy, establishing communi- 
ties of Christians, and guiding bishops and priests. The fact that Philip appears 
with the cross of his martyrdom calls attention to his missionary work and 
self-sacrifice. 

Jesuit missionaries and bishops, charged with the administration of 
recently established dioceses in the New World and Far East, may have identi- 
fied with Bartholomew and Philip. Protestants argued that the Roman Church 





31 Voragine, Golden Legend, 2:63. 
32 Ibid., 2109-115. 

33 Ibid., 1267-68. 

34 Ibid., 1:267. 
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exerted undue influence north of the Alps and that the absolute centraliza- 
tion of authority in Rome was unreasonable. The appearance of Bartholomew 
and Philip among the blessed, however, suggests that those charged with the 
administration of the Church, even at the most remote locations, remain part 
of a cohesive spiritual congregation.?? The blessed gather around Christ in 
heaven as their earthly counterparts gather around the pope in the Sistine 
Chapel. Even in low light, the martyrs and saints surrounding Christ remain 
illuminated and clearly visible. 

Lower in the composition, to the right of Peter, St. Blaise holds two spiked 
carding combs. Serving as a bishop in Cappadocia, Blaise, was widely known 
for his gentleness.?9 During a wave of Christian persecutions during the third 
century, he retreated to a cave to live as a hermit. The local prefect learned 
of his location and ordered the bishop arrested. Summoned from jail by the 
prefect, Blaise insisted that the pagan gods were, in fact, demons and refused 
to honor them. For this his jailers beat him with cudgels and returned him to 
prison. After the bishop refused to honor the gods on a second occasion, he 
suffered a more agonizing torture of hanging from a rafter as iron spikes tore 
at his flesh. Seven women collected his blood, for which they also suffered 
torture. Finally, the prefect had enough of the bishop and ordered him to be 
beheaded. The saint's relics are among the most treasured at St. Peter's Basilica. 

On the far right edge of the fresco, a figure on a larger scale than the nearby 
martyrs steadies a large upright cross with his back, raising his right arm 
above his head to support the relic. Perhaps he is Judas, the Jewish scholar 
who, succumbing to pressure exerted by St. Helen on her visit to Jerusalem in 
326, revealed the burial spot of the three crosses from Calvary Hill. Voragine 
recounts multiple traditions explaining that Judas determined which of the 
three crosses was Christ's.?? In one, when Judas held the True Cross over a 
corpse, the dead man rose to life. In another, Judas read the titulus that Pilate 
attached to the cross above Christ. The devil rose up to taunt him, but Judas 
cursed him in the name of Christ. In each account, Judas recognized Christ's 
divinity; he converted, was baptized, took the name Quiriacus, and later 
became bishop of Jerusalem. He suffered torture and martyrdom at the hands 
of Julian the Apostate.38 





35 Bartholomew’s prominence is surely in part due to the presence of his relics in Rome. 
Tolnay attributes it to the fact that Sixtus Iv first celebrated mass in the Sistine Chapel on 
St. Bartholomew's Day in 1483. Michelangelo, 5:114 n. 44. 

36 Voragine, Golden Legend, 1151-53. 

37 lbid. 1:282. 

38 Ibid. 1:282-83. 
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In the Last Judgment, a pope, deacon, archdeacon, and two bishops demon- 
strate saintly devotion to the Church. The decree of the twenty-fifth session of 
the Council of Trent suggests that paintings of saints "are set before the eyes 
of the faithful; that so they may give God thanks for those things; may order 
their own lives and manners in imitation of the saints.’39 The virtuous prelates 
depicted in the Last Judgment are predecessors to the ecclesiastic audiences 
gathered in the Sistine Chapel. As leaders of Christ's ministry, the depicted 
saints helped spread the Gospels and expand the community of the faithful. 
These individuals exemplify sanctity and self-sacrifice, traits that reformers 
cited as absent from the modern Church. 

The Last Judgment visually reinforces an idea conveyed in sermons deliv- 
ered in the Sistine Chapel that "the papal court was a reflection and image of 
the heavenly court, and the papal liturgies were a reflection and image of the 
heavenly liturgies,” as John O'Malley wrote in his analysis of papal ceremony 
in the Sistine Chapel.^? The saints gathered around Christ are analogous to 
the members of the Curia gathered around the pope in the chapel. Addressing 
Pope Julius 11, Giles of Viterbo clarified the correspondence between heavenly 
and earthly realms, announcing "Behold what the Spirit says: Christ is head 
of Heaven, Rome head of Earth; Rome sovereign, Christ Sovereign." In an 
analogous use of visual rhetoric, an etching by Ambrogio Brambilla shows a 
gathering in the Sistine Chapel in 1582 (Fig. 5.6). The ranks of the papal court, 
carefully assembled according to station by the papal Masters of Ceremonies, 
served as a corollary to the celestial hierarchies shown in the Last Judgment, 
which is also visible in the print.^? 

The sacred distinction of Rome depended largely on the presence of rel- 
ics and the crowds of pilgrims that flooded into the city to venerate them. 
Bodily remnants, instruments of martyrdoms, and miraculous sites prolifer- 
ated throughout the city, but many of the most prestigious relics were at the 
Vatican. In the third century, Tertullian (160?-225?) remarked that the blood 
of martyrs was the seed of the Church in Rome, and martyrdom of Christians 





39 Hall, Sacred Image, 272. 

40 John W. O'Malley, Praise and Blame in Renaissance Rome, Rhetoric, Doctrine and Reform in 
the Sacred Orators of the Papal Court, c. 1450—1521 (Durham, N.c.: Duke University Press, 
1979), 10. 

41 Quoted in Charles Stinger, The Renaissance in Rome (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1985), 245. 

42 This point is made by O'Malley, Praise and Blame, 11 and Bernadine Barnes, Michelangelo's 
Last Judgment: The Renaissance Response (Berkeley: University of California Press, 


1998), 47. 
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FIGURE 5.6 Ambrogio Brambilla, A Consistory Showing the Interior of the Sistine Chapel, 
1582, etching. 
SAN FRANCISCO: FINE ARTS MUSEUMS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
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transformed the pagan capital into the most sacred city of Christendom.^? 
Over a millennium later, the apostolic secretary and historian, Flavio Biondo 
(1392-1463) wrote that God and Christ, the “True Emperor” deemed Rome the 
seat of the Christian faith.^* Divine will and the blood of countless martyrs, 
Biondo asserted, sanctified the city. Bodily relics, collected in churches and 
shrines, remained as tangible evidence of Rome's singular privilege. 

The number of pilgrims in the city was frequently greater than the num- 
ber of residents, but during Jubilee years, the usual throng of pilgrims in 
Rome swelled to as many as 100,000.45 Visitors to the Eternal City eagerly 
sought some kind of physical or visual contact with the saintly, miraculous 
relics in churches and shrines throughout the city. On feast days, tremen- 
dous crowds gathered to venerate seldom-displayed relics and attain spe- 
cial indulgences. In a popular guidebook, Andrea Palladio advised visitors to 
the Vatican that St. Peter's Basilica contained the bodies (or parts) of Saints 
Peter, Paul, Simon, Jude, Luke the Evangelist, Sebastian, James the Lesser, 
Christopher, and Chrysostom as well as many others.*° Nowhere else in Europe 
preserved so many apostles and prominent saints. The tip of the spear that 
pierced Christ's side, fragment of the True Cross and veil with which Veronica 
wiped Christ's brow are especially treasured because they had physical con- 
tact with Christ's body. Along with the head of St. Andrew, these relics occupy 
the four central piers of New St. Peter's Basilica.^" The importance of relics 
in the Eternal City and at the heart of the Vatican can hardly be overstated. 

Unfortunately, the prominence and veneration associated with relics also 
made these objects compelling targets of destruction and theft during the Sack 





43 For discussion of Tertullian's Apology, see Tertullian, The Apology of Tertullian, trans. and 
annotated by W. Reeve (London: Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh, 1889). 

44 Stinger, Renaissance Rome, 170—72. 

45 Jean Delumeau, Vie Economique et sociale de Rome dans la seconde moltié du хут? siècle, 
(Paris: Е. de Boccard, 1957), 2369-74. 

46 Vaughan Hart and Peter Hicks, eds., Palladio’s Rome: A Translation of Andrea Palladio's 
Two Guidebooks to Rome (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006), 108-09. 

47 For a brief discussion on the design of the crossing piers, see Irving Lavin, "Bernini at 
St. Peter's" in St. Peter's in the Vatican, ed. William Tronzo (Cambridge; New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005), 137-141. Bernini designed magnificent balconies 
for the display of the relics on certain feast days. Bramante's design from early in the 
Cinquecento, and the designs of subsequent architects, included large niches in the piers, 
probably to accommodate these relics. The Veronica, head of St. Andrew and spear of 
Longinus were located near the front (entrance wall) of Old St. Peter's. 
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of Rome in 1527.48 For seven months, Spanish, German and Italian troops fight- 
ing under the banner of Charles v wrought tremendous destruction on the 
Holy City. Witnesses wrote that marauders burned Veronica's veil, and they 
stole the heads of Saints Peter, Paul, Andrew and John just to kick them about 
in the streets.?? Torn from precious reliquaries, relics became indistinguish- 
able from the refuse of the crumbling city. After the troops left and the embers 
of the burning city died out, numerous relics were lost.°° But, miraculously, 
Veronica's veil and the heads of the apostles were recovered intact or found 
in their shrines. Most of the abused objects only suffered temporary displace- 
ment, but the sacrilege imposed on them was difficult to forget. 

Even before precious relics suffered damage in the Sack of Rome, the objects 
attracted ridicule far beyond the city walls. On the matter of relics, Martin 
Luther wrote, "Here so many open lies and foolishness are based on the bones 
of dogs and horses. Because of such shenanigans—at which even the devil 
laughs—they should have long ago been condemned, even if there were some 
good іп them.”*! Purported instruments of martyrdom and relics of the Passion 
prompted similar criticism. During the decades prior to Michelangelo painting 
the Last Judgment, the Cult of Relics attracted ardent devotion from faithful 
pilgrims as well as virulent attacks from Protestants. 

The Last Judgment responds to criticism of relics by evoking a well-established 
tradition known by pilgrims and faithful visitors to sacred shrines through- 
out Rome. In the fresco, the instruments of torture held by the martyrs and 
Armi Christi in the lunettes appear to be heavy burdens. At the right edge, the 
standing figure of Quiracus relieves the weight of his massive cross by resting 
its base on the small ledge of the cornice from the side wall, where it proj- 
ects onto the surface of the altar wall (Fig. 5.7). The elderly figure behind him 
helps support the heavy object and a pair of hands jut out from the sidewall 
towards the cross, perhaps to offer additional help. On a bank of clouds to his 
left, St. Sebastian extends his powerful left arm as he maintains a tight grasp 
on the arrows of his martyrdom. Next to him, St. Catherine of Alexandria leans 
heavily forward as if raising the wheel requires all of her strength. She flexes her 
formidable muscles with exertion. Behind her, Blaise stoops over somewhat 





48  Looters also wanted the precious gold and silver used for reliquaries. André Chastel, The 
Sack of Rome, 1527 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1983), 100-07. 

49 For a first-hand account, see Luigi Guicciardini, The Sack of Rome, ed. and trans. James H. 
McGregor (New York: Italica Press, 1993), 98; for additional discussion, see Eric Russel 
Chamberlin, The Sack of Rome (S.L.: Dorset Press, 1985), 175. 

50 Stinger, Renaissance Коте, 169-72. 


51 Janz, Reformation Reader, 133. 
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FIGURE 5.7 Michelangelo, Last Judgment (detail). 


as he grips the carding combs with which he was tortured. To his left, Philip 
grasps the wooden cross that seems to be sinking downwards, off of the cloud. 
Simon crouches down and pitches forward as he grasps the blade that sawed 
him in half. Although the object is not especially large, it is a great burden for 
the muscular saint. 

The weight of these relics, and the effort required to support them, is even 
more evident in Michelangelo's preparatory drawings for the fresco. A drawing 
at the Uffizi shows an earlier conception of Christ and the martyrs (Fig. 5.8). 
In the following chapter "Michelangelo the Lefty: The Expulsion Drawings 
and Marcello Venusti," Margaret Kuntz examines the complexities of dating 
Michelangelo's preparatory drawings. She associates preparatory drawings 
for "The Expulsion of the Money Changers" with several overlapping stages 
of design and revision by the master on the same sheet. However, the Uffizi 
drawing for the Last Judgment does not demonstrate the complicated matter 
of artistic revisions on the same sheet. The artist made some changes from the 
Uffizi drawing to the Last Judgment, but the suggestion of physical weight of 
the relics is found in each. In the drawing, Philip struggles to drag his cross 
upwards out of the clouds. The viewer cannot see the saint's face; his muscular 
arms and shoulders grasping the cross are sufficient for identification. Lawrence 
appears among the other martyrs to the right of Christ, rather than on the left 
as in the painting. In the drawing, he awkwardly supports the grill on his back 
as if it is simply too heavy to grasp any other way. He is on his knees, which 
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FIGURE 5.8 Michelangelo, Preparatory study for the Last Judgment showing Christ and 
martyrs, ca. 1535, black chalk, Florence, Uffizi, Gabinetto di Stampe, 170 S. 
SCALA/MINISTERO PER I BENI E LA ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI/ART 
RESOURCE, NY. 


gives the impression that he is sinking under the grill's weight. Michelangelo 
adapted Lawrence's pose in the drawing for the figure of Quiracus in the fresco. 

In the lunettes, figures hover mid-air as they struggle to support the Arma 
Christi. In the right lunette, one figure props up the column with his head and 
shoulders while others strain to grasp the object (Fig. 5.9). As five figures grap- 
ple with it, more approach to assist them. Several figures hold the ladder, which 
is barely visible at the top of the lunette. In the left lunette, several figures 
hold the cross of the Crucifixion aloft (Fig. 5.10). One figure clasps his hands 
around the cross behind his back. With this gesture, he has a firm grip on the 
object, and he suggests the position of a crucified man. One of the figures 
wraps his fingers around the base of the cross to keep it from slipping down- 
ward. The heavenly figures in the lunettes can fly through the air, but the holy 
objects are susceptible to gravity. 

The significance of the weight of these relics is easy for modern viewers 
to overlook, but in the Renaissance an association between weight and the 
sanctity of relics was well established. At sacred sites throughout Rome, 
including the apostle's tomb at St. Peter's Basilica, pilgrims had opportunities 
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FIGURE 5.9 Michelangelo, Last Judgment (detail right lunette). 





FIGURE 5.10 Michelangelo, Last Judgment (detail, left lunette). 


to engage with blessed bones and sacred relics. In Old St. Peter's Basilica, the 
apostle’s tomb was below the pavement level. A platform was raised above 
the pavement, creating a void over the tomb, with a grate or fenestrella across 
the opening (Fig. 5.11). Twin sets of steps extended up to the platform, where 
popes celebrated Mass below the baldacchino. The fenestrella ensured that 
the sacred relics were secure but not entirely sealed off from the faithful. 
Gregory of Tours, writing in the sixth century, suggests that a visitor to Peter's 
tomb would be allowed to approach the fenestrella to ask for whatever he 
requires: 
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FIGURE 5.11 Anonymous engraving after Sebastian Werro, Drawing of Ciborium of 
Old St. Peter's, From Itinerarium von der saeligen Reise gegen Rome 
und Jerusalem im Jahr 1581. 
BIBLIOTHÈQUE CANTONAL ET UNIERSIAIRE, FRIBOURG, 
SWITZERLAND. 


If he wishes to carry away a holy token, a piece of cloth weighed in a scale 
is hung within; and then, watching and fasting, he makes urgent prayer 
that the Apostle's virtue further his request. And if his faith prevail, when 
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FIGURE 5.12 Stone formerly covering the tomb of the Apostle Paul, n.d., marble, 
Basilica of St. Paul Outside the Walls, Rome. 
ERICH LESSING/ART RESOURCE/NY. 


the cloth is raised from the tomb, wonderful to tell, it is so imbued with 
holy virtue it weighs more than it did before.°? 


The tradition of lowering cloth into tombs was so prevalent that the tomb of 
Paul at St. Paul's Outside the Walls had a marble slab with several holes cut 
out specifically to accommodate pilgrims that wished to obtain contact relics 
from the tomb (Fig. 5.12). 

The tradition was prevalent at many sites throughout Rome, so visitors in the 
Sistine Chapel would surely know of the miraculous phenomenon. As Gregory 
explains, the weight of the contact relics was physical evidence of sanctity. 
Similarly, in the Last Judgment, the relics are so imbued with sanctity that they 
are weighed down, even in the divine scene where natural laws such as gravity 
are otherwise flexible. This is an innovative way to demonstrate the veracity of 
painted relics. Although the patron and artist surely collaborated to develop 
the subject and general features of the fresco, the method of visually indicating 
the sanctity of relics probably originated with Michelangelo. It is more likely 





52 Gregory of Tours, quoted in Stephen Llamia, “Souvenir, Synaesthesia, and the Sepulchrum 
Domini: Sensory Stimuli as Memory Stratagems,” in Memory and the Medieval Tomb, 
ed. Elizabeth Valdés del Alamo and Carol Stamatis Pendergast (Aldershot, England: 
Ashgate, 2000), 25. 
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FIGURE 5.13 Michelangelo, Last Judgment, seen without electric lights, in the late afternoon 


on a cloudy day. 
COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR. 


that the artist, with decades of experience translating concepts into images, 
would arrive at this solution. 

Michelangelo demonstrated a remarkable synthesis of formal technique 
and meaning in the Last Judgment. He anticipated the play of natural light on 
the fresco, and used it to enhance the iconography and visual impact of the 
painting. Modern viewers rarely see the Last Judgment as the artist intended. 
Rather, the entire wall is usually flooded with bright electric lights. Without 
these flood lamps, all of the light in the chapel streams in through the clerestory 
windows, high up on the side walls of the chapel.> Figure 5.13 shows the 
fresco in late afternoon, when the sun is no longer overhead. The most brightly 
lit area of the fresco is roughly between the level of the upper cornice and the 
central cornice on the adjacent walls. Because this area is reserved for Christ, 
apostles, saints, and martyrs, the natural radiance reinforces the heavenly glow 





53 Candles burning in the chapel would not cast much light onto the enormous fresco. The 
bottom edge of the composition is nearly three meters above the floor, so even tall can- 
dles on the altar would be well below the image. 
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of those enjoying divine favor. The light emanating from the high windows does 
not form a solid band across the composition, however. It does not reach the 
edges of the composition, abutting the sidewalls. Sunlight reaches Quiracus' 
left knee, but his right side is in shadow. The area from Blaise's carding combs 
to Peter is richly illuminated, but the light diffuses towards the center of the 
painting. Daylight touches the wall in a broad chevron shape from about 
thelevelof Christ'supraised handand extending downward to include the group 
of trumpeting angels on the central axis. The lit area, then, includes the figures 
on both sides of the central axis that have secured a place among the elect. On 
the right side, below the martyrs, angels violently deflecting the advances 
of the damned are softly illuminated, but an ominous penumbra enfolds their 
opponents. On the left side of the composition, upward-bound figures remain 
mostly in shadow. The figure pulling two others upwards with a rosary is well 
lit. With sunlight streaming in through the chapel windows above him and to 
the left, his head casts a dark shadow onto his left shoulder. All of the figures 
on the left half of the fresco are in the process of achieving salvation. The two 
men being pulled up remain in shadow, suggesting that their salvation is immi- 
nent but not yet achieved.>4 

To the right of the trumpeting angels, the distraught figure with a hand 
concealing half of his face and a serpent biting his thigh is lit from the thighs 
up. Although the demons encircling his legs make the figure’s eminent demise 
clear, his obvious suffering evokes some compassion in the viewer. While those 
surrounding him engage with each other and their surroundings, this doomed 
hgure appears frozen, reflecting on his sinful life and eternal suffering to come. 
He alone meets the viewer's gaze. His partial illumination suggests that his life 
was not wholly sinful. Is he wracked with guilt but powerless to redeem him- 
self? Unable to avoid his gaze, the viewer reflects on whether or not he could 
avoid the same fate. Although the figure is mostly bathed in the light of the 
elect, his placement on the right side of the composition among the damned 
hgures indicates that he will suffer eternal torment. 

As dusk approaches, the range of values in the fresco becomes more dra- 
matic. The areas below the level of the martyrs and above Christ's raised 
hand fade from sight. Michelangelo enhanced this disparity between visible 
areas and encroaching darkness by rendering figures in the shadows in more 
muted tones. Viewers perceive the contrast between well-lit, clearly articu- 
lated figures and darker, hazier beings as distance in a kind of atmospheric 
perspective. With ever-fading light filtering softly through the windows, the 





54 Ре Tolnay refers to these two figures as a couple, but I am not convinced that the heav- 
ily cloaked figure is a female. I return to discussion of these figures below. De Tolnay, 
Michelangelo, 5:37. 
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golden mandorla behind Christ and the Virgin sets them off from the indistinct 
tangle of bodies around them. Restricted to seeing smaller and smaller areas 
of the fresco, the viewer focuses on the most important figures. The chaos of 
the apocalyptic vision disappears. The final element visible before darkness 
envelops the fresco is Christ, the contour of his raised arm distinct against the 
golden orb behind him. Although Protestants accused the Church of divert- 
ing attention from the Redeemer, the Last Judgment fresco directs the viewer's 
gaze on Christ at the beginning and end of each day. 

Several of the most important feasts attended by the pope and the papal 
court during the liturgical calendar were celebrated with Vespers, which was 
held in the evening, in the Sistine Chapel. These gatherings included the feasts 
of All Saints, All Souls, the Circumcision, Epiphany, Pentecost, Holy Trinity, 
and Corpus Christi.°> From the beginning of each service until the end, view- 
ers would witness the fresco transform from a chaotic scene crowded with the 
saved and the damned to the quiet image of Christ surrounded by indistinct 
shadows. The papal court celebrated Matins in the Sistine Chapel early on the 
mornings of Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of Holy Week as well as All Souls 
Day and Christmas Eve.°® On these occasions, traditionally convened just 
before dawn, audiences entered the dark chapel accompanied by candles. The 
hrst discernable figure on the altar wall would be Christ, with the golden light 
behind him creating a strong silhouette. As the sun rises, the Virgin emerges 
from the shadows. Then, a growing crowd of saints and martyrs becomes dis- 
cernable, gradually revealing the vast population of heaven. The dramatic 
changes in the fresco during these services activate the image and engage the 
viewer's attention. The centrality of Christ in the Catholic liturgy and papal 
devotion manifests dramatically during the most important feast days of the 
year. Although Protestants accused the Church in Rome of neglecting devotion 
to Christ, Michelangelo's use of light in the Last Judgment makes the fresco a 
powerful statement to the contrary. 

Michelangelo studied the light of the chapel and used it to reinforce the 
connection between painted and physical realms. Illumination streaming 
into the chapel through the clerestory windows falls on the blessed and saved 
hgures in the fresco, while the damned and not-yet-risen remain in shadow. 
Iconographically, natural light signifies sanctity. In a letter to the Thessalonians, 





55 Vespers were celebrated the evening prior to each feast day. Richard Sherr, “The 
Singers of the Papal Chapel and Liturgical Ceremonies in the Early Sixteenth Century: 
Some Documentary Evidence, in Rome in the Renaissance: The City and the Myth, ed. 
P.A. Ramsey (Binghamton: Center for Medieval & Early Renaissance Studies, 1982), 
252—54. 

56 Ibid. 253. 
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Paul wrote: “Do not be afraid of Judgment. You are all sons of the light and sons 
of the day. You do not belong to the night or the darkness." The divine light 
that bathes the blessed in the painting is not mere artifice; rather, God's light 
reaches into the chapel to illuminate the "sons of the day" gathered for devo- 
tions. The elite audience assembled in the Sistine Chapel relates to the paint- 
ing by virtue of the fact that they, too, will be judged. Paul continued his epistle 
to the Thessalonians: 


The Lord will come down from heaven, with a loud command, with the 
voice of the archangel and with the trumpet of God, and the dead in 
Christ will rise first. After that, we who are still alive are left and will be 
caught up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air.58 


Before facing judgment, the living will witness Christ's return and the resur- 
rection of the dead. The sequence of events specified by Paul suggests that 
because the painting shows the dead rising up to Christ, then the judgment 
of the living (in this case, the chapel audience) is imminent. The element of 
time collapses as the prophesized future appears in the present—bringing 
Christ's heavenly and earthly kingdoms together. The totality of time—from 
the Creation through Christ’s ministry—is visible on the Sistine Chapel ceiling 
and walls. The Last Judgment completes the cycle with the prophesied future. 
The art historian John Shearman suggests that audiences readily overcame 
temporal distance. 


The more engaged spectator of the fifteenth century not only knew the 
Gospels better than we do but had been encouraged, as we have not, by 
sermons and spiritual exercises like Franciscan Meditations on the Life of 
Christ to think, as he read, what it was like to be there, and then, in that 
very space and time in which the miracle occurred.°? 


Among the highly learned ecclesiastics of the sixteenth century, such a transi- 
tive experience of art would be all the more readily attained. 

As the authority and sanctity associated with the papacy and curia eroded 
under the weight of criticism by Protestant reformers, Pope Paul III eagerly 
pursued Michelangelo with an unprecedented commission—to paint the 
largest fresco ever executed, in the most sacred ceremonial space in Rome. 





57  1Thessalonians 5:6. 

58 Ibid. 416-67. 

59 John Shearman, Only Connect: Art and the Spectator in the Italian Renaissance (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1992), 33. 
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The Last Judgment fresco functions as a divine counterpart to the papal and 
curial congregations in the chapel. It is a declaration of papal identity and 
Catholic ideology at a moment of upheaval and crisis. Completed six years 
after itscommencement, it is debatable how effectively the image continued to 
uphold papal propaganda as circumstances changed in Counter-Reformation 
Rome. The artist populated the heavens with virtuous exemplars of steadfast 
devotion and self-sacrifice from the first centuries after Christ's death. While 
Protestant critics mocked the Church as a den of cunning predators, the Last 
Judgment calls attention to saintly founders. In this way, the painting encour- 
ages a more favorable view of the Church and it prompts viewers to aspire 
to serve the ministry as faithfully as their predecessors. Ecclesiastic members 
of the audience would relate to the heroic saints that also served as bishops, 
deacons, and missionaries. Michelangelo's representation of relics as heavy 
objects is an ingenious innovation. In well-established popular traditions, the 
weight of relics already constituted proof of sanctity. Just as a priest carefully 
weighing strips of cloth revealed credible evidence of sanctity, the weight of 
relics in the fresco suggests that the objects were imbued with sanctity. The 
use of light in the fresco relates to natural illumination streaming through 
the clerestory windows. When the daylight cast on the altar wall is dim, heavy 
shadows consume the lower half of the wall. At dusk, the crowds of saints and 
martyrs fade into the shadows, emphasizing Christ as the spiritual focus of the 
Last Judgment and of Catholic devotion. The golden sliver of light behind 
the Redeemer ensures that he is the first figure discernable each morning 
and the last in the evening. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Michelangelo the “Lefty”: The Cappella Paolina, 
the Expulsion Drawings, and Marcello Venusti 


Margaret Kuntz 


On 29 May 1555, just six days after he took office, Pope Paul rv Carafa held 
his first private consistory where he asserted his determination to reform 
the Church and abolish corruption (Fig. 6.1)! It was Carafa’s goal to stem all 
forms of simony, a theme that can be found throughout the accounts of sub- 
sequent consistories. Approximately seven months later, on 10 January 1556, 
Paul rv convened a special congregation to create a Papal Reform Commission. 
The Commission met ten days later, on 20 January 1556, and not surprisingly, 
simony was the main topic of discussion. Reiterating his determination, the 
pope vowed that change would occur even if it meant ruining his health.? He 
believed simony was “the root of all evil,” and claimed, “that the head of the 
Church must eradicate simony, all the more so as all calumniators and heretics 
declared that this was the actual and almost the only reason why no reform had 
been effected hitherto, as the Popes had put difficulties in the way on account 





1 This essay stems from a larger study, currently in preparation, on the Cappella Paolina and 
new St. Peter's which includes material on Pope Paul rv Carafa as patron of the arts. As noted 
by the papal diarist Angelo Massarelli, “Di mercurii 29 eiusdem mensis Maii Paulus ipse Iv 
habuit primum consistorium secretum post eius assumptionem. In quo quibusdam gravi- 
bus ornatisque verbis gratias Deo retulit, quale sibi munus in universali ecclesia regenda 
incumberet, et ad id subeundum personae suae infirmitatem atque imbecillitatem ostendit, 
animi sui propensoinem in tuenda, augenda et propaganda sedis apostolicae auctoritate ac 
in expurgandis et reformandis corruptis ecclesiae moribus significavit. Et denique cardinales 
ad eam, quae eos decet, vitam degendam, mores componendos admonuit atque hortatus est, 
utque ipsi cardinales partem sollicitudinis (ad quam vocati errant) una cum eo in universa- 
lis ecclesiae regimine sucipere vellent enixe rogavit." See Concilium Tridentinum: Diariorum, 
actorum, epistularum, tractatum nova collectio, ed. Sebastian Merkle, vol. 2 (Freiburg: Herder, 
1901), 272. 

2 Ludwig Freiherr Von Pastor, The History of the Popes, From the Close of the Middle Ages, 
ed. Ralph Francis Kerr, vol. 14 (St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, 1936), 187-89; Reform Thought in 
Sixteenth-century Italy, ed. Elisabeth С. Gleason (Chico, СА.: Scholars Press, 1981), 88, 90, 92, 
97; John O'Malley, S.J., The First Jesuits, (Cambridge/London: Harvard University Press: 1993), 
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of the loss of revenue from the Datary.? With this statement Pope Paul rv both 
set his agenda, and made explicit reference to previous reform efforts that 
had not been successful, particularly those of Pope Paul 111 Farnese, patron 
of the Last Judgment that decorates the altar wall of the Cappella Sistina. The 
Last Judgment is discussed by Erin Sutherland Minter in “Virtuous Prelates, 
Burdensome Relics and a Sliver of Gold in the Last Judgment” in this volume 
as an expression of Paul 1115 reform ideals and as a construction whereby 
Paul III is re-creating and reviving an identity for the Church and the papacy 
that is exemplary and calls upon images of the earliest saints. By extension, 
and like the visual imagery in the Cappella Paolina, the saints depicted in 
the Last Judgment were intended to inspire virtuous behaviors and serve as 
revered models for those in attendance. While Carafa manifest a reform ideol- 
ogy that ultimately outstripped his predecessor, contrary to current attitudes, 
Pope Paul гу was a prudent patron and implemented art and ceremony with 
the express purpose to promote his reform agenda.* 

Carafa's unflagging efforts for reform dominate the reports by the Venetian 
ambassador Bernardo Navagero who recounts in a letter of 14 March 1556 how 
the pope explicitly decried the venality of offices, "Everyone who desired a 
bishopric went to a bank, where a list was to be found, with the price of each, 
and in the case for an appointment as Cardinal it was calculated how best to 
draw profit from every slightest circumstance.” Navagero also notes that the 
pope repeated the dramatic statement, "Now we shall carry out this reform, 





3 Pauliv'szealcan be chronicled through the various consistorial reports and avvisi, see Pastor, 
History, vol. 14, 187-89 and 445-54, appendices 16-25 and especially appendix 19, the Acts of 
the first congregation of the Papal Reform Commission, "Acta super reformatione Ecclesiae 
sub Paulo 1111 pontifice max. an мру” This document can also be found in Concilium, 
vol. 2, 286-87; where the pope made the following claims, "Quare hodie die lunae 20 Januarii 
supradicti, vocatis in congregationem in palatio apostolico in aula, que Constantini dici- 
tur, quamplurimis cardinalibus, praelatis, theologis et Urbis magistratibus ac curialibus, eis 
exposuit S.tis S. animum vacandi ecclesiae reformationi, velleque ad extirpatione simoniae, 
uti a raddice malorum omnium, initium auspicari, qua in re audire se cupere declaravit 
eorum sententiam etc., . . ." 

4 Clare Robertson, “Pheonix Romanus: Rome 1534-1565,” in Artistic Centers of the Italian 
Renaissance: Rome, ed. Marcia B. Hall (New York/Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2005), 224, "despite Paul's [1v] very considerable humanist erudition, his reign was an artis- 
tic desert in terms of Papal commission akin to that of [Pope] Adrian ут. This was largely 
because Paul chose to go to war with Spain, but also because this severe pope, a founder 
member of the strict new Theatine Order, concentrated on ecclesiastical reform in a pretty 
repressive and intolerant manner.’ 


5 Pastor, History, vol. 14, 192—93. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Portrait of Pope Paul гу Carafa, engraving, from Onuphrii Panvinii veronensis 
fratris eremitae Augustiniani, xXVII Pontificum Maximum, Elogia et imagines 
accuratissime ad vivum aeneis typid delineatae, Antonio Lafreri: Rome, 1568. 
PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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even at the risk of our life... "9 There was no mistaking the pope's intention to 
effect change. 

As the leader of the Church, Pope Paul Iv recognized he needed to serve 
as the supreme model for all to emulate. To this end, he renounced 2/3 of his 
revenues from the Datary, his only source of income for personal expenditures, 
and proposed a dramatic restructuring of this office.” Invoking the key passage 
from earlier reform efforts he proclaimed, “Who can doubt that God will help 
me, if I act in conformity with that saying of Christ: Freely have you received, 
freely give.” Over the next years the Venetian ambassador records that the 
pope not only spoke repeatedly of the imperative for reform, but also likened 
simony to heresy as they “both have the same ill-effects."? 

These same reform ideals are expressed by Paul Iv’s motto, “Judgment must 
begin in his own house” and his use, clearly emulating his namesake Pope Paul 111 
Farnese, of the image of the Expulsion of the Money Changers, also known as 
the Purification of the Temple, on the reverse of his papal medal (Fig. 6.2). The 
Expulsion is mentioned in all four of the gospels. Paul 111’s medal includes the 
inscription DOMVS MEA. DO. OR" which was also used, but in a virtually 
identical form—“DOMVS MEA. DOM. O? meaning "My house is a house of 
prayer"—by Paul ту. The specific biblical text quoted is Matthew 2133.1? It is 





6 Ibid., 192-93. 

7 Ibid., 196, and adds that Paul rv made these changes despite “the danger of such a diminu- 
tion of his income, just on the very eve of the war with Spain...’ 

8 Ibid., 188 and 446-47, appendix 18, in an account from Navagero to Venice of 18 January 
1556 he writes, "Et perche Christo cel (sic) comanda, gratis accepistis, gratis date, parole di 
colui qui dixit et facta sunt, mandavit et creata sunt, che voglio dubitar io che Sua Divina 
M.tà, che mi ha notrito fino alli 8o anni, al presente mi abandoni?" 

9 Ibid., 451, “la qual simonia disse che è chiamata herexia (sic) per l'effeto che fa." Ibid., 
446-47, from n January 1556, “... et gli meteva in animo la cosa della reforma, la qual volea 
far in effetto cosi come li passati pontefici da 60 anni in qua la proponeano in parole; 
che pero S. S.ta reformeria prima se; onde havea proposto li t re cardinali che gia scrissi 
al Datariato acciò lo regolassero,....” Ibid., 446-47, on 18 January 1556 Navagero also 
recounts that for the introductory speech for the audience of 17 January 1556 the pope 
addressed this very issue, stating, "... et molti anni mi sono intertenuto senza saper da 
chi mi fosse data il vivere, et pur non ho fatte simonie, et come cardinal ancora son stato 
un poco d'anni senza havere niente quando non hebbi il possesso dell'arcivescovato di 
Napoli che mi era tenuto da tiranni, ...” 

10 Тһе most extensive account is in the Gospel of St. John (2313-16). While this was a recur- 
ring theme throughout the history of the popes, not all popes depicted it on their papal 
medals. Paul Iv (1555-59), Pius IV (1559-65), Pius v (1566—72), Gregory XIII (1572-85), 
and Sixtus v (1585-90), to name a few, struck medals with this image; Filippo Bonanni, 


Numismata Pontificum Romanorum Quae A Tempore Martin v. Usque Ad Annum M.DC. 
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FIGURE 6.2 Medal of Pope Рашту, reverse Expulsion of the Money Changers, from Filippo 
Buonanni, Numismata pontificum Romanorum, quae e tempore Martini v. 
usque ad annum MDCXCIX, vel authoritate publica, vel privato genio in lucem 
prodiere, explicata, ac multiplici eruditione sacra, & prophana illustrata, a 
Philippo Bonanni, Rome, Franciscus De Romanis: 1706. 

COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR. 





XCIX, vol. 1 (Rome: Franciscus De Romanis, 1706), 267—268, number 1x. A bronze medal 
of Paul 1v with this image on the verso was struck by Gianfederico Bonzaga in 1559 and 
can be found in the British Museum, see Philip Attwood, Italian Medals c. 1530-1600 In 
British Public Collections (London: The British Museum Press, 2003), 388. A silver medal 
of Paul 111 Farnese with the Expulsion can also be found in the British Museum (Museum 
registration number M.8974). See also Adolfo Modesti, Corpus Numistmatum Omnium 
Romanorum Pontificum, vol. 2 (Rome: Accademia Italiana di Studi Numismati, 2003), 
462—465, cat. 883 for the various versions and recastings. A discussion of these medals is 
beyond the scope of the current discussion. 
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in this religious-political context that Pope Paul Iv’s personal dedication to 
Church reform and the drawings by Michelangelo depicting the Expulsion of 
the Money Changers must be examined. 

In 1960 Charles de Tolnay tentatively suggested that four black chalk draw- 
ings, one in the Ashmolean and three in the British Museum (Figs. 6.3—6.5), long 
attributed to Michelangelo and representing the Expulsion, might be studies 
for the lunette over the door of the inner entrance wall of the Cappella Paolina 
(Fig. 6.6). Tolnay associated them with the decorative campaign of Paul 111." In 
1979 John Gere dismissed Tolnay's hypothesis, arguing that the drawings con- 
form to Michelangelo's late drawing style, and suggested a date "perhaps as late 
as the second half of the 1550s"? To further support his argument, Gere noted 
the appropriate nature of this subject, which "had a particular significance at 
that period, as symbolizing the movement promoted by successive Popes— 
especially Paul ту (1555-59)—towards the reform of the Church from within.” 
Most recently Hugo Chapman, following Gere, dates the drawings to с. 1555—60 
making special note of how Michelangelo "went over some of the central 
figure[s] with a darker and more sharpened stick of chalk to elucidate the 
contours of the principal figures. The level of fine detail in the description of 





11 Charles de Tolnay, Michelangelo, The Final Period, vol. 5 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1960), 78 and the catalogue entries 211-13, (with earlier bibliography) where the 
sequence of execution is discussed. Christoph L. Frommel, "Antonio da Sangallos 
Cappella Paolina: Ein Beitrag zur Baugeschichte des Vatikanischen Plastes,” Zeitscrift für 
Kunstgeschichte 27 (1964): 1-42, esp. n. 83. Leo Steinberg, Michelangelo's Last Paintings 
(London: Phaidon, 1975), 16, also suggests that Venusti was intended to paint the narrow 
wall panels flanking Michelangelo's frescoes. Alexander Perrig, Michelangelo's Drawings. 
The Science of Attribution, trans. Michael Joyce (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1991), 105—9, attributes this set of drawings to Daniele da Volterra, proposes a new 
attribution to Giulio Clovio for the National Gallery, London Expulsion painting, and sug- 
gests that the Expulsion "relates to the latter | Clovio's Resurrection painting in Cambridge | 
like a pendant" Hugo Chapman, Michelangelo Drawings: Closer to the Master (London: 
The British Museum Press, 2005), 265-69, briefly discusses the three sheets in the British 
Museum and the National Gallery London panel, but does not propose an intended pur- 
pose for the drawings. 

12 John Gere, Drawings by Michelangelo from the British Museum (New York: The Pierpont 
Morgan Library, 1979), 103, concluding, *But the suggestion of an architectural back- 
ground composed of two arched openings in the sketch for the same composition on 
Wilde 76 verso is an argument against the hypothesis that Michelangelo had a lunette in 
mind.” 

13 Сеге, Drawings, 103. Similar ideas were also put forward by Johannes Wilde, “Cartonetti by 
Michelangelo,” The Burlington Magazine, 101 (1959): 378, 381, who also suggested a date as 
late as 1560. 
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the nudes is remarkable for an artist approaching his eighties. . . ”14 We should 
remember that Michelangelo celebrated his eightieth birthday in March 1555; 
he was an extremely old man by sixteenth century standards. 

While Michelangelo's career as a painter had ended five years earlier with the 
completion of the Cappella Paolina frescoes (Fig. 6.7), the Conversion of Paul 
and Crucifixion of Peter that decorate the lateral walls (1542—50) (Figs. 6.8—6.9), 
he maintained active as a ‘painter’ through his association with a younger gen- 
eration of artists with whom he collaborated. This group of artists included 
among others Sebastiano del Piombo, Daniele da Volterra, Giulio Clovio, and 
Marcello Venusti, all artists for whom Michelangelo provided figure drawings, 
thus theirs was a relationship very different from artists who "emulated" or 
merely quoted passages from “il Divino.” In each of these cases Michelangelo’s 
hgure drawings were essential elements used by these artists for a variety of 
commissions and in various media. Their resulting works were understood as 





FIGURE 6.3 Michelangelo, Expulsion of the Money Changers, (Wilde 76r) Registration number: 
1860,0616.2.2, Black Chalk on Paper, 1550-60, Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum, London. 
(O TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





14 Chapman, Closer to the Master, 267, and for color illustrations of all of the drawings, some 
of which are not illustrated here. Throughout this text I have used the Wilde catalogue 
numbers (76 recto and verso, 77 recto and verso, 78 recto and verso) for the Michelangelo 
drawings discussed here, Johannes Wilde, Michelangelo and his Studio: Italian Drawings 
in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum (London: British Museum 
Publications Limited, 1975), 116-18, cat. 76-78. 
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FIGURE 6.4 Michelangelo, Expulsion of the Money Changers, (Wilde 77r) 
Registration number: 1860,0616.2.1, Black Chalk on Paper, 1550—60, 
Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, London. 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





FIGURE 6.5 Michelangelo, Expulsion of the Money Changers, (Wilde 78r) Registration number: 


1860,0616.2.3, Black Chalk on Paper, 1550-60, Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum, London. 
© TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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FIGURE 6.6 Cappella Paolina, View Towards Entrance/Counter Facade of the Cappella, 
Vatican Palace, Rome. 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS. 


both forms of imitation and, in many instances, as demonstrations of artistic 
invention.!> When Michelangelo's and Marcello Venusti's relationship began 





15 Тһе question surrounding the issues of imitation and invention are only very briefly 
touched upon here, see also below and note 17, as this goes far beyond the scope of 
the current discussion. Happily this topic is one of interest in the current literature, 
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exactly we do not know for sure, but we do know that Venusti was working 
with Michelangelo already before June 1546, when according to a document of 
13 June, of that same year, Venusti requested a supplement to his payment for 
work done on the gilt stucco frame for the altarpiece of the Annunciation. The 
documentstates thathe had already completed the altarpiece forthe Cesi Chapel 
in Santa Maria della Pace. The composition is derived from Michelangelo’s 
Annunciation drawings and thus allows us to dates this group of late drawings 
more securely.? Venusti (b. Mazzo di Valtellina, Sondrio 1510/c. 1515-d. Rome 
1579) was approximately forty years younger than Michelangelo and they 
eventually shared a very special bond. For example, Venusti named his first 
child after Michelangelo who was also designated his godfather.!” 





see for example the studies by Elena Calvillo, "Authoritative Copies and Divine Originals: 
Lucretian Metaphor, Painting on Stone, and the Problem of Originality in Michelangelo's 
Rome,” Renaissance Quarterly, 66 (2013): 453-508, with earlier bibliography; Morten 
Steen Hansen, In Michelangelo's Mirror: Perino Del Vaga, Daniele da Volterra, Pellegrino 
Tibaldi, (University Park: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2013). For Pontormo, 
Bronzino, and Allori, see Elizabeth Pilliod, "The Influence of Michelangelo: Pontormo, 
Bronzino and Allori,’ in Reactions to the Master: Michelangelo's Effect on Art and Artists in 
the Sixteenth Century, eds. Francis Ames-Lewis and Paul Joannides (Burlington, Vermont: 
Ashgate Aldershot, 2003), 31-52, esp. 37. Of particular interest for the present discussion 
is Allori's signature which appears on the Last Judgment altarpiece commissioned for the 
Montauto Chapel (1660—64). As noted by Pilliod, "Allori signed the Last Judgement at the 
lower left, but this has escaped interpretative comment, for it seems to declare exactly 
what any observer can see, that he has diligently copied Michelangelo's design for the 
painting: ALEXANDER ALLORIVS CIVIS FLOR. BRONZINI ALVNNUS INVENTVM 
OPTIMI PICTORIS BONARROTAE HAEC SEDVLO PINXIT....the inscription credits 
Michelangelo with creating the images which Allori has carefully painted. It is an acknowl- 
edgment that recalls an engraver's inscription when reproducing someone else's inven- 
tion." Allori is clarifying the notion of invention, for which he credits Michelangelo, as 
distinct from copying or even executing a work of art. With respect to Venusti, this is a dis- 
cussion that needs further exploration. For prints after works derived from Michelangelo's 
drawings see Bernadine Barnes, Michelangelo in Print: Reproductions as Response in the 
Sixteenth Century, (Burlington, Vermont: Ashgate Aldershot, 2010), passim, and 85-97. 

16 X Federica Kappler, “Una nota di cronologia sui disegni di Michelangelo per la Pala Cesi di 
Santa Maria della Pace,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 56 (2014): 
355-360, esp. 358 for the relevant document, first published by Regine Schallert, Studien 
zu Vincenzo de’ Rossi. Die frühen und mittleren Werke (1536—61), (Hildescheim, Zürich, New 
York, Georg Olms: 1998), 170, n. 105. The known drawings for the Annunciation are located 
in the British Museum, the Pierpont Morgan Library, and the Uffizi. The implications of 
this new dating for Michelangelo's late drawings will be discussed under separate cover. 

17 Wilde, "Cartonetti 373, Venusti probably met Michelangelo when working under 
Perino del Vaga. William Wallace, “Michelangelo and Marcello Venusti,” in Reactions to 
the Master, 137—56, for a much expanded and important discussion of the relationship, 
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FIGURE 6.7 Cappella Paolina, View Towards the Altar, Vatican Palace, Rome. Vatican 
Museum. 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS. 





FIGURE 6.8 Michelangelo, Conversion of Paul, Fresco, 1542-50, Cappella Paolina, 
Vatican Palace. 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS. 
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FIGURE 6.9 Michelangelo, Crucifixion of Peter, Fresco, 1542-50, Cappella Paolina, Vatican 
Palace. 
© VATICAN MUSEUMS. 


According to Vasari, Venusti was a ‘copyist’ of Michelangelo, and praises the 
well-known version of Michelangelo's Last Judgment that he made in 1549 for 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, grandson of Paul 111 (Fig. 6.10).!8 The artistic 





private and professional, between Michelangelo and Venusti. Laura Russo, "Per Marcello 
Venusti, Pittore Lombardo," Bolletino d'arte 76 (1990): 24, for a summary of Venusti's 
marriage documents; Simona Capelli, "Marcello Venusti Un Pittore Valtellinese della 
Controriforma, Archivio Storico della Diocesi di Como 14 (2003): 293-314. 

18 Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite de’ Più Eccellenti Pittori, Scultori ed Architettori, eds. Rosana 
Bettarini and Paola Barocchi Vol. 6 (Florence: Sansone, 1987), 221-22. Indeed, Venusti was 
the favored artist of Tomasso de' Cavalieri, "Similmente con disegni di Michelangnolo e 
di sue opere ha fatto una infinità di cose similmente piccole, e fra l'altre in una sua opera 
ha fatta tutta la facciata del Giudizio, che é cosa rara e condotta ottimamente: e nel vero, 
per cose piccole di pittura, non si può far meglio. Per lo che gli ha finalmente il gentilis- 
simo messer Tommaso de' Cavalieri, che sempre l'ha favorito, fatto dipignere con disegni 
di Michelagnolo una tavola, per la chiesa di San Giovanni in Laterano, d'una Virgine 
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relationship between Michelangelo and Venusti, however, was much more 
complex and important than is generally recognized. Venusti was far more 
than a copyist. Whereas Johannes Wilde redefined their relationship, recog- 
nizing it as collaborative, William Wallace substantially expanded our under- 
standing of what was in fact a “mutually beneficial professional and personal 
relationship. ...” In fact, Wallace has made clear that Venusti “was much more 
than a factotum... Michelangelo discovered in Venusti a talented and trusted 
associate who could realize the master's designs in paint... Moreover, it seems 
that Michelangelo's creativity was stimulated by having Venusti at his side."? 
Implicit in this evaluation is the notion of a much closer and perhaps even a 
symbiotic relationship. One where Venusti maintained an explicit connection 
to Michelangelo's figure design, yet interpreted, transformed, and “re-invented” 
the composition. These notions are well attested by the many changes Venusti 
made to his version of Michelangelo's Last Judgment, as noted by Tolnay, "he 
changes the whole conception of the work by making a cosmic catastrophe 
into an edifying miracle. Above the Christ-in-judgment he places the dove of 
the Holy Ghost, and at the very top, in the center, he inserts the figure of God 
he Father, with his hand extended in benediction, from the Sistine vault. Thus 
he represents the Trinity.’2° 

Similar transformations can also be seen in Venusti's other paintings derived 
from drawings by Michelangelo, sometimes the changes included the addition 
of simple narrative elements whereas other times they completely changed 
the composition. For example, to Michelangelo's Crucifixion drawing, now in 
the British Museum, London, Venusti added the Virgin and St. John to either 
side of the cross and placed them in a landscape setting, as seen in the version 
found in the Doria Pamphili Gallery, Rome. To Michelangelo's Annunciation 
he added a clearly defined domestic setting.^ But as Wallace has clarified, 





annunziata, bellissima. Il quale disegno di man propria del Buonarruoto, da costui imi- 
tato, donò al signor duca Cosimo Lionardo Buonarruoti, nipote di esso Michelangnolo, 
insieme con alcuni altri di fortificazioni, d'architettura et altre cose rarissime. E questo 
basti di Marcello, che per ultimo attende a lavorare cose piccole, conducendole con ver- 
mente estrema et incredibile pacienza.” Ibid., 110, for another passage where Venusti's 
work after Michelangelo is noted briefly. Venusti's Last Judgment should also be under- 
stood as a demonstration of his invention, as discussed above and in note 15. 

19 Wallace, “Venusti,” 137—56 passim, and especially 137-39 for the importance of Venusti for 
Michelangelo. 

20 Charles de Tolnay, "Marcello Venusti as Copyist of Michelangelo," Art in America, 28 
(1940): 176. 

21 Опе version of the Annunciation was commissioned as an altarpiece for the Cesi Chapel 
in Santa Maria della Pace, now lost but known through small scale copies, and the second 
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Venusti has not just ‘added’ elements to Michelangelo's drawings to create a 
finished product, instead we should, “view their relationship as an example of 
multiple authorship, where each artist brought equally important and indis- 
pensable ingredients to a mutually beneficial collaboration." Thus, Venusti's 
Expulsion/Purification of the Temple in the National Gallery, London (Fig. 6.11) 
is another example of what might be considered “multiple authorship." Here 
Venusti used the final figure study of Michelangelo's Expulsion drawings for 
his oil panel and according to Wilde, "the painted version is exactly on the 
scale of the cartonetto."7? Yet in his typical fashion, Venusti placed the figures 
in a vast architectural setting that includes the spiral columns from the Temple 





version was for San Giovanni in Laterano, see Wallace, “Venusti,” passim, who discusses 
"the significant role Venusti played in realizing and interpreting Michelangelo's drawn 
concetti Carmen Bambach, Drawing and Painting in the Italian Renaissance Workshop. 
Theory and Practice, 1300-1600 (New York/Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 
133, also notes that “by Michelangelo's own account, neither the pictorial rendering of 
architecture nor the scientific projection of perspectival space much interested him: just 
about the only attempt by him is the projection of the fictive architectural framework 
on the Sistine Ceiling (1508-12), rendered from multiple viewpoints." See also, Chapman, 
Closer to the Master, 255-72. 

22 Wallace, “Venusti,” 153-54. 

23 Wilde, "Cartonetti," 381, disparages the painting, saying that unlike the other collabora- 
tions he concludes, “. . . The homogeneity thus created in the copy deprived Michelangelo's 
invention of its inherent dynamism. This last result of the collaboration between the two 
artists is the least satisfactory of all.” It should be noted that the present author does not 
agree with Wilde's assessment or with his understanding of the sequence of drawings, as 
discussed below. Jill Dunkerton, Susan Foister, and Nicholas Penny, From Dürer to Veronese: 
Sixteenth-Century Painting in the National Gallery (New Haven/London: Yale Univeristy 
Press, 2002), 177, notes, "The figures,..., are now clothed but exactly as Michelangelo 
preferred, with skin-tight garments or gowns that reveal the body beneath." The younger 
generation also included Danielle da Volterra, and Tiberio Calcagni. Michelangelo had 
shared this relationship previously with Sebastiano del Piombo until their falling out 
over the Last Judgment fresco; Chapman, Closer to the Master, 144—51, 257—72. Tolnay, 
Michelangelo, vol. 5, 213, apparently this composition was also used later, at least in part by 
El Greco, Bassano, and Rembrandt. El Greco actually painted six versions of this subject, 
all of which hark back in some manner to Michelangelo's designs, see Gabriele Finaldi, 
"The Purification of the Temple,” in El Greco, exh. cat., eds. David Davies and John Н. 
Elliot, (London: National Gallery Company, 2003), 86-95: Wallace, “Venusti,” 137-56. For a 
discussion of Venusti and the provenance of this painting which was last recorded in the 
Borghese collection in Rome 1795 and finally bought by the National Gallery in London 
in 1885, see Simona Capelli, "Marcello Venusti dalla Collezione Borghese alla Francia alla 
National Gallery di Londra; ipotesi per una ricostruzione delle vicende di alcuni dipinti,’ 
Studi di storia dell'arte, 22 (2011) 83-90, with earlier bibliography. 
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of Solomon donated by the Emperor Constantine and used to frame the 
high altar of Old St. Peter's. Venusti's architecture, and what might initially 
appear to be a simple addition, does far more than merely create a setting for 
the action. It expands the iconography, and alludes to the well-worn topos of 
Rome as the New Jerusalem.?* Venusti provided the figural composition with a 
specific context, an unnecessary detail for its placement in the Cappella 
Paolina, as will be discussed below, but important, if not essential, to the auton- 
omous painting. In this regard Venusti's paintings in general must be under- 
stood as expressions of his invention, as distinct from imitation. His addition 
of a site-specific setting should also be understood as analogous to many of the 
paintings authored by Giulio Clovio, but derived from Michelangelo's figure 
studies. As articulated with respect to Clovio, Calvillo states, "The addition of 
hgures of Clovio's design, their disposition around Michelangelo's models, and 
the application of the miniaturist's colore to the compositions were successful 
strategies for securing his inventive contribution to works that were at least 
partly desirable because of their reference to Michelangelo.”2> In the present 
case, Venusti transformed Michelangelo's figure design for the London panel 
to the same effect. 

Nonetheless, the group of Expulsion drawings has received relatively little 
attention in the Michelangelo literature and this may be explained by several, 
but diverse facts. First, the drawings fall into the liminal category of ‘cartonetti; 
drawings made by Michelangelo, but used by another artist to create a finished 


ra 


painted work. Wilde notes that ‘cartonetti, “remained favorites with collectors 
for centuries. The change of taste, which diverted the attention of connois- 
seurs to first ideas and rapid sketches, was recorded in suggestive sentences 
in Berenson’s Drawings of the Florentine Painters at the turn of the last cen- 
tury. The scholar’s interest in problems of artistic genesis coincided with it.’2° 
Similarly, over the centuries, Venusti also fell from favor, yet during his day he 
was revered and much sought after for various artistic endeavors. Already in 
1541 he was recognized as the best of the young artists studying Michelangelo’s 


Last Judgment, and the following year Michelangelo is credited with prais- 





24 This topos is discussed most succinctly by Charles Stinger, The Renaissance in Rome 
(Bloomington, Indiana University Press: 1998), 224-26. For the importance of this notion 
with respect to the Cappella Paolina as Christ’s tomb see Margaret A. Kuntz, “Mimesis, 
Ceremony, Praxis: Gregory хп and the Cappella Paolina” Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, 54 (2009): 61-82. 

25 Calvillo, “Authoritative Copies,” 373, and passim. 

26 Wilde, “Cartonetti,” 373, notes these were also called “. . . piccoli disegni or, less equivocally, 


cartonetti.” 
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FIGURE 6.10 Marcello Venusti, Last Judgment, tempera on panel, 1549, Museo Nazionale di 


Capodimonte, Naples. 
© SAILKO/WIKIMEDIA COMMONS/CC-BY-SA-3.0. 
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FIGURE 6.11 Marcello Venusti, The Purification of the Temple, oil on panel c. 1560-79, 


National Gallery, London. 
© THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
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ing him highly.” Venusti's early recognition was followed by a long and very 
successful career as an independent artist.2® Finally, to these circumstances 
we must add that the initial function, or intended purpose, of Michelangelo's 
Expulsion drawings remains unknown. Were they expressly drawn for Venusti? 
Or, was Michelangelo contemplating something different? 

A reexamination of these drawings in relation to the physical, functional, 
and decorative contexts of the Cappella Paolina lends support for Tolnay's 
original association of the drawings with the lunette above the entrance of 
the chapel and Gere's discussion of the drawings with respect to Paul 1v.?? As 
noted, both Pope Paul 111 Farnese and Pope Paul Iv Carafa used the biblical 
text from Matthew 21:13 with corresponding, but different, images to pro- 
mote their efforts at Church reform. Of even greater significance, however, 
is the meaning of the Expulsion in the context of the papal conclave, held in 
the Cappella Paolina until the election of Urban у Barberini (1623-44).8° 
Here the Expulsion would serve as a visual declaration that elections achieved 
through simony were null and void. This message was delivered in the words 
of the Bull CUM TAM DIVINO read prior to the daily mass and electoral vote, 
both of which took place in the Cappella Paolina.?! If depicted in the lunette 
above the entrance to the chapel it would have been visible to the voting cardi- 
nals who sat along the lateral walls of the chapel. In this location the Expulsion 
would have had a dual function; it gives visual form to the papal Bull man- 
dating honest elections, and it is an injunction to the pope-elect to be a just 





27 Venusti’s status is recorded in a letter of 4 December 1541, from the Mantuan envoy to 
the papal court, Nino Sernini, to Cardinal Ercole Gonzaga, “...Sono molti che di con- 
tinuo la ritranno, fra gli quali, ch'è riputato il migliore, uno Mantovano, et si chiama 
Marcello... In a letter from the following year, 5 August 1542, Sernini again explains how 
Venusti is admired, “... dire che non conosce giovane di quella età che sia suo pari et che 
se farà grand'huomo ... and concludes by noting that Michelangelo praised him highly, 
"... Michelangelo lo lauda tanto...." For full transcriptions and a thorough discussion of 
Venusti and Michelangelo, see Georg Kamp, Marcello Venusti: religióse Kunst im Umfeld 
Michelangelos (Egelsbach: Hansel-Hohenhausen, 1993), 132 and 25—76. More recently, and 
in abbreviated form, see Laura Russo, “Marcello Venusti;" 1-29. 

28 Wallace, “Venusti,” 138. 

29 _ Venusti's precise association with the Cappella Paolina remains unclear. See below and 
note 30. 

30 Margaret A. Kuntz, "Designed for Ceremony: The Cappella Paolina in the Vatican Palace,” 
Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, 62 (2003): 228—55; Margaret A. Kuntz, 
"A Ceremonial Ensemble: Michelangelo's Last Judgment and the Cappella Paolina 
Frescoes" in Michelangelo's Last Judgment, ed. Marcia B. Hall (New York/Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press: 2005), 150-82. 

31 Kuntz, “Designed for Ceremony,’ 228-55. 
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and honest Vicar of Christ. According to papal ceremonial, following the suc- 
cessful vote, the newly chosen pope was enthroned on top of the altar of the 
Cappella Paolina to receive the first obeisance from the College of Cardinals. 
Enthroning the pope as such affirmed the direct lineage of the papacy. From 
this position the pope would not only look to his predecessors, the founders 
of the Catholic Church depicted in Michelangelo's frescoes of St. Paul and 
St. Peter that decorate the lateral walls, but also to the Expulsion of the Money 
Changers depicted on the counter facade in the lunette above the entrance. 
In addition, the Expulsion would have been situated visually over the pope's 
temporal throne on the north wall of the Sala Regia (Fig. 6.12 and Fig. 6.13). 
This important visual and axial connection linked inextricably the dual role 
of the pope as temporal and spiritual ruler. A poignant synthesis of meanings, 
brought to life by the ceremonies performed, and immediately evident to all 
who entered these revered ceremonial rooms of the papal palace.?? 

If we return to Gere's suggestion that the drawings date from the pontificate 
of Pope Paul Iv, two key questions remain to be answered: Were these draw- 
ings created for Paul гу and, if so, were they in fact intended for the Cappella 
Paolina? A closer examination of the drawings reveals that the dense cluster 
of figures, in what is recognized as the final drawing of the sequence, has an 
obvious arched upper contour that would have conveniently fit the Paolina 
lunette (Fig. 6.14 and Fig. 6.5). Yet the connection linking Michelangelo, 
Venusti, and the Cappella Paolina needs further clarification. To date there 
is only one known document that connects Venusti to the Cappella Paolina. 
An anonymous and undated letter, written to Giovanni Francesco Bini, states 
that Venusti, "had already been delegated by Pope Paul to continue working 
in the new chapel, has begun the cartoons, but cannot finish them without 
additional provisions."?? First published by Baumgart and Biagetti in 1938, the 
authors understood Pope Paul to be Paul 111 and proposed a date of between 
10 November 1549 and 7 February 1550 when Bini was the conclave secretary for 
the Sacred College.34 While this letter has been identified as proof that Venusti 





29 Ibid.; Kuntz, “Ceremonial Ensemble,” passim; Kuntz, “Mimesis, ceremony, praxis,” 61-82. 

33 Fritz Baumgart and Biagio Biagetti, Gli affreschi di Michelagnelo e di І. Sabbatini e 
F. Zuccari nella Cappella Paolina in Vaticano (Città del Vaticano: Tipogradia Poliglotta 
Vaticana, 1934), 78, doc. 33, who also identify Venusti as “il Mantovano” noted in the letter. 

34 Baumgartand Biagetti, Gli affreschi di Michelagnelo, 78, doc. 33. Wilde, "Cartonetti," 373; 
Frommel, “Cappella Paolina,” 41, n. 83, who concludes that the evidence points to Venusti 
having received the contract from Paul 111 probably in 1549, and working on the cartoons 
according to the designs of Michelangelo, but with the death of Paul 111 the project 
ended. He also questions the proposed date of the letter based on the death date of Bini. 
Kamp, Marcello Venusti, 132; Russo, "Venusti,' 23, has misidentified the letter published by 
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FIGURE 6.12 


Photomontage of Venusti's Expulsion of the Money Changers over Entrance to 


the Cappella Paolina with View of the Sala Regia and Papal Temporal Throne, 
Vatican Palace, Rome. 


COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR. 
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FIGURE 6.13 Plan of the Ceremonial Rooms of the Piano Nobile, Vatican Palace, Rome. 
COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR. 


was working in the Cappella Paolina during this time, the proposed date of 
this letter must be reevaluated. Bini also served as papal secretary for three 
subsequent popes: Pope Julius III (1550-55), Pope Marcellus r1 (this pontifi- 
cate lasted just twenty-two days, from 9 April-1 May 1555), and Pope Paul tv 
(1555—59). His position as papal secretary links him to the papal court for much 
longer than previously thought. As a result, the letter might date much later 
than Baumgart and Biagetti first proposed, and may even date to the first years 
of Paul Iv’s pontificate; Bini died in 1556.35 Thus, the pope referenced in the 





Baumgart and Biagetti as a payment document, see also Laura Russo, "Marcello Venusti e 
Michelangelo, in Michelangelo e Dante, ed. Corrado Gizzi, (Milan: Electa, 1995), 143-48. 
To date, however, there are no known payments linking Venusti to the Cappella Paolina. 
35 “Giovanni Francesco Bini in Dizionario Biografico—Volume 10 (1968)—Treccani.it 
L'encicloerdia italiana,’ http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/giovanni-francesco-bini_ 


(Dizionario-Biografico)/.html. 
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letter, might very well have been Pope Paul Iv and not Paul 111 as previous 
scholars assumed. 

Because the theme of the Expulsion was perfectly suited to the reform poli- 
cies of Paul 111 and Paul Iv, and to the functions performed in the Cappella 
Paolina, I would like to suggest that perhaps Venusti was completing the 
cartoon for the Expulsion to be painted in the lunette above the entrance. 
While there are no known payment documents that link Venusti to work in 
the Paolina, this would explain an otherwise perplexing statement issued by 
the Venetian Ambassador in 1556 where he credits Paul 111 with creating the 
Cappella Paolina and Paul ту for bringing it to completion.?9 What Paul Iv actu- 
ally contributed to the completion of the Cappella Paolina remains unknown, 
and one hopes that Venusti's fresco did not fall victim to Federico Zuccaro's 
Liberation of Peter, painted in the lunette between 1580 and 1582 (Fig. 6.6) as 
part of the decorative campaign of Gregory X111 Buoncompagni (1572-85 ).?7 

If we return to a review of Michelangelo's Expulsion drawings in the British 
Museum, we can see how Michelangelo's figural arrangement evolved. The ini- 
tial conception is represented on Wilde 76v where the composition has a right 
to left, and horizontal orientation. Christ turns towards our left and violently 
overturns the table of the Money Changers while nearby figures respond in fear 
and horror. Tolnay suggests the lightly sketched double arches are a prelimi- 
nary scheme for an architectural background.?5 Another fragmentary sketch 
is drawn at the upper edge of the sheet which has been turned 90 degrees; the 
missing portion was cut and reused to create a larger sheet (Wilde 78v) and 
has been reunited photographically by Hugo Chapman.?? The orientation of 
the figural arrangement is towards the left, and a small portion of the table can 
still be seen. 

At this stage Michelangelo seems already to have been rethinking Christ's 
pose and position, as three variations of a frontal pose are lightly sketched on 
the sheet. The frontal pose, according to Chapman, “... not far from the Christ 
of the Last Judgement, eventually prevailed, probably because his forward 





36 Pastor, History, vol. 14, appendix 28, 458. 

37 Margaret A. Kuntz, "Federico Zuccaro, Gregory хш, and the Decoration of the Cappella 
Paolina,” 93, Römisches Jahrbuch der Bibliotheca Hertziana, 32 (1997/8): 219-27. 

38 Tolnay, Michelangelo, vol. 5, 211, suggests these indicate the temple and reflect fifteenth 
century reliefs, whereas Gere, Drawings by Michelangelo, 103, believes that the inclusion 
of these arches "is an argument against the hypothesis that Michelangelo had a lunette 
in mind,” but does not explain further. For a color illustration of this sheet, see Chapman, 
Closer to the Master, 267—68. 

39 Chapman, Closer to the Master, 267. 
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FIGURE 6.14 Photomontage of Michelangelo's Expulsion Drawing over Entrance to the 
Cappella Paolina. 


COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR. 
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motion meant that he could be placed in the middle of the traders, scatter- 
ing them on either side."^? Thus, a centralized composition was determined 
and the first multi-hgured composition, with Christ both shown frontally and 
at the center, can be seen in two sketches on the recto of this same drawing 
(Fig. 6.3). According to Tolnay, Michelangelo drew the larger figural group to 
the left first and then the group at the right.*! If we revisit this sequence of 
execution while considering the notion that Michelangelo was innately left- 
handed, the progression of the individual sketches on a single sheet may be 
different. 

In his autobiography written in the 1560s, Raffaello da Montelupo recounts 
his own preference for using his left hand: 


...I then wrote some other words with the right hand because I could 
also use it well, even though I later stopped using it. ... I draw better with 
the left hand, and once when I found myself drawing the Arch of 
Constantine, Michelangelo and Sebastiano del Piombo passed by and 
stopped to watch me. It should be prefaced that both of them, though 
naturally left-handed, did everything with their right hand, except actions 
requiring force. So they stayed a long time to watch me with great won- 


der, because, as far as is known, the two of them never made anything 
with their left [hand |.*? 


This passage leads to many important points far beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent discussion, but suffice it to say that it seems to have been common knowl- 
edge that Michelangelo was naturally a ‘manchino, or ‘lefty; and retrained 
himself to draw with his right hand. Raffaello claimed to be ambidextrous, 
but chose to revert to his preferred left hand with age. It is safe to assume 
that Michelangelo was also ambidextrous, something Raffaello infers when 
he states that Michelangelo used his left hand "for actions requiring force," 
namely sculpting. Most likely Michelangelo switched easily between his left 
and right hands. Michelangelo's ‘left handedness, in this instance, however, 





40 Ibid. 

41 Tolnay, Michelangelo, vol. 5, 211, cat. 321. 

42 . Michelangelo's left-handedness is recorded in the autobiographical account by the sculp- 
tor Raffaello da Montelupo, see Riccardo Gatteschi, La Vita di Raffaello da Montelupo 
(Florence: Polistampa, 1998), 120-21, as quoted in Carmen Bambach, “Leonardo, Left- 
Handed Draftsman and Writer” in Leonardo Da Vinci Master Draftsman, ed. Carman 
Bambach, Metropolitan Museum of Art, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 31—57, 
esp. 31 and 45. I would like to thank David Boffa for directing me to this reference. 
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may have impacted the way he approached the blank sheet of paper. Like 
Raffaello da Montelupo could he have reverted to drawing with his left hand 
with age? We must keep in mind that he was already in his eighties. As has 
been noted, Michelangelo did allow himself one shortcut in old age, cutting 
and pasting sheets of paper rather than redrawing the entire composition, as 
seen with drawing Wilde 78r (Fig. 6.5).^? To this we might add another old-age 
concession, using his left hand to draw. 

With respect to the compositional drawings for the Expulsion and particu- 
larly Wilde 76r it is possible that Michelangelo worked the sheet from right to 
left, beginning his design process with the figure group on the right portion of 
the sheet and leaving a sizable area to the left (Fig. 6.15). He then worked the 
second, more fully expanded and developed figure group in the area to the left 
(Fig. 6.3). In this way, when drawing his second variation, he would not obscure 
his initial design ideas; a consequence of placing his hand over the drawing if 
the reverse sequence of execution were the case.44 

Several details suggest this revised sequence. To begin, the lines of the table 
are drawn through the seated figure in the group to the right and not with 
the group to the left. This same detail, Tolnay argues, indicates that Wilde 77r 
(Fig. 6.4) was drawn after Wilde 76r (Fig. 6.3).4° The figures to the right on 
Wilde 76r are sketched rapidly, as if an initial thought, whereas the group to 
the left, is more clearly defined, has greater resolution of the spatial relation- 
ships, and the individual figure contours have been reinforced. 

In the sketch to the right, Christ is at the center, and moves from the left to 
the right in a kind of spiral torsion. Michelangelo did not finish this group, but 
instead shifted to the left, orchestrating the figures in a series of dynamic poses 
around Christ. Both Christ's pose and gestures are more powerful and clearly 





43 Chapman, Closer to the Master, 267, notes “Michelangelo’s only allowance for his 
age... was his use of scissors and paste. He cut out a section to the left of Christ that he 
was obviously unhappy with, and then inserted a fresh piece of paper to redraw this part 
of the composition." This should not be confused with gluing sheets to assemble large- 
scale cartoons etc. Others used this 'shortcut' technique, however, for a variety of reasons, 
economy of materials among them; Bambach, Drawing and Painting, 33ff. 

44 This is an inherent problem for left handed people who follow conventions of writing 
from left to right, see Bambach, Leonardo, 33, "Scientific research—old and new—seems 
to suggest that for ‘lefties’ mirror writing may come more easily with practice than con- 
ventional left-to-right script, as the hand moves with less effort and, staying ahead of the 
writing, does not smear the ink.” 

45 Tolnay, Michelangelo, vol. 5, 211-12, to support his argument that Wilde 77r is after 
Wilde 76r he writes, "The outlines of the table are not drawn through the figure seen from 
the back which also speaks for a slightly later execution than 11 [Wilde 76r ]." 
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FIGURE 6.15 Michelangelo, Expulsion of the Money Changers with Figure group to the 
left removed, (Wilde 76r). 
COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR. 


defined, as he violently expels the Money Changers and simultaneously over- 
turns the table, which is now drawn at a steeper angle. The groups of figures 
to either side of Christ move laterally, but when examined individually, they 
imply forward and backward motion. 

In Michelangelo's next ideation, Wilde 77r (Fig. 6.4), the foreground figures 
respond to the force of Christ's lunging posture and gesture.^9 Here, again, 
Christ's focus is on the right where three figures sit at the table, and behind a 
crowd of figures scatter. The overall massing of bodies is less charged and less 
chaotic. Introducing new elements, such as the figure that wrestles with an ox, 
a detail seen in the final drawing, Michelangelo also reuses figures from earlier 
versions. For example, Michelangelo has inserted the standing figure to the left 
of Christ, first seen on Wilde 76r (Fig. 6.3). By slightly adjusting his posture, he 
no longer turns way from Christ, but responds directly to his action, cowering 
under Christ's upraised arm. Further to the left Michelangelo has very lightly 
sketched additional figures that, with minor modifications, derive also from 


46 Tolnay, Michelangelo, vol. 5, 213, who succinctly summarizes both the dating and sequence 
of execution argued by previous scholars. 
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Wilde 76r. The figural composition has a clearly defined rectilinear contour, 
reflecting the lightly chalked architecture in the background.*’ 

The last drawing in the series, Wilde 78r (Fig. 6.5), is a summation of previ- 
ous ideas. Here Michelangelo has completely transformed the motion of the 
hgures surrounding Christ. What he initiated on Wilde 76r (Fig. 6.3), and then 
explored again while reducing the number of figures on Wilde 77r (Fig. 6.4), is 
now clearly articulated. The figures move into and out of depth as the action 
pivots around Christ. The spatial relationships between the flanking figural 
groups has been clarified and emphasized. Responding directly to the force 
of Christ's actions, the figures to the right move forward and push against the 
plane of the picture, and to the left they move up, back, and away from Christ. 

Christ orchestrates the centrifugal charge, reflected in the spiral torsion of his 
body. That Michelangelo was striving for this sense of motion is first indicated 
on Wilde 76r (Fig. 6.3) and finally brought to fruition with Wilde 78r (Fig. 6.5). 
In addition, the sketch to the right on Wilde 76r has a free-hand vertical chalk 
line marking the central axis of Christ's body. This line is repeated in the sketch 
to the left, but instead it is deliberately ruled in and extends from the upper to 
the lower edge of the sheet (Fig. 6.3). In situ, the final composition would have 
had the same resonance and force as that of Michelangelo's lateral wall frescoes, 
where the forms move around a central pivotal action; the fallen Saul (Fig. 6.8) 
and the Crucified Peter (Fig. 6.9). The similar figure arrangement (Fig. 6.5) 
links these drawings to Michelangelo's last frescoes, and supports the hypoth- 
esis that the Expulsion drawings were intended for the papal chapel. 

As the papal sacrament chapel, the Cappella Paolina was where the annual 
ceremonies surrounding the Easter Sepulcher commemorating Christ's burial 
and resurrection were performed. The Easter Sepulcher was an extra-liturgical 
ceremony revived by Pope Paul Iv in 1556, and instituted in the Cappella 
Paolina. To house the consecrated Host he commissioned an elaborate appara- 
tus, and the iconographic program for which was a visualization of the liturgy 
for Holy Week. A ‘recreation’ of Christ's Sepulcher at Jerusalem, the combined 
ceremony and apparatus thus claimed the Cappella Paolina as the locus sanctus 
in the West. Created to inspire, encourage, and promote devotional practices, 


47 John Gere, Drawings by Michelangelo in the collection of her Majesty the Queen at Windsor 
Castle, The Ashmolean Museum, The British Museum and other English Collections. An 
exhibition held in The Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum (New 
York: Universe Books, 1975), 139-40, “the group is set against an architectural background, 
more in scale with it than the one in the painting [by Marcello Venusti], and consisting of 
a pair of arched openings.’ 
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particularly public devotion of the Reserved Sacrament, throngs of penitential 
pilgrims, following trains of religious companies and confraternities, would 
visit the Cappella Paolina, where Christ's body, in the form of the consecrated 
Host, was buried in the sepulcher. Visiting the Paolina was the culmination 
of a long and arduous procession where a series of devotions, both mental 
meditations and physical, or mimetic actions, on Christ's Passion would be 
performed. From the sixth century forward, pilgrims were to understand that 
the inner courtyard of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem was one and the same 
as the Temple court from which Jesus expelled the Money Changers. Precisely 
where, “Jesus found them that sold the doves and cast them out."^? With 
the inclusion of the Expulsion of the Money Changers/Purification of the 
Temple depicted on the counter-facade, the creation of the Cappella Paolina 
as the Holy Sepulcher in the West would have been complete. As such 
Michelangelo's wall frescoes, the altar as Christ's tomb/Easter Sepulcher, and 
the Expulsion over the entrance would have collectively brought together 
known signs and associative meanings and affirmed in the minds of the devout 
pilgrims, and clergy alike, the site-specific nature of the Cappella Paolina. 

We can conclude that both formally and with respect to the subject matter 
Michelangelo's drawings work in concert with his last painted works, as well 
as the religious and ceremonial functions performed in this sacred space. 
The site-specific notions associated with Christ's sepulcher, and the adja- 
cent space of the Temple forecourt where the Expulsion took place, would 
have brought to fruition Pope Paul Iv’s ambition of establishing the Cappella 
Paolina as the locus sanctus of the West. The Expulsion would also have given 
visual form to his mandate for Church reform and the eradication of simony, 
but also brought the chapel to completion, as was suggested by the Venetian 
Ambassador, by expanding on the work and ideas of his namesake and imple- 
menting Michelangelo's designs by someone who was much, much more than 
‘a factotum’ 
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CODA 
Michelangelo’ Suicidal Stone* 


Tamara Smithers 


Julius demanded that the scaffold be taken down so that the world could 
see how great a thing was being executed. 

“It is not yet time to take the scaffold down, Holy Father...” 

“When will it be ready?” insisted the Pope stubbornly. 

Michelangelo was irritated. He answered shortly: 

“When it is ready!” 

Julius went red in the face, satirized Michelangelo's voice harshly as he 
cried, “When it is ready! When it is ready!” raised his walking stick in a 
fury and brought it down across Michelangelo's shoulder... 

There was a silence while the two antagonists glared at each other. 
Michelangelo went cold all over, too shocked to feel the pain in the shoul- 
der. He bowed, said formally in a voice from which all emotion had been 
smitten: 

“It shall be as Your Holiness desires. . ."! 


— From IRVING STONE'S The Agony and the Ecstasy, 1961 


Biographers since Giorgio Vasari and biographical novelists such as Irving Stone 
have portrayed Michelangelo as an irascible, anti-social artist, who caused his 
patron to turn “red in the face" and bring a stick to his back.* This encounter, 
however fictional it may be, is not too far from the truth. Julius's own bad tem- 
per aside, Michelangelo sometimes had an undeniably adverse effect on some 
people: he infuriated them. Yet while the artist was known for his fiery nature, 





A version of this essay was presented at the Renaissance Society of America's conference 
in San Diego, CA on April 6, 2013. I am grateful to Paul Barolsky, Roger Crum, Marcia Hall, 
John H. Hunt, Vernon Hyde Minor and Bill Wallace for offering comments on an early version 
of this essay. I would also like to thank Walter S. Melion, the editor of Brill's Studies on Art, 
Art History, and Intellectual History, as well as the two anonymous reviewers for providing 
constructive feedback. 

1 IrvingStone, The Agony and the Ecstasy: A Novel of Michelangelo (New York: Doubleday, 1961), 

534- 

2 Foranilluminating discussion of Michelangelo's biographers, with an particular focus on how 
they accessed and used his letters, see Deborah Parker, "The Role of Letters in Michelangelo's 
Biographies, in Michelangelo and the Art of Letter Writing (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 1-46. 
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are we really to believe that after he fled Rome for being refused access to Julius 
that he threated to have the pope's entourage killed for chasing him down?? 
In a heated moment, Michelangelo may have responded sharply in defense; 
surely he did not intend real harm, because never, that we know, did he act 
with malice against someone. Instead, Michelangelo kept to himself, avoiding 
face-to-face verbal spats and physical brawls. 

This study takes a succinct look at the artist's "salty replies" to threats, 
antagonism, and potential trouble, revealing that he frequently employed the 
Tuscan tradition of strategic wit and aphorisms to evade conflict and dole out 
advice.* Some of his responses to situations that pushed the limits of his toler- 
ance verged on comical, whether intentional or not. Although he often lost 
his patience, it did not get in the way of him making friends. Vasari's Vita, and 
Michelangelo's correspondences especially, show him to be a critical, no-non- 
sense, advice-giver who had many close colleagues. Nonetheless, despite these 
devoted companions, he had just as many sour relationships. Michelangelo 
elicited unusual responses from over-eager patrons, irritated demanding col- 
lectors, and angered rival artists. This brief anecdotal portrait focuses on situa- 
tions in which tempers flared or overly intense emotions came into play.? 

It was in a letter written to Michelangelo where the term terribilità was first 
used to describe the artist, referring to his character Vasari employed the 
term, especially in discussion of the Sistine Chapel Ceiling as a form of flattery, 





3 Ascanio Condivi, The Life of Michelangelo, second edition, trans. Alice S. Wohl, ed. Helmut 
Wohl (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1999), 35. 

4 See Allison Brown, “Cosimo de’ Medicis Wit and Wisdom, in Cosimo ‘il Vecchio’ de’ 
Medici, 1349-1464, ed. Francis Ames-Lewis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 95, as cited in 
Vespasiano da Bisticci, Le Vite, vol. 2, ed. Aulo Greco (Florence: Istituto Nazionale di Studi 
sul Rinascimento, 1970-1976), 197. This term was used by Bisticci in Le Vite written between 
1494-96 to describe the comments of Cosimo “Il Vecchio” de’ Medici, who like Michelangelo 
was impatient at times, but often dispensed good advice. On Michelangelo's employment of 
the Tuscan tradition of aphoristic advice giving, see also Parker, "Aphorism: The Poetics of 
Wit and Wisdom,” in Michelangelo and the Art of Letter Writing, 49—57. 

5 The intended audience of this essay, which brings together otherwise disparate sources, 
includes not only scholars but also students of the Italian Renaissance. I would like to credit 
one of the anonymous reviewers with the term "anecdotal portrait" to describe this essay. 

6 See David Summers, Michelangelo and the Language of Art (Princeton: University of 
Princeton, 1981), 93 as cited in Carteggio, 11: 247 in a letter from Sebastiano del Piombo 
written in 1520. See also Joost Keizer, “Site-Specificity” 25-46 in this volume. Keizer 
points out, as does Summers, that terribilità described how Michelangelo worked. He 
explains that Michelangelo's anti-social nature was a result of his absorption in his 
work. Perhaps this explains his secrecy too, as I discuss further below. On Michelangelo's 
"volcanic temper" as Parker refers to it, see Parker “Aphorisms and Terribilità in 
Michelangelo and the Art of Letter Writing, 61-70. See also the Appendix at the end of 
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while on the other hand, theoretical adversaries such as Ludovico Dolce 
applied it as a type of criticism when contrasted to Raphael's grazia: Dolce 
described Michelangelo's figures as "the most fearsome and complicated type 
of nude.” Although we have no direct account, Thomas Puttfarken imagines 
that Titian would have been highly affected by the terribilità of Michelangelo's 
art, as it would have been hard to avoid its "emotionally charged effect." 
Even Michelangelo's working method in old age evoked amazement from an 
onlooker: observing the quickness and precision of the octogenarian's blows 
of the hammer prompted a witness to exclaim it to be “an almost incredible 
thing.”? While it is often used to describe his art and art making, the trope of 
Michelangelo's terribleness as applied to his personality in particular followed 
him through the ages, beginning with stories from his youth.!? 





this essay on Michelangelo's biography and letters. The term terribilità was also used 
to describe Michelangelo's artwork to praise excellence in skill, signifying an almost 
supernatural talent where terribilità and difficultà had similar connotations, as Summers 
discusses in detail. The magnitude and magnificence of much of Michelangelo's 
artwork—the two perfectly composed figures pristinely carved in St. Peter's Pietà, the 
colossal David formerly known in its rough-hewn state as the intimidating "White Giant," 
the largest frescoed ceiling to date painted by a sculptor no less in the Sistine Chapel, the 
grandiose artistic vision of forty life-size statues for the tomb of Julius 11, the exhibition 
of every possible figural pose in the Last Judgment, and one of his last sculptures, the 
Florentine Pietà, a forceful attempt at a four-hgured group in a single stone—all serve as 
examples that arouse a sense of awe in the viewer—then and now. 

7 Thomas Puttfarken, Titian & Tragic Painting: Aristotle’s Poetics and the Rise of the Modern 
Artist (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2005), 104, Puttfarken's translation. See also M.W. 
Roskill, Dolce's Aretino’ and the Venetian Art Theory of the Cinquecento (New York: New 
York University Press, 1968), 173. For a discussion of Vasari's use of the term, see Summers, 
Michelangelo and the Language of Art, 235-36, 238-41. 

8 Puttfarken, Titian & Tragic Painting, 107, 111. See 107—09 for a discussion of the affetti. 

9 Cited in Robert Clements, “Michelangelo on Effort and Rapidity in Art,’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, VVII (1954): 301-10, Clement's translation, reprinted 
in William E. Wallace, Michelangelo: Selected Scholarship in English, vol. v (New York: 
Garland, 1995), 327-36. 

10  Eventhe artist himself describes “eminent painters” (in which he is included) as “strange, 
harsh, and unbearable in manner...” (if one takes Francisco de Holanda’s account as the 
artist's own words). See Francisco de Holanda, Da pintura Antigua, ed. Angel González 
Garcia (Lisbon: Impr. Nacional, Casa da Moeda, 1984), 27. See also Laura Camille Agoston, 
"Male/Female, Italy/Flanders, Michelangelo/Vittoria Colonna," Renaissance Quarterly 58, 
No. 4 (Winter 2005): 1209, whose translation from the Portuguese is cited above. In this 
essay, as well as Agoston, "Michelangelo as Voice versus Michelangelo as Text," Journal of 
Medieval and Early Modern Studies 36, no. 1 (2006): 135-67, the author discusses the prob- 
lems of reading Holanda's dialogues as direct testimony of Michelangelo. 
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From his earliest days as an artist, Michelangelo aggravated his fellow 
students-in-training. As Benvenuto Cellini later relayed, Pietro Torrigiano 
confessed, "one day [while in Florence's Brancacci Chapel] he provoked me 
so much that I lost my temper more than usual, and, clenching my fist, I gave 
him such a punch on the nose that I felt the bone and cartilage crush like a 
biscuit."! Michelangelo's problems with colleagues continued. In 1495 while 
in Bologna, his privileged place as a guest artist ruffled the feathers of an 
unknown resident sculptor who, according to Ascanio Condivi, complained 
that Michelangelo took his commission away from him and threatened to 
cause trouble.!? Fortunately, no punches were thrown. In another case, Lapo 
d’Antonio di Lapo quit working for the artist after disagreements in Bologna 
and returned to Florence. Michelangelo sought to uphold a dignified distance, 
advising his family to avoid his former collaborator, the "nasty" Lapo as he 
called him.!8 Michelangelo wrote home instructing his family, “have no words 
with Lapo, because it would be too shameful; our affairs have nothing to do 
with him." ^4 

In 1506 when he first began working for Julius 11, Michelangelo fled Rome 
in frustration over the lack of progress on the pope's tomb. Later the art- 
ist relived an irrational worry about a possible encounter with his perceived 
Roman-rivals-at-the-time, recalling that “...if I had remained in Rome, my 
own tomb would be sooner made than the pope's."5 When quibbling over the 
tomb with Julius's heirs more than three decades later, Michelangelo felt that 
their seemingly ceaseless differences were bound "to lead to a serious quar- 
rel resulting in blows and death.”!® Certainly, such thoughts were an overreac- 
tion. Nonetheless, they are true to Michelangelo's pervasively paranoid, usually 
pessimistic outlook. As Vasari accounts in perhaps the most entertaining 





11 Benvenuto Cellini, Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, trans. George Bull (New York: 
Penguin Classics, 1956), 31. See also Condivi, Life, 108; Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, trans. Gaston Du C. de Vere, vol. 111 (New 
York: Macmillan, 1979), 1838; and Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite de' piu eccelenti pittori, scultori 
e architettori nelle redazioni del 1550 e 1568, ed. Paula Barocchi, et al., vol. vi (Pisa: Scuola 
Normale Superiore, 1996), 12. 

12 William E. Wallace, Michelangelo: The Artist, the Man, and His Times (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2010), 56. See also Condivi, Life, 19. 

is Wallace, Michelangelo, 82, Wallace's translation as cited in Carteggio, 1: 27. 

14 Ibid. Michelangelo's aloofness likely reflects his view of his family as aristocratic, even 
at this early moment in his life. On the topic, see William E. Wallace, "Michael Angelus 
Buonarotus Patritius Florentinus,” in Innovation and Tradition: Essays on Renaissance Art 
and Culture, ed. Dag Andersson, 60-74 (Rome: Edizioni Kappa, 2000). 

15 Wallace, Michelangelo, 76-77, Wallace's translation, as cited in Carteggio, 1: 13—14. 

16 Ibid., 200-01, Wallace's translation, as cited in Carteggio, 4: 130. 
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escalation of the artist's suspicions, Michelangelo once mistook Julius for a spy 
when he was concerned with secrecy while painting the Sistine Ceiling: 


... the Pope became angered against Michelagnolo, who would not allow 
any of his works to be seen . . . the Pope disguised himself. ... [and] bribed 
one of his assistants to admit him to the chapel... Michelagnolo, having 
waited in hiding because he suspected treachery of his assistants, threw 
planks down at the Pope... not considering who it might be, and drove 
him forth in a fury.. .!” 


This hilarious account seems unimaginable and was either relayed to Vasari in 
the 1550s by Michelangelo or more likely is an embellishment by the author for 
his second edition since no other known account exists. Surely such dramatic 
event would have resulted in much gossip and would have been recalled by 
someone many years later for inclusion in Vasari's first biography. 

Regarding relations with fellow artists, Michelangelo occasionally voiced 
opinions, quipping, for example, that Jacopo Sansovino "never had anything 
good to say about anyone,” and it was a shame that Titian never learned to 
draw.? Moreover, the only documented account of an interaction between 
Leonardo and Michelangelo reveals the latter's edgy defensiveness. A group 
had gathered near Santa Trinita to discuss Dante and called upon Leonardo to 
explain a passage when at that very moment Michelangelo walked by. He was 
asked by Leonardo to explain the poem and instead, responded brusquely to 
the effect, ^why don't you answer the question, you who could not even cast a 
horse in bronze!” This brash defensiveness came from an overly sensitive artist 





17  Vasari-de Vere, Life, 111: 1853-54 and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, VI: 30. 

18 Wallace, Michelangelo, 114, Wallace's translation as cited in Carteggio, 1: 291. 

19  Vasari-de Vere, Life, 111: 1978, and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, v1: 164. One must consider that 
this statement very well could have been included by Vasari to promote disegno in 
the contemporary paragone with colore. For more on Michelangelo's opinion on the 
debate, see below. As Deborah Parker rightly points out about Vasari's accounts of what 
Michelangelo said, "We cannot presume, even when presented with the author's own 
words, that the information ...is an accurate representation of Michelangelo's views." See 
Parker, Michelangelo and the Art of Letter Writing, 22. Also, Agoston's studies on Francisco 
de Holanda's Roman Dialogues reminds us again not to take a secondary author's words as 
the artist's own. See Agoston, “Michelangelo as Voice versus Michelangelo as Text,” 135-67, 
for an introduction to her work. In using Michelangelo as a mouthpiece, Holanda was as 
eager to promote painting as Vasari was to promote disegno in his second vita. 
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who misread Leonardo's question as a condescending jab at his love for the 
Tuscan poet's verse.20 

Michelangelo generally chose not to stoop to the spiteful ways of his adver- 
saries when attacked verbally, in his mind, by lesser rivals. According to Vasari, 
Michelangelo did not respond to the slanderous words of Nanni di Baccio 
Bigio, and instead offered words of wisdom: "Anyone who fights with a good- 
for-nothing gains nothing.’2! Concerning encounters with assistants, disagree- 
able working relations did not bother the artist either. Although Michelangelo 
successfully participated in many fruitful collaboration efforts during his long 
career, getting rid of incompetency was the quickest way to resolve issues." 
He reportedly sent his assistants back to Florence while painting the Sistine 
Chapel Ceiling and later dismissed a servant who he found to be a “stuck-up 
little turd.”*3 Whether it was keeping his personal record books, polishing his 
own sculptures, or working for free, Michelangelo was most comfortable while 
in complete control.?* 





20 Karl Frey, Il codice Magliabechiano cl. XVII, 17, contenente notizie sopra l'arte degli antichi e 
quella de’fiorentini, da Cimabue, a Michelangelo Buonarroti, scritte da Anonimo Fiorentino 
(Berlin: Grote, 1892), 115. 

21 Wallace, Michelangelo, 226, as cited in Giorgio Vasari, The Lives of the Artists, trans. George 
Bull (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1965), 428. See also Vasari-de Vere, Life, III: 1931 
and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, VI: 120. 

22 For one such case see Margaret Kuntz, "Michelangelo the “Lefty”: The Cappella Paolina, 
the Expulsion Drawings, and Marcello Venusti,” 179-209 in this volume. 

23 Wallace, Michelangelo, 46, Wallace's translation, as cited in Carteggio, 1: 151-52. See also 
Parker, Michelangelo and the Art of Letter Writing, 33. It Should be noted that Michelangelo 
never intended the contents of this complaint letter to be made public: He asked his 
father to tell the boy's family that he is “good lad, but that he is too refined and not suited 
to my service," Parker's translation. On the impossibility of the long-standing belief that 
Michelangelo fired all of his Sistine Ceiling assistants and painted the fresco alone, see 
William E. Wallace, Michelangelo's Assistants in the Sistine Chapel,” in Michelangelo: 
Selected Readings, ed. William E. Wallace, 217-30 (New York: Garland, 1999). See Vasari- 
Barocchi, Vite, v: 37-38 and Condivi, Life, 57—58, for the stories that were unquestioned 
during the nineteenth century. 

24 For discussions on Michelangelo’s practices while working on the façade of San Lorenzo, 
a moment in his career when he loosens the reigns in order to accomplish everything 
that he must, see William E. Wallace, Michelangelo at San Lorenzo: The Genius as 
Entrepreneur (Cambridge University Press, 1994). An unusual example of when the art- 
ist worked for free, in an attempt to remove himself from the patron's jurisdiction, was 
when Michelangelo refused pay for his position as head architect of St. Peter's Basilica. 
He did this for the salvation of his soul, of course, but also more pragmatically, so that he 
could have complete control of the project in order to pull down parts of the construction 
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Moreover, he blamed the ineptness of the workers for slow progress 
St. Peter's Basilica, calling them “scroundrelly villains.’2° According to Vasari, 
the Sangallesca, followers of Antonio da Sangallo, had conspired against 
Michelangelo by pleading to the pope that he had ruined the fabric of 
St. Peter'sbecauseitlookedunsatisfactoryinitsunfinishedstate.^? Michelangelo 
promptly stepped in to explain his intentions, clarifying any questions about 
the construction. He further defended himself from a disapproving cardinal, 
retorting, "leave the building to me, and stop wasting my time!”2” Michelangelo 
opted to keep to himself about most things, unless it interfered with his work; 
his well-known outlook on the paragone between painting and sculpture, in 
fact, was make art, don't debate it.28 

When painting the Last Judgment a few years earlier, Michelangelo chose 
to deal with a critic in his own passive-aggressive way. While the work was 
in progress, Biagio da Cesena, Paul 111’s Master of Ceremony, complained to 
the pope that Michelangelo's fresco was better suited for a bathhouse or a 
brothel than a papal chapel. There was simply too much nudity. Michelangelo 
responded by painting Biagio’s likeness as Minos in Hell.29 While the artist 
amassed critics, he had fanatical followers who would do nearly anything to 
obtain his work or his services. However, if one was not a powerful patron, then 
one was not likely either to commission the artist or obtain a work from his 
hand, especially toward the end of Michelangelo's life when his commissions 





to better impart his own design. Michelangelo sought to disassociate himself from his 
architectural predecessor, Antonio da Sangallo, undoing much of what he had done. See 
Howard Hibbard, Michelangelo, 2nd ed. (New York: Harper and Row, 1974), 298. 

25 Ibid., 227, as cited in Carteggio, 4: 267-68. 

26 Кога discussion of Michelangelo's opinion of Sangallo, see Wallace, Michelangelo, 224—25. 
See also Vasari-de Vere, Life, 111: 1888-89 and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, VI: 77—78. 

27 . Vasari-de Vere, Life, 111:1898 and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, v1: 85—86. 

28 Fora brief discussion on Michelangelo and the paragone, see Wallace, Michelangelo, 
218-20, and for a fuller study see Luciano Berti, “Michelangelo and the Dispute over 
Sculpture and Painting" in The Genius of the Sculptor in Michelangelo's Work. exh. cat., 
45-68 (Montreal: Montreal Museum of Fine Art, 1992). See Carteggio, ту: 256—66 for 
Michelangelo's famous letter to Benedetto Varchi in the spring of 1547 on the topic. When 
considering Michelangelo's actual words expressing his opinion (or lack thereof) on the 
contemporary debate of art, one must question his strong opinions about painting even 
further in Holanda's Roman Dialogues. 

29 Vasari-de Vere, Life, 111:1883 and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, v1: 69-70. See also Melinda Schlitt, 
"Painting, Criticism, and Michelangelo's Last Judgment in the Age of Counter-Reformation” 
in Michelangelo's Last Judgment, ed. Marcia B. Hall (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2004): 119. See also Erin Sutherland Minter, "Virtuous Prelates, Burdensome Relics 
and a Sliver of Gold in the Last Judgment," 147—78 in this volume. 
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and art were in high demand. Pietro Aretino infamously begged the artist for a 
drawing, any sort of scrap. Angered at being ignored, Aretino, as if half praying 
in hopes to have his wish granted, lamented to the artist in a letter, "I would cry 
in seeing the work coming from your sacrosanct hand .. ”30 Aretino's intense 
adoration and plea to the artist did not get him what he desired so he lost inter- 
est in Michelangelo, mocking him and becoming the most notorious critic of 
the Last Judgment.?! While it was Michelangelo's brushoff that irked Aretino, it 
was the artist's unavailability due to other contractual obligations that caused 
Pope Paul 111’s frustrations in initially seeking the artist to paint the altar wall. 
After being elected to the papal office, Paul demanded that Michelangelo 
work for him; after all, he had waited a lifetime not only to command all of 
Christendom, but also to call Michelangelo to his ѕегуісе.32 

Artists especially went to great lengths to access Michelangelo's work: ironi- 
cally, his battle cartoon was destroyed by idolizing followers who allegedly cut 
it into portable pieces. Vasari's account blamed Baccio Bandinelli for ripping it 
up in an act of jealousy.?? When Michelangelo was painting the Sistine Ceiling, 





30 Копа Goffen, Renaissance Rivals: Michelangelo, Leonardo, Raphael, Titian (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 2002), 334, as cited in Pietro Aretino, Lettere, Libro sec- 
ondo, ed. Francesco Erspamer (Parma: 1998), 34-37. 

31  Goffen, Renaissance Rivals, 335. For a discussion of Aretino's letters in reference to 
criticism of the Last Judgment, see Schlitt, "Painting, Criticism, and Michelangelo's 
Last Judgment, 126-34. For more on the contemporary reception and rhetoric about 
Michelangelo, called *Il Divino" by Aretino in a letter in 1537, see Stephen J. Campbell, 
“Fare una Cosa Morta Parer Viva’: Michelangelo, Rosso, and the (Un)Divinity of Art,” The 
Art Bulletin 84 (2002): 596—620; and Patricia Emison, Creating the “Divine” Artist from 
Dante to Michelangelo (Leiden: Brill, 2004). See also Tamara Smithers, "Memorializing the 
Masters: Renaissance Tombs for Artists and the Cults of Raphael and Michelangelo" (PhD 
diss., Temple University, 2012), 83-92, 205—214, which is, in part, an aspect of my current 
book project on the cults of Raphael and Michelangelo. 

32 Condivi, Life, 75. 

33 Vasari-de Vere, Life, 11: 1440 and 111: 1849 and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, v: 241 and VI: 25. More 
likely, the glue holding the multi-paged cartoon for the Battle of Cascina fell apart. See 
Bernardine Barnes, Michelangelo in Print: Reproductions as Response in the Sixteenth 
Century (Farnham: Ashgate, 2010), 9-10 for a history of Michelangelo's cartoon. As Barnes 
notes, there are contradictions in Vasari's Lives regarding the treatment of the cartoon. In 
his biography of the artist, Vasari emphasized accounts of artistic competition especially 
with Baccio Bandinelli, which may tell us more about his own rivalry with the sculptor 
than about Michelangelo's relationship with Bandinelli. For rivalry between Vasari and 
Bandinelli, see Jana Graul, “Particolare Vizio de’ Professori di Queste Nostre Arti’: On the 
Concept of Envy in Vasari's Vite” I Tatti Studies 18, no. 1 (March 2015): 113-46. I would 
like to thank her for sharing a draft of her paper pre-publication. See also James Clifton, 
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Bartolommeo Ammanati and Nanni di Baccio Bigio stole drawings from 
Michelangelo's assistant Antonio Mini. Michelangelo forgave their miscon- 
duct since they were “moved rather by love of art than a desire to do wrong."?^ 
Another account reveals that the sculptor's studio on Via Mozza in Florence 
was broken into in 1529 by a group of young rivals (Bandinelli was named as 
one of them) who stole over fifty drawings and four models.*° One can only 
imagine the excitement in gaining entry to the otherwise inaccessible studio. 
In a similarly clandestine fashion as keeping his studio under lock and key, but 
to a higher degree, literally, Michelangelo burned drawings in his last days so as 
not to expose his efforts and faults.?? When Cosimo I heard he had destroyed 
many of his precious drawings just before he died, the duke reacted with irri- 
tation over the lost works that seemed to trump any sorrow about the artist's 
passing. Cosimo wrote to his ambassador in Rome, “our regret is increased by 
his not leaving behind any of his designs. To have thrown everything into the 
fire seems to us an act unworthy of him."?7 Even from the grave, Michelangelo 
managed to exasperate his would-be collector. 

The sculptor may have seemed closed off but behind those closed doors he 
formed tight bonds with many of his assistants, often dispensing helpful advice. 
He warned one pupil to keep to himself, telling the reveler Pietro Urbano, 
"...g0 to confession, don't get into quarrels, especially with friends...and 
don't go out too much."5? Michelangelo was particularly close with his loyal 
pupil nicknamed “Urbino” At the mere thought of being separated from 





"Vasari on Competition," Sixteenth Century Journal 27, no. 1 (Spring, 1996): 34-37 and 
Goffen, Renaissance Rivals, 342—45 for discussions on rivalry between Bandinelli and 
Michelangelo. On Vasari's interest in promoting Michelangelo at the expense of others, 
see Andrew Ladis, Victims and Villains in Vasari's Lives (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2008). 

34 Vasari-de Vere, Life, 111: 1894, and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, v1: 82. 

35 Paula Barocchi, Michelangelo e la sua scuola: I disegni dellArchivio Buonarroti (Florence: 
Olschki, 1964), 124—25, from a ricordo of Antonio Mini from 1529. Bandinelli has long been 
blamed for this act. For example, see Aurelio Gotti, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, vol. 1 
(Florence: Tipografia della Gazzetta d'Italia, 1875), 203. 

36 . Vasari-de Vere, Life, 111: 1924 and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, VI: 108. 

37 Rudolf Wittkower, The Divine Michelangelo: The Florentine Academy’s Homage on His 
Death in 1564 (London: Phaidon, 1964), 12, my italics. For the full letter dated March 5, 
1564 to Averardo Serristori, see Karl Frey, Giorgio Vasari: Der literarische Nachlass, vol. 2, 
(Munich: Müller, 1923), 902. 

38 William E. Wallace, “A Week in the Life of Michelangelo, in Looking at Italian Renaissance 
Sculpture, ed. Sarah Blake McHam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 
208-09, as cited in Carteggio, 2: 174—75. 
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the master, Urbino exclaimed, "I shall never part from my Michelangelo till 
either he or I is under the ground."?? Even Michelangelo's pets were devoted. 
In 1533, Michelangelo's friend wrote to him in Florence from Rome, telling 
him that all was well with the house but the cats missed him.4° Apparently 
Michelangelo's marbles were as attached to him as his felines. When traveling 
on a barge en route from Carrara to Florence the intended-pendant-to-be to 
Michelangelo's David heard word that the commission had been taken from 
the genius of Michelangelo's talent, and was instead, to be mangled by the 
hands of his artistic enemy Bandinelli. The marble hopelessly jumped over- 
board in despair of such “evil fate,” as Vasari spins it.*! He relayed that the story 
of the block-slipped-overboard tempted locals to write verses in Tuscan and 
Latin "ingeniously ridiculing Baccio, who was detested for his loquacity and 
his evil-speaking against Michelangnolo and all the other craftsmen."^? The 
story was so popular that it became an urban legend, put into verse by Giorgio 
Negretti in the eighteenth century as a dramatic dialogue by the stone express- 
ing resentment over being saved: 


A huge marble stone, and an unhewn one, 

cut from the sheer Lunean cliffs, 

by fate, by stars, by the unfavorable gods, 

while I ride in the ship on the Tuscan stream 

which glides through Florentine fields, 

soon to suffer at the foolish hand of Bandinelli, 

Ithrew myself headlong under the waters 

in order that I might perish once and for all, submerged 
under the waves fleeing the torturer and a thousand deaths. 
Roselli strives to raise me from my submerged state, 

he throws a rope under me, he groans, he labors. 

I strive against it with my very great weight. 





39 Wallace, Michelangelo, 259, as documented by Benvenuto Cellini in Cellini-Bull, 
Autobiography, 352. 

40 Carteggio, IV: 13 in a letter from Bartolommeo Angelini in Rome to Michelangelo іп 
Florence, 12 July 1533. For a summary of his correspondence with Michelangelo regard- 
ing domestic issues, see “Michelangelo, in Gillian Riley, The Oxford Companion to Italian 
Foods (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 326. 

41 Vasari-de Vere, Life, 11: 1448 and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, v: 249. See also Leonard Barkan, 
Unearthing the Past: Archaeological and Aesthetics in the Making of Renaissance Culture 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999), 333, and Goffen, Renaissance Rivals, 148. The 
stone was pulled back up but proved not suitable for Bandinelli's figure. 

42  Vasari-de Vere, Life, 11: 1448 and Vasari-Barocchi, Vite, v: 249. 
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Finally, I am vanquished and so vanquished 

I am put on the ship again, 

a future witness to the world 

of Bandinelli's savagery. 

Now, what exceptional curse should I curse, O Roselli, 

a curse worthy of your deserving and your deeds? 

May you be turned into a marble stone, and an unhewn one, 
soon to suffer at the foolish hand of Bandinelli!3 


Apparently not everyone, every animal, and everything had an adverse reac- 
tion to Michelangelo. His life was comprised of mixed parts, petty quibbles 
and intense acts of undying devotion, like that of his suicidal stone. While the 
notion of Michelangelo’s terribilità, his exertion of an indescribable, impen- 
etrable force of power upon those in his realm, is fascinating and makes for 
good story telling, viewing him solely in this way hinders an accurate reading 
of his multi-faceted persona. Instead, if we seek to look closer, a sage, albeit a 
curt one, emerges. Notwithstanding unapologetic snaps verging on comical, 
more often than not in private or behind the safety of his pen, Michelangelo 
maintained an unassertive and unassuming modus operandi in regard to dis- 
agreement and his advise on avoiding it. In fact, the Buonarroti family minded 
their own business about polemical affairs, following the old Tuscan proverb 
bocca chiuso e occhio aperto, keep your mouth shut and your eyes open.^* 


Appendix 


Until the mid-nineteenth century, Michelangelo's letters were not available for 
academic study. Therefore, Giorgio Vasari's 1568 biography of the artist in Le 
vita de' piv eccellenti pittori, scvltori, e architettori served as the main source on 
Michelangelo.^? Aurelio Gotti, who had rare access to the collection gathered 





43 Barkan, Unearthing the Past, 406—07, n. 114, from Giovanni Targioni-Tozzetti, Relazione 
dalcuni viaggi fatti in diversi parti della Toscana, vol. 1 (Florence: Stamperia Imperiale, 
1768), 43, translated from the Latin by Barkan. Barkan uses the phrase "suicidal marble,” 
406, n. 114, of which inspired the title of this essay. 

44 The adage counseled against voicing a public opinion about political matters in particu- 
lar. See Wallace, Michelangelo, 100 and 210. For other instances of Michelangelo's political 
advise and maneuvers, see Eric К. Hupe, “Michelangelo’s Strozzi Tondo?: Securing Status 
with Art,” 47—75 in this volume. 

45 Three major biographies of Michelangelo were published in the sixteenth century: Giorgio 


Vasari, Le vite de piv eccellenti architetti, pittori, et scvltori italiani, da Cimabve insino a’ 
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at Casa Buonarroti before most other scholars, published Vita di Michelangelo 
in 1875 as part of the celebration of the fourth centenary of Michelangelo's 
birth. This was the first biography to take into account epistolary evidence of 
the artist in order to explore his life.^? Michelangelo's letters began being pub- 
lished piecemeal around this time as well. As part of the centenary, Gaetano 
Milanesi published the artist's known correspondence at the time, which 
allowed for a more accurate version of Michelangelo to be widely available. 
Nonetheless, despite that many letters were finally made accessible, they were 
not user friendly.4” 

Milanesi's assessment of both of Vasari's Vite, 1550 and 1568, sought to re- 
evaluate the biographies with a critical eye. His work called attention to their 
value as a primary source and significantly brought a new awareness of accu- 
racy to the field of Italian Renaissance art history.48 In regard to new method- 
ologies and higher standards of rigor in scholarship on the artist at the end of 
the nineteenth century, John Addington Symonds, perhaps the most insightful 
of Michelangelo's nineteenth century biographers, noted, "Michelangelo's life 
had to be studied afresh and rewritten upon new and truer data.’49 Symonds 





tempi nostril (Florence: Lorenzo Torrentino, 1550) and Le vita de’ piv eccellenti pittori, scvl- 
tori, e architettori, scritte da M. Giorgio Vasari... di nuouo dal medesimo riuiste et ampliate 
con i ritratti loro et con l'aggiunta delle vite de’ viui, & de’ morti dall'anno 1550. insino al 1567 
(Florence: Giunti, 1568); and Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelagnolo Buonarroti (Rome: 
Antonio Blado, 1553). 

46 See Aurelio Gotti, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti: narrata con l'aiuto di nuovi documenti 
(Florence: Tipografia della Gazetta d’Italia, 1875). For a fascinating discussion of how biog- 
raphers drew from available letters written by Michelangelo when the Buonarroti Archive 
slowly but gradually became more accessible after the death of the last Buonarroti heir 
in 1858, see Deborah Parker, “The Role of Letters in Michelangelo's Biographies," in 
Michelangelo and the Art of Letter Writing, 1—46. 

47 See Gaetano Milanesi, Le lettere di Michelangelo Buonarroti: pubblicate coi ricordi ed i 
contratti artistici (Florence: Le Monnier, 1875). According to Parker, Milanesi's “presenta- 
tion hampered scholars' ability to assess them effectively" because he grouped them by 
correspondence instead of chronology. See Parker, Michelangelo and the Art of Letter 
Writing, 27. A German version of Michelangelo's letters was published by Karl Frey at 
the end of the century. See Karl Frey, Sammlung ausgewählter Briefe an Michelagniolo 
Buonarroti (Berlin: K. Siegismund, 1899). 

48 See Gaetano and Carlo Milanesi, Vincenzo Marchese, and Carol Pini, Le vite de’ più eccel- 
lenti pittori, scultori e architetti, first ed., 14 vols. (Florence: Società di Amatori delle Arti 
belle/F. Le Monnier, 1846-1857), and Le vite de’piu eccelenti pittori, scultori ed architettori 
seritte da Giorgio Vasari, second edition, 9 vols. (Florence: G.C. Sansoni, 1878-85). 

49 John Addington Symonds, The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti: Based on Studies in the 


Archives of the Buonarroti Family in Florence, vol. 1 (London: J.C. Nimmo, 1892), x. 
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sought to thoroughly analyze Michelangelo's character by weaving together 
information from biographical sources, letters, poetry, and other archival 
material in The Life of Michelangelo from 1892. This is often considered the 
hrst fully reliable study on Michelangelo. In writing Michelangelo's biography, 
he ingeniously “made him tell his own tale by presenting original letters and 
memoranda."50 

A wave of new scholarship sparked by the fourth centenary of Michelangelo's 
death in 1964 flooded the presses with a renewed interest in the life of 
Michelangelo, much of it centering on his letters. Two years earlier, Irving and 
Jean Stone published the first English translations of parts of Michelangelo's 
letters, drawing from them as well as contemporary biographies to write the 
fictionalized novel The Agony and Ecstasy, which was adapted to film in the 
1965 Hollywood classic. Both brought the life of Michelangelo to popular 
culture.?! Charles Speroni, who translated the letters for the Stones, initiated 





50 Ibid., xx. Symonds noted that the artist was difficult and rude. See Symonds, The Life of 
Michelangelo, 16. Others such as Giovanni Papini also sought to overturn Romantic depic- 
tions of Michelangelo as a “tormented and gloomy Titan, storming about the vacuum of 
his voluntary solitude,” as cited in Parker, Michelangelo and the Art of Letter Writing, 41. 
See Papini, Michelangelo: His Life and His Era (New York: Dutton, 1952), 5-7. 

51 Irving Stone and Jean Stone, eds., I, Michelangelo, Sculptor: An Autobiography through 
Letters, trans. Charles Speroni (Garden City, N.v., Doubleday, 1962). See also Irving Stone, 
The Agony and the Ecstasy (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961) for the novel. John Pope- 
Hennessy, however, criticized Stone for shortening, misdating, and conflating letters, and 
in response, wrote a brief, digestible essay discussing Michelangelo's letters for popu- 
lar culture. See John Pope-Hennessy, "Michelangelo in his Letters," in Essays on Italian 
Sculpture, (London, Phaidon: 1968), 104-10, originally published in The Times Literary 
Supplement, August 2, 1963. In the same year, E.H. Ramsden published two large volumes 
of Michelangelo's letters translated into English. See Ramsden, Letters of Michelangelo 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1963). The thoughts of the artist proved to be sur- 
prisingly "colourful," as well as quite pedestrian and random. See Pope-Hennessy, 
"Michelangelo in his Letters," 106, quoting Stone. In 1965, a year after the public opening 
of the archives at Casa Buonarroti, Paola Barocchi began to compile Michelangelo's com- 
plete correspondence, publishing the first of a series of volumes of the complete 495 let- 
ters in the original Tuscan transcribed by Renzo Restori. See // Carteggio di Michelangelo, 
5 vols., ed. Paola Barocchi and Renzo Ristori (Florence: Sansoni, (1965-83)). For the 
searchable on-line version provided by Fondazione Memofonte founded by Barocchi, see 
http://www.memofonte.it/autori/carteggio-michelangelo-buonarroti-1475-1564-10.html; 
The volumes also contain Barocchi's fastidious bibliographic work and are relied upon 
today as the standard source for Michelangelo’s letters. It was not until the last volume 
was published a few decades ago that Michelangelo’s complete correspondence was made 
widely available at last. Letters addressed to the artist were published by Barocchi and 
others as a supplement to the first five volumes, now expanded with up-to-date notations. 
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inquiry into Michelangelo's “wit and wisdom" in a publication of aphoristic 
excerpts from the artist's letters in 1964.5? In 1968, Robert J. Clements published 
Michelangelo a Self-Portrait: Text and Sources, which revealed the mundane in 
Michelangelo’s life, from complaints about health to working too much, in an 
easily accessible and easily usable source in English.°? Clements organized top- 
ics found in Michelangelo's letters thematically from his thoughts on God to 
art marking, and when selectively filtered, the artist's humor became evident.>4 

Paul Barolsky was the first to analytically explore the topic of humor of 
Michelangelo, in this case in his artwork, in Infinite Jest: Wit and Humor in Italian 
Renaissance Art published in 1978.55 The artist's distinct sense of humor and 
sharpness in his writings to family and friends has been revealed in the schol- 
arship of William Wallace who uncovers new insights about Michelangelo's 
character and his relationships, both fruitful and sour.>6 With his distinct meth- 
odology, Wallace utilizes the letters in a new way, knitting excerpts together 
to present a humanized Michelangelo. Witticisms in Michelangelo's writing— 





See Il Carteggio Indiretto di Michelangelo, ed. Barocchi, Kathleen Loach Bramanti, and 
Renzo Ristori (Florence: s.P.E.S., 1988—95). For the searchable on-line version, see http:// 
www.memofonte.it/autori/carteggio-indiretto-michelangelo-buonarroti-1475-1564.html. 
Additionally, Barocchi published the complete biographies of Vasari comparing the 1550 
and 1568 versions and a separate Vita di Michelangelo, invaluable for their extensive com- 
mentary and bibliography. See Rosanna Bettarini and Paola Barocchi, eds., Le vite de’ 
piu eccellenti pittori scultori e architettori: nelle redazioni del 1550 e 1568, 9 vols. (Florence: 
Sansoni, 1966—), and Barocchi, La vita di Michelangelo (Milan: Ricciardi, 1962). 

52 Charles Speroni, "Wit and Wisdom in Michelangelo's Letters,” Italica 41, no. 3 (September 
1964): 281—93. 

53 Robert]. Clements, Michelangelo: A Self-Portrait (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1963). 

54 Ibid. See pp. 146-51 for ironic anecdotes, p. 151 for puns, and pp. 79-81 for aphorisms. 

55 For Michelangelo's sense of humor in his art, see Paul Barolsky, “Michelangelo’s Sense of 
Humor,’ in Infinite Jest: Wit and Humor in Italian Renaissance Art (Columbia: University 
of Missouri Press, 1978), 51—74. For his insightful ruminations on Vasari, see Why Mona 
Lisa Smiles and Other Tales by Vasari (University Park: Pennsylvania State Press, 1990), for 
starter literature. 

56 See Wallace, Michelangelo: The Artist, the Man, and His Times. See also William E. Wallace, 
‘The Greatest Ass in the World’: Michelangelo as Writer (Lincoln: University of Nebraska, 
2006) and “Michelangelo Ha На, in Reading Vasari, ed. Anne Barriault, 235-44 (London: 
Philip Wilson Publishers, 2005). The biography published by Howard Hibbard, Wallace's 
graduate advisor, in celebration of the five hundredth anniversary of Michelangelo's 
birth in 1975, also did much to dispel former myths about the artist. See Hibbard, 
Michelangelo (New York: Harper and Row, 1974). For a discussion of recent biography, see 
my essay “Michelangelo in the New Millennium,” 1-21 in this volume. For Wallace's anec- 
dotes about Hibbard, see "Why More Michelangelo,” vii-x in this volume. 
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along with expressionism in his prose—has most recently been explored 
by Deborah Parker in Michelangelo and the Art of Letter Writing published 
in 2010.57 
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EPILOGUE 


Twenty-first Century Versus Twentieth Century 
Methodologies 


Marcia B. Hall 


In the second half of the twentieth century much of Michelangelo scholarship 
was engaged in absorbing and responding to Charles de Tolnay's monumental 
hve volumes, which appeared one by one between 1943 and 1960.! Frederick 
Hartt was quick to bring out his Michelangelo: The Complete Sculpture in 1968, 
without footnotes but with an expression of homage to Tolnay.? In almost 
the same breath however, he noted that on one general issue he parted com- 
pany with Tolnay: in the interpretation of meaning in terms of Neoplatonism. 
Grouping Tolnay with Erwin Panofsky,? he noted that it had "become necessary 
to take issue with some of the more preposterous assumptions of those who 
hnd complete Neoplatonic cosmogonies in Michelangelo's Christian works." 
A few years later, in 1974, Howard Hibbard issued his one volume study, which 
has gone through many editions and proved enormously useful for teaching.* 
Without any expressed polemic, Hibbard also rejected the Neoplatonic inter- 
pretation of the artist's Christian works. In 1979 Esther Dotson offered her 
"Augustinian Interpretation of Michelangelo's Sistine Ceiling," and my own 
interpretation of the Last Judgment as a Resurrection of the Body, which 
implicitly rejected the Neoplatonist scholars' view that the body is a prison 
for the immortal soul, appeared in 1976.9 Finally, at the cusp of millennium's 





1 See Charles de Tolnay, Michelangelo. 5 vols. (Princeton: Princeton University Press); The 
Youth of Michelangelo, vol. 1 (1943), The Sistine Ceiling, vol. 2 (1945), The Medici Chapel, 
vol. 3 (1948), The Tomb of Julius 11, vol. 4 (1954), The Final Period: Last Judgment, Frescoes of the 
Pauline Chapel, Last Pietás, vol. 5 (1960). 

2 Frederick Hartt, Michelangelo: The Complete Sculpture (New York: Abrams, 1968). 

3 See for example, Erwin Panofsky, "The Neoplatonic Movement and Michelangelo,” Studies 
in Iconology. Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renaissance (1939) (Reprinted, New York: 
Harper, 1962). 

4 Howard Hibbard, Michelangelo (New York: Harper and Row, 1974). 

Esther Dotson, “An Augustinian Interpretation of Michelangelo's Sistine Ceiling," Art Bulletin 
LXI (1979): 405-29. 

6 Marcia B. Hall, “Michelangelo’s Last Judgment: Resurrection of the Body and Predestination,” 

Art Bulletin тутп (1976): 85-92. 
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change Alexander Nagel firmly planted Michelangelo at the center of a bur- 
geoning Christian reform movement.’ What particularly interests me is how 
the young scholars of the new millennium are dealing with the issue of pagan- 
ism versus Christianity in Michelangelo. 

Emily Fenichel (“The Pitti Tondo: A 'Sibylline Madonna") and Jonathan 
Kline (“Christ-Bearers and Seers of the Period Ante Legem: On the Male Nudes 
in Michelangelo’s Doni Tondo and Sistine Ceiling Frescoes”) are “exploring, 
elaborating, even outright refuting suggestions made by Tolnay” Both find 
Tolnay insisting on a humanist, but nearly pagan Michelangelo. What they 
argue for is a Michelangelo who is indeed a humanist, but also a Christian 
humanist. The trend toward taking the Christian context as paramount is also 
to be found in Erin Sutherland Minter’s study of the Last Judgment (“Virtuous 
Prelates, Burdensome Relics and a Sliver of Gold in the Last Judgment”). Here 
she chooses to examine the saints with their relics, and how the natural light 
in the chapel illumines the fresco, as two keys to its meaning, rejecting those 
interpretations, like Leo Steinberg’s, that “presume that Michelangelo had 
the freedom to imbue the fresco with meanings unintended by the patron.”® 
Discarded by each of these authors are interpretations that privilege the aber- 
rant, either personal or social. Sutherland Minter questions the usefulness of 
those twentieth-century studies that focused on the artist’s “spiritual anxiety” 
or “borderline-heretical beliefs.” Fenichel, working from Tolnay’s description of 
the Virgin in the Pitti Tondo as “sibylline” but rejecting the implication that this 
was a substitution of pagan for Christian meaning, explores the Christian tra- 
dition from the early fourth-century theologian Lactantius, who associated the 
Virgin with the pagan sibyls, showing that Michelangelo was working within 
an established Christian tradition and thereby enriching the meaning for his 
contemporaries. 

In the most ambitious of these essays, Jonathan Kline undertakes identi- 
fication of the enigmatic /gnudi of the Sistine vault. The Ignudi have eluded 
interpretation over the years even as the other inhabitants have fallen into a 
comprehensible pattern. Kline’s identification of them as Lucretian “primi- 
tives” has several points to recommend it. For one, they then form a second 
population outside the Judeo-Christian tradition, along with the pagan Sibyls, 
comprehended in the Ceiling. Thus the whole history of the world has been 
encompassed, the classical pagan world and those “others,” the “primitives” 





7 Alexander Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000). 

8 Leo Steinberg, “Michelangelo’s Last Judgment as Merciful Heresy,’ Art in America 63 (1975), 
48-63. 
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who were outside both the classical and the biblical spheres. Secondly, their 
curious behavior and demeanor can be explained if they are meant to be, as 
S.J. Freedberg proleptically described them, “a lower category of humanity" 
than others, for example the Seers. Freedberg's description of them as "tinged 
with the irrational" and "bound slave-like by the physical duty of holding up 
the bronze medallions" fits very precisely Lucretius' acorn-eating aboriginals.? 
Furthermore, as the Genesis narrative moves back in time, from Noah to 
Creation, the Jgnudi become more feral, increasingly violating the contours of 
the scenes they frame and encroaching on the action in them. At the end of the 
series by the time of Noah, they are almost sedate, having been tamed by their 
encounter with law and a moral code. This evolution has usually been seen as 
a development of Michelangelo's gradually enlarging style, but Kline gives us a 
means of understanding its content.!? 

Methodologically, this reading undertakes to account for features outside 
the Christian tradition in the spirit of Renaissance syncretism. Kline distin- 
guishes, as do several other of the authors in the volume, between the twentieth 
century view that in the Renaissance artists borrowed directly from antiquity, 
attempting to resurrect that period in all its forms and ideas, and the twenty- 
hrst century view in which artists are seen as responding to the forms of antiq- 
uity, but in a way very much shaped by their own Christian view. Fenichel asks: 
"Can we move beyond mere formal analysis and attach translated meaning 
from Michelangelo's [chosen] precedents into the artist's work?" Kline argues 
that we can, but do not need to in every case. The methodology of both authors 
seems to be seeking a reconciliation between iconography and stylistic analy- 
sis. In the mid twentieth century Renaissance art history was divided between 
those camps. S.J. Freedberg, the great exponent of style, once retorted, half in 
earnest, to a student question, “I don't do iconography,’ by which he meant of 
course the Panofskian kind of intellectual history that was always in danger 
of giving precedence to the text over the image. Scholars outside art history 
flocked to Panofsky's camp because, in finding examples of philosophical or 





9 S.J. Freedberg, Painting of the High Renaissance in Rome and Florence (Cambridge MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1961), 101. 

10 This point was made by Kline in the conference paper that was the origin of this essay: 
"Signorelli's Arcadian Shepherds / Michelangelo's Primitive Man: A Study in the Redaction 
of Forms,” Renaissance Society of America Annual Conference, in a session dedicated to 
Marcia B. Hall, Washington, pc (March 22-24, 2012). In that paper he endorsed the idea 
of the figure under the arm of God as Wisdom, a view also argued by Kim Butler in her 
important article, “The Immaculate Body in the Sistine Ceiling,” Art History 32 (2009): 
250—89. 
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literary ideas in artworks, they could then use those images to illustrate their 
texts, without needing to know anything about the object, materials, or work- 
ing practice. Never mind that the artist was educated only to the elementary 
school level, achieving literacy in the vernacular and numeracy before entering 
on vocational training." If that artist was unlikely to have been familiar with 
the concepts found in his works, then of course he must have had a learned 
advisor. By the same token, stylistic analysis could be another means to avoid 
truly investigating the work of art. Talking about the terrors of teaching as a 
young instructor, one of my classmates quipped, “If you don't know anything 
about the object on the screen, do a formal analysis." As students in the 60s and 
the 70s, we struggled with reconciling the two approaches. Contextual studies, 
and particularly patronage studies, came to the rescue, shifting the focus to 
the culture surrounding the work. Incidentally, this approach turned out to be 
potentially another way to avoid confronting the object. 

When patronage studies burgeoned, attention naturally focused on the 
Medici in Florence and scholars quickly found it necessary to reassess Vasari 
because so much of what we know of the Medici is conveyed to us in his Lives. 
Over the course of several decades, thanks to scholars like Paul Barolsky!? and 
Patricia Rubin! among others, we have been taught to look out for Vasari's 
agendas and to read him critically. We learned that Vasari, desiring the patron- 
age of Duke Cosimo, dedicated his book to the duke and cunningly embel- 
lished the role of his Medici predecessors. Ernst Gombrich led the way in 1960 
with his essay, "The Early Medici as Patrons of Art” Depending on Vespasiano 
and other sources earlier than Vasari, Gombrich sought to demythologize the 
Quattrocento Medici.^ When he came to Lorenzo Il Magnifico, the author 
remarked that his very name "has come to stand for posterity as the embodi- 
ment of princely magnificence.” Gombrich, and even before him André 
Chastel,!© examined with jaundiced eye Vasari's account of Lorenzo's famous 
garden school where artists including Michelangelo were able to study his col- 
lection of antiquities, pointing out that Vasari had incentive to invent it as a 





11 See, e.g., Francis Ames-Lewis, The Intellectual Life of the Early Renaissance Artist (London: 
Yale University Press, 2000), esp. "The Artist's Education and Training, 17—60. 

12 X PaulBarolsky's trilogy on reading Vasari: Michelangelo's Nose: A Myth and its Maker (1990); 
Why Mona Lisa Smiles and Other Tales by Vasari (1991); Giotto's Father and the Family of 
Vasari's Lives (1992) (University Park: The Pennsylvania State University Press). 

13 Patricia Lee Rubin, Giorgio Vasari. Art and History (London: Yale University Press, 1995). 

14 Reprinted in Ernst Gombrich, Norm and Form (London: Phaidon, 1966), 35-57, esp. 56-57. 

is Ibid, 52, 

16 André Chastel, Art et Humanisme a Florence au temps de Laurent le Magnifique (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1959), esp. “La Légende Medicéenne, 11-28. 
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precedent for the Accademia del Disegno, which Vasari was eager for Duke 
Cosimo to establish.!” It turns out, however, that in this instance these emi- 
nent scholars were too skeptical, and that indeed such a garden did exist and 
Michelangelo could perfectly well have frequented it, as Caroline Elam has 
shown.!8 The essay by Eric Hupe (“Michelangelo’s Strozzi Tondo? Securing 
Status with Art”) suggests that strategies in assessing Vasari continue to be 
refined at the same time that the excessive focus on the Medici is giving place 
to more nuanced thinking. We see Hupe here burrowing deeper into the rela- 
tionship between artist and patron, reading beyond Vasari's Medici bias to 
assess the delicate balance Michelangelo needed to maintain in his relations 
to the autocratic and ultimately all-powerful Medici on the one hand and, on 
the other, their enemies, the republican Strozzi, with whose politics he identi- 
hed, but with whom association was dangerous. 

Joost Keizer ("Site-Specificity") in exploring Michelangelo's non-finito delves 
into the artist’s psyche and shows the sculptor at work. He describes a kind 
of immersion in the creative act that is more typical in our experience of the 
Romantic artist than the Renaissance practitioner. Unlike in the typical bot- 
tega, open to the street and to visitors, where members of the shop worked side 
by side and chattered with one another while going about their various tasks, 
Michelangelo withdrew to a private space and hid his work from view. In his 
behavior he conscientiously sought to distinguish himself from an ordinary 
artisan. William Wallace has emphasized the importance of noble lineage to 
Michelangelo and his family. His contract with Ghirlandaio did not identify 
him as an apprentice, for example, but treated him as a youth of distinguished 
family who was being accommodated under special terms. When Lorenzo de' 
Medici admitted him to the Medici household at the age of fifteen, it was as a 
member of the extended family, through their mutual relationship by marriage 
to the prominent Rucellai family.? Michelangelo’s family traced their lineage 
to the noble and prominent family, the medieval counts of Canossa, and the 
artist wrote to Alessandro, the current count, and received a letter, which he 
treasured, addressed to “my much loved and honored relative, Michelangelo 
Buonarroti of Canossa.”2° The artist once remarked that he “did not run a shop:" 
he worked for popes, he did not provide wedding chests or parade banners, as 





17 Ibid., 21. 

18 Caroline Elam, “Lorenzo de’ Medici's Sculpture Garden,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorichen 
Instituts in Florenz XXXVI (1992): 41-84. 

19 William E. Wallace, Michelangelo: The Artist, the Man, and his Times (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2010), 34. 

20 Ibid., 36. 
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did typical botteghe.?! We are today uncomfortable with this kind of class con- 
sciousness, and I find myself wanting to disregard it, but it is an important key 
to his personality, as Wallace has shown, and explains his aloofness, his wit, 
and to a certain degree his eccentricity, as well as his learnedness compared to 
his fellow artists. 

The twentieth century attempted to apply the exciting new tools of psy- 
choanalysis to Renaissance artists, following Freud's attempt with Leonardo 
da Vinci and a Memory of his Childhood (1910), specifically Robert Liebert, 
Michelangelo: A Psychoanalytic Study of his Life and Images (1983). The prob- 
lem with putting an artist long dead on the couch is that there can be none 
of the dialogue crucial to the method that can trigger a memory and unleash 
a chain of recollections and reveal hidden fears and motivations. The ana- 
lyst must depend on tidbits of biography arbitrarily preserved, such as, in the 
case of Leonardo, a single fantasy. These attempts to plunge inside the artist, 
which historians of the past envy their colleagues who deal with living artists, 
have proved crude and unconvincing. What distinguishes Keizer's undertak- 
ing is that he is able to work from contemporary reports and the artist's cor- 
respondence and poems and compare it with our present-day understanding 
of normal working practice. His findings are convincing and elucidate much 
that we know about Michelangelo and his relationships. For example, Tamara 
Smithers (“Michelangelo’s Suicidal Stone") gathers anecdotes about the artist's 
interactions with others, showing him to have been often witty, often prickly, 
certainly proud. 

In the essays of both Keizer and Hupe, Michelangelo is discussed as hav- 
ing made gifts of his artwork. As Hupe suggests, in the absence of a contract 
it is just possible that Michelangelo created his Holy Family tondo as a gift to 
his friends the Strozzi in celebration of Maddalena's marriage to Agnolo Doni. 
Later in life, as noted by both authors, he gave the Slaves now in the Louvre 
to the Strozzi. Using his art as gifts hits well with the image we are given of 
the artist of noble family who held himself aloof from trade and commerce. 
Alexander Nagel pioneered the topic of Michelangelo as giver of gifts in his 
study of the drawings the artist presented to Vittoria Colonna and this has 
proved a fruitful topic.^? Can Michelangelo's freedom from site-specificity that 
Keizer points out also be seen as part of his unwillingness to participate in the 
whole economy of art? Michelangelo used the presentation drawing, which 
as Nagel showed, became a work cut loose from the system of contracts and 
endowments. Analogously he may have come to look on the pieces he made as 





21 Cited by Wallace, Michelangelo, 338. 
22 See note 7, esp. "Artwork and Cult Image,” 169ff. 
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his own creations, which he was free to give away—even when they had been 
initiated as part of a contractual agreement, as in the case of the Slaves com- 
missioned as part of the Julius tomb for the Della Rovere. Because his contracts 
were generally vague in their descriptions of the statues he was to provide, the 
artist felt free to make substitutions and to withhold pieces that were begun as 
part of the commission. 

Margaret Kuntz (“Michelangelo the ‘Lefty’: The Cappella Paolina, the 
Expulsion Drawings, and Marcello Venusti”) discusses the group of drawings of 
the Expulsion of the Money Changers that she proposes were made by the master 
for the lunette over the door of the Cappella Paolina to be executed by his friend 
and associate Marcello Venusti. If Kuntz's dating of 1555, which is plausible, is 
correct, Michelangelo would have been well into his eighties and had painted 
his last fresco six years previous when he completed the Crucifixion of Peter. 
Such a collaboration had ample precedent in his career, beginning in the teens 
when he first made a cartoon for the Pietà in Viterbo executed by Sebastiano 
del Piombo, followed by drawings, executed now under Sebastiano's name, for 
the Raising of Lazarus (London, National Gallery).23 Jacopo Pontormo colored 
two of Michelangelo's cartoons in the early 1530s: Venus and Cupid and Noli 
Me Tangere.?4 In the tradition of connoisseurship identifying a piece as a col- 
laboration is to devalue it. Attribution to "the workshop of" means that the 
hand of the master is not discernible. The more we learn about the workings of 
the Renaissance workshop, however, the more we are forced to the conclusion 
that the work exclusively from the hand of the master scarcely exists. Michelle 
O'Malley makes clear in The Business of Art that the contractual stipulation 
“by his hand” (suo mano) was a legal formula meaning “finished within his 
own workshop,” in other words it is a prohibition against subcontracting to 
another workshop.?? Workshops were by definition collaborative institutions. 
Michelangelo, to be sure, did not run that kind of shop, as we have noted, 
but he was obviously not averse to collaborating with a trusted friend and 





23 On Sebastiano del Piombo, see the exhibition catalogue, Sebastiano del Piombo, 1485-1547 
(Milan, Motta, 2008). On his Viterbo Pietà, Notturno Sublime. Sebastiano e Michelangelo 
nella Pietà di Viterbo, ed. Costanza Barbieri (Rome: Viviani, 2004); La Pietà di Sebastiano 
a Vitrbo. Storia e techniche a Confronto, eds. Costanza Barbieri, Enrico Parlato, Simona 
Rinaldi (Rome: Nuova Argos, 2009). 

24 On these two paintings and their history see, David Franklin, Painting in Renaissance 
Florence, 1500-1550 (London: Yale University Press, 2001), 75-78. 

25 Michelle O'Malley, The Business of Art: Contracts and the Commissioning Process іп 
Renaissance Italy (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2005), 9off. 
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colleague. Just as collaborations among art historians are becoming more pop- 
ular, collaborations among artists are getting more attention these days. 

Besides Tolnay, Leo Steinberg's interpretations receive harsh treatment 
here. If Tolnay is seen today as having ascribed paganism to Michelangelo, 
Steinberg is found to have attributed to the artist autonomy and an indepen- 
dence of thought that characterizes the modern artist, to be sure, but not the 
artist working in the system of patronage and ecclesiastical authority of the 
Renaissance. Michelangelo the rebel who asserted and inserted his personal 
beliefs into his works is being replaced now by a more plausible, and better 
documented, interpreter of his subjects, deeply thoughtful but working within 
the conceptual universe of his times. It is startling to recognize that fifty years 
ago Michelangelo was still being appreciated as a pagan Neoplatonist. This 
new generation of scholars is now building more nuanced structures, based 
on the reinterpretation of Christian humanism pioneered in the last quar- 
ter of the twentieth century, that acknowledges the truly syncretic nature of 
Renaissance thinking. 
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